Herbert Roy Stephenson, elected president of the 50-year-old Crown 
Life Insurance Co,, has seen the grow from $18 millions to 
$788 millions total business in force including annuities, since he 
became general manager 31 years ago. Mr. Stephenson, now 62, 
has been with the Crown Life since 1912. (personality sketch, p. 6). 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Our New Role 


Events alone will reveal the wisdom and test the adequacy 
of Canada’s new three-year-$5-billion defense program. But to 
the realistic and nonpartisan, Brooke Claxton’s detailed report to 
Parliament this week (see page 20) will, we think, be reasonably 
satisfactory. At least, it seems to be pretty well in tune with 
what, in general, the Canadian people are currently willing to 
do and to sacrifice. 

But, as Claxton says, our program can and must be changed 
as the warld situation changes, and “the chance of maintaining 
peace will increase as the forces opposed to aggression become 
stronger.” 


The proposed disposition of our defense resources sounds 
reasonable. r _ 

A fundamental and indispenable gat of our contribution to 
the defense of freedom is, because” of our resources, growing 
food, producing base metals, pulp and paper products. So that 
part of our job must go on no matter what more glamorous and 
dramatic undertakings appeal. 

Our industrial supply of the materials of defense is another 
perhaps drab but'vital role. Fortunately some progress on stand- 
ardization on weapons with the U. S. is being made. In the 
development of our aviation industry, with British and American 
co-operation, the free nations are not only broadening capacity 
and skills, but achieving the all-important dispersal of a highly 
vulnerable and critical industry. Furthermore, in addition to our 
already distinguished place in the world of jet engine develop- 
ment, we are now, for the first time to go into aircraft piston 
engine manufacture for trainers. 


Air Emphasis Wise 


This accent on Canada’s role in the air is exemplified further 
in the plans for development of our air force and for the training 
of the airmen of ‘Atlantic Pact countries. 

We are, according to Claxton, to proceed at once with the 
strengthening of our air force for home defense, and also to 
provide eleven fighter squadrons to Europe, over one quarter’ of 
the size of the integrated air force presently planned. All in all 
our air program suggests Canada_is to become the third ranking 
air power in the free world and the second in air training. 

Assigning to a country of our geography and climate and 
tradition in twoggreat wars this big role in the air seems a wise 
division of labor among the free. And the magnitude of the air 
job now to be undertaken is revealed by the fact that in World 

‘ War II Canada sent overseas 48 squadrons, only eight more than 
we are now to have in “peacetime.” The air training program is 


to turn out 3{000 aircrew a year for Canada and NATO countries. 


The Navy and.Army plans, if less dramatic, Would seem at 


this juncture to make sense, particularly in view of the man-| 
power requirements of other essential activity in raw material | 


and manufacturing industries. 
In all defense planning and in all discussion of our defense 


planning this fundamental fact must be kept in mind, and we use | 


the words of Whaley-Eaton:“The fighting forces are but the cut- 
ting edge of a very great machine. The other parts of the mechan- 
ism are also vital <-our economic processes and investment 
capacity. Our system must remain solvent.” 

A program such as that now proposed can, it: would appear, 
be sustained by Canada without much hardship or dislocation— 
with the very important proviso that our people exercise an 
ifitelligent self-discipline and self-restraint. The rhenace in our 
midst is the slacker, the chiseller, the hoarder, and the economic 
illiterate, who calls for government measures of the painkiller 
and snake oil variety, the consequence of which, if applied at 


this time, will hurt everybody and weaken our defense effort. 
~ ™ +o 


*“Nothing Mere Harmful ”’ 


“Nothing would be more harmful to our economy, at the 
moment, than the imposition of a rigid ceiling on prices. If we 
decide that fiscal dnd monetary measures eventually require 
further support, then price control should be as far back in the 
production chain as possible, starting at the raw material level.” 

That’s not the opinion of some casual arm-chair talker about 
controls. That is the considered opinion of a key administrator 
in the Wartime Prices and Trade Board during the last war, 
Edgar G. Burton, presiderit of the Robert Simpson Co. 

That is sound advice. There was much more like it in Mr. 
Burton’s address before the conference of the Canadian Retail 
Federation at Montreal this week. 

Go slowly and carefully with arbitrary measures at this 
critical time, he warned. Rushing into controls before they are 
needed or before the public i§ willing to accept them can only 
result in confusion and worse. | 

As he points out, this is not full-out war yet, when the public 
can be expected to make sacrifices it would not consider at other 
times. And this mobilization period may last a very, long while. 

Nothing is to be gained by cutting off this or that, —| 
what we cut off can be used and used immediately in defense. | 
“There are myriads of end-products,” said Mr. Burton, “where | 
labels of ‘nonessential’ or ‘essential’ are purély someone’s opinion. 
Only under conditions of total war is there justification for ‘the 
prohibition of the manufdcture of some products as compared 
with others.” 

_ To a man on, or near a street car line, a,private motor car 
and the gasoline to run it may seem to be luxuries. To another 
on a farm or in the suburbs of a large city, they would be necessi- 
ties. In our individual tastes and requirements we are not, by 
"any means, alike. . 

. Burton did well to emphasize that our ability to meet the 
threat we are facing today is far greater than it was in 1939. 
We have substanti more people, more developed resources, 
more power, more kfow-how and greater productivity. We can 
hardly expect to carry out the massive defense preparation now 
planned without some bel somewhere, but we cer- 
_ tainly don't need to put our whole’eeonomy into a strait jecteet. 


: 
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| if the purchaser wants it register- 


In New-Used Cars. 


Upsurge in Buying Follows on Talk of Produc- 
tion Cutback, Higher Taxes—New Deliveries 
Up to Four Months—Used Prices Firming 


' By RONALD WILLIAMS 

Automobile demand—one of 
the more sensitive economic baro- 
meters—was soaring again this 
week. 

Talk of production cutbacks, 
material and manpower shortages 
and higher taxes is causing an 
upsurge in buying. 

The effect on the market was 
felt immediately. Deliveries have 
lengthened in some cases to four 
months. The grey market in new- 
used cars was being revived. Used 
car prices and demand are firm- 
ing. 

Last week, when General 
Motors dealers in Toronto 
wouldn’t promise anything better 
than two months’ delivery on 
Chevrolets, a big used-car dealer 
was offering 27 new Chevs, and 
Pontiacs for sale—all at over list 
prices. ; 

Surging demand again makes it 
profitable for customers to take 
delivery of new cars from author- 
ized dealers, and turn round and 
sell them to used car operators. 
They are getting premiums ‘of as 
much as $100 again. 

When this grey marketeering 
was so prevalent before, mant- 
facturers insisted on customers 
signing agreements prohibiting 
sale of the car for six months, As 
the supply situation got better, 
many dropped this practice, 

On top of this, the legality of 

a, contracts was questioned. 


Shareholders 


More Canadians apparently 
want their. stocks in their own} 
names. And in the current brisk 
market more and more Canadians 
|are becoming investors. 

It all adds up to another boom 
— and headaches — for the 
transfer departments of the trust 
companies. . When stock is sold, 


ed, they attend to the details; the 
new purchaser’s name goes on the 
company’s shareholder’s list, and 
he gets dividends and important 
;}company announcements auto- 
| matically. 

Expanding office space, steadily 
growing staffs and piles of stock 
certificates . everywhere reflect 
the biggest boom in transfer busi- 
ness history. Harassed officials 
have even considered setting up 
night staffs in an attempt to keep 
pace with the work. 

“We've never seen anything 
like it,” a trust company official 
told The Post this week. “The 
latter half of 1950 was active | 
| enough, but this year so far even | 
surpasses 1929.” 

Today’s business, transfer men | 
say, represents investment in| 
long-established, dividend-paying 
industrial companies. 

The rush is almost daily length- 
}ening the shareholder lists of | 
most Canadian publicly owned 
companies, | 


“We figure the shareholder’s 
lists of the companies whose 
| transfer and dividend business 
| we handle have increased on the 
average of 10% to 15% in the last 
six: months,” another trust offi- 
cial told" The Post. “One well- 
known Canadian company whose 
ownership was shared by 29,000 
stockholders early ‘in 1949: is now 
| divided among more than 35,000 
shareholders.” 

As another example, Bell 
Telephone added over . 18,000 
shareholders in the past year to 
bring its total to 77,965. 

All this means that investment 
im Canada’s industrial future was 
never at a higher rate; never 
spread over so many compara- 
tively small stockholders. Al- 
though a good deal of the stock 
being purchased today by the 
small investor is coming from 
large-estate holders, large share- 





Easter Parade to Cost More 


And Fashion Trade Ponders Impact of U. S. Goods 


By CYRIL BASSETT 
Has She started dreaming yet 
of that Easter Parade—now only 
3C-odd shopping days away? 
Be ready to dig deep when she 
does. Much deeper than.last year 
—an extra $5 on last year’s $25 


dress; $15 on the $50 suit; 25% |. 


on shoes—and so on all the way 
up the scale and through the en- 
semble. oe 

She may buy more too...There 
will be a more tempting range to 
choose from. The New York label 
and styles will be around in 
greater variety. 

And the selling theme will go 
something like “one last fashion 
fling before austerity sets in.” 

If that brings you pain and a 
feeling of “whoops, there goes,the 
budget” you have company—in 
the fashion themselves. 

It’s not only the higher price 


ed ea RIN TRE NE SAS Satis 


Pending a decision, other dealers 
didn’t require customers to’ sign. 
Recently, such contracts . were 
ruled legal. In view of the current 
grey-market traffic and signs that 
it is going to get worse, there 
were indications that “no-sale” 
clauses may be put back in sales 
contracts. 
Heavy Backlogs 

There are exceptions to current 
trend in demand. But in most 
areas, it is soaring. Some dealers 
report backlogs twice as long as 
this time last year. — 

Demand was said to be due to 
“scare” buying, fear of higher 
prices ‘and inflation ard curtail- 
ment in the use of chrome trim. 

Some idea of the magnitude of 
the demand ean be gathered from 
current production figures, Out- 
put so far this year is going at a 
record clip. From Jan. 1-27, 32,492 
trucks and cars rolled off the lines 
against 28,896 last year. And last 
year was the greatest on record. 
Despite this year’s higher output, 
supply is losing ground in the 
race with demand, 

The figure would have been 
much larger but for the fact that 
Chrysler lines were shut down for 
model changeover, . 

G.M. produced 16,273, 20% more 
than December’s 13,664 and top- 
ped January, 1951, by 6,525. 

Ford of Canada produced the 
biggest chunk of the balance, The 

(Continued on page 3, col. 4) 


Want Names 


Registered With Companies 


| holders and in a few cases from 


Europe, there is still no evidence 
of large-scale liquidation. “It is 
mainly a case of some of the 
larger shareholders cashing in on 
profits built up over the past 
year and some liquidation for 
succession-duty purposes,” 


states. 

Important factors in high 
transfer business rate are: a 
major ‘part of buying today is for 
cash by investors who Want to 
take delivery of their stock for 
a lengthy hold for dividend pur- 
poses; more and more brokerage 
houses are urging clients to re- 
gister their stock, partly to free 
clerical departments from head- 
aches of “claimed” dividends. 

Every trust company contacted 
in the survey has had to extend 
office space in its transfer depart- 
ments during the past year, and 
on the average employment has 
been stepped up anywhere from 
30% to 40%. Currently, transfer 
business is running around 30% 
ahead of last year and 1950 was 


| at least 20% ahead of 1949. Trust 


companies specializing in mining 
company business, particularly 
gold mines, have not experienced 
the same boom. 


‘May Build $6 Million Plant 


For Harvard Trainer ‘Engines 


Construction of a $6 to $8 
millions aigeraft, piston-engine 
plant—Canada’s_ first—may be 
undertaken in the Montreal area, 
The Financial Post is informed. 
This would follow Defense Min- 
ister Claxton’s announcement of 
proposed manufacture in Canada 
of engines for more Harvard 
training ‘planes. ‘ 


It is understood that the Cana- 
dian Pratt & Whitney Co. of 
Canada are now presenting pro- 
posals to Ottawa for such a plant. 
The “Wasp Junior” engine made 
by the company is the Harvard 
engine. 


If these proposals are agreed to 
by Ottawa, such a plant will make 
industrial and aviation history— 
even during the peak of produc- 


tags—which always make selling 
more difficult or at least tend to 
contract the market—what brings 
the real pain here is the threat 
posec by wide-open U. S. com- 
petition for the first time in fo 
years. But for Korea, this would 
have been the first really “norm- 
al” postwar year. 

The View 


: Trade’s 
This spectre has been hanging |. 


over the needle trades in Mont- 
real, Toronto and Winnipeg for 
several months now—since it be- 
came known in October last that 
come Jan. 2, the quotas on gar- 
ment imports, first imposed in 
November 1947, would come off 
completely. - 

Ever since, the garment men 


and others in\ allied trades— 
lingerie, xnitwobe; foundation 
garments in particular — have 
been hammering away st Ottawa 


*/Problems Here 


{prominent investment authority 


, 


PRICES |No Tempora 


at fetes set Price, Wase 
Controls Now 


auction, thus forming the pattern 

for substantial boosts in next 

season’s fur coats. Here are aver- 

age price increases: beaver, 25%; 

wild mink, 15%; ranch mink,| OTTAWA. (Staff) — Despite 

15%; Alaska seal skins, 5%-20%;|U. S. action, there is still*no dis- 

muskrats, 60%; white fox, 50%;/| position here to try to head-off 

otter, 50%; marten, 30%-50%;| wage and price boosts by pro- 

claiming a temporary’ “freeze.” 

It is felt that all over Canada 

there is a rash of price and wage 

adjustments going the rounds “in 


Canadian squirrels, 50%. 
* *. 
anticipation” of an over-all freeze. 


Ice cream prices were hoisted 
in most of Ontario and parts of 
Quebec during -the past two 
weeks. As a result of increase in 
bulk ice cream of 9c to 12¢ a gal., 
the nickel cone will be 6c from 
here on. Two large companies 
have also raised brick price from 
35c to 38c. Bars, pies, etc., have 
also been raised. 

” ” . 

Refrigerator price has been 
raised this week by Canadian 
Westinghouse. The standard 7- 
cu.-ft. model was increased, $16 
to $345; the larger model remains 
at $399. 


seems to be that the attempted 
cure, right now, would probably 
be worse than the disease. 
Meanwhile, there is generai 
agreement with Mr. Howe’s view 
that external forces (chiefly U. S.) 


‘ada’s inflation. And there is hope 
that measures taken there and 
elsewhere outside Canada (alloca- 
tion’ of critical materials, for 
example) will do as much as 
anything to curb the present up- 
surge. 

And it is this external upsurge 
that is an important element in 
suggesting that we can’t hold a 
fixed price line here in Canada. 

There is presently a gap of five 
to seven points jn the U. S. and 
Canadian cost of living indices. 
To attempt to roll back or hold 
the Canadian line at its present 
172.5 against a comparable figure 
in the U. S. which is now touching 
the 179 mark is thought here 
quite impractical. 

Thete’s every presént intention 
of eventually putting some kind 
of a halter on the basic cost-of-liv- 
ing items—exclusive| of rent, 
which is being left to the provin- 
ces. At the same time, there'll 
likely be some restraint placed on 
wage increases. 


“FREE LIST?’ 


«But it won't be over-all 
freeze and it will most likely 
include on the “free list” a wide 
range of so-called “luxury” or 
non-essential items. These items 
will be left to fend for themselves 
in the present emergency. They'll 
probably be unable get any 
critical materials for their manu- 
facture; they’ll have no priority on 
the labor market. And they’ll 
likely be taxed right through the 
ceiling by high excise imposts. 
But beyond that, they’ll not be 
| Policed and frozen price-wise, as 
Few major shortages in alumin- | ae the ae World Wate i 
um-using goods are seen likely ae the likely timing on all 
to develop immediately in Canada I : ti Mr H ; 
as the result of a U. S. Govern-|_ *" : ake aye 7 9 : aie 
ment order last week end barring icereiuent’ gat i wh the : 
the use of aluminum there ‘in . . = 
some 200 consumer’ items are to be no over-all controls at 
: present. Early next week when 
Consensus among aluminum | the Prime Minister introduces the 
using industries in Canada con- Emergericy Measures Act there 
tacted by The Post is the only will + aria detailed sieen ie 
shortages that could be immé- (Continued on page 7, col. 6) _ 
diately foreseen were in such r 


things as small decorative articles e e 
Retailersin 


Tea was boiling again this 
week with a 2c-4c increase ip 
price to wholesalers. Increase was 
due chiefly to higher costs of 
packaging and handling as well 
as increased prices from suppliers 
in India and Ceylon in late 1950, 

- = . 

Drapery prices are on the rise. 
Increases of,anywhere from 10% 
to 30% have taken place across 
the board during the past three 
months and further increases are 
pending in almost every line. 

. « s 

Engraving and_ electrotyping 
charges have been raised in the 
Toronto area by around 10%. 
Higher costs of metais and 
chemicals are chief factors be- 
hind the rise, 


U. K. cars are in for another 
price bopst, Austin and Vauxhall 
prices have been raised in Eng- 
land, ‘will likely follow here. It 
looks as if Austin A-40 will jump 
ta around $1,775 ($1,691), the 
A-70 model to. around $2,395 
($2,245). ° 


US Aluminum Ban 
Presenting Few 


for cars and refrigerators which 
are not manufactured extensively 
in Canada, rather than in more 
important lines such as aluminum 
pots and pans, building materials 
and furniture, which are made 


here. : : MONTREAL (Staff) — Can- 
Some informants emphasized | aqa’s 150,000 reailers are in for a 


however that the U. S. order was : , 
“ good year in 1951. That’s thé 
so confused and muddled” that | consensus among retailers who 


it was too early yet to say what | attended the ninth annual meet- 
the over-all effect might be in| ing of the Canadian Retail Fed- 
Canada. eration here this week. 


Despite some _ shortages or 
threats of shortages, rising prices, 
restrictions on credit installment 
and talk of controls, most of those 
contacted by The Post were opti- 
mistic about this year’s prospects, 
tion in the last war, all engines| said it should be better than 1950 
for aircraft were obtained oiitside|in physical volume and almost 
Canada. : certainly in dollar volume. 

Up to now manufacture of air-| “We expect our biggest year 
craft engines in Canada has never | yet,” said John B. Chapple, of 
been considered practical because| Chapples Ltd., which operates a 
of the enormous cost of setting up| department store at Fort William 
such a plant as against the smail| and five branches in other com- 
number of engines required. munities at the Lakehead. “We 

A change in viewpoint may| were down about 10% last year, 
have been brought about because] but both December and January 
the parent Pratt & Whitney Co.| were well ahead and we expect 
in the United States is currently|tg peat our previous record set 
occupied with the manufacture of|jn 1948. Prices aré higher an 
jet engines and may not have the! deliveries a bit slower, but so far 
capacity to serve Canada’s piston-| we’ye been getting the merchan- 
engine needs. i dise.. Although there’s some resis- 

The Canadian subsidiary of|tance business is good.” 

Pratt & ~Whitney situated at This optimism was shared by 
Longueui] outside Montreal is at| others. All lines. ed tobe 
present a sales and service organi- moving well, with supplies rela- 
zation. “| tively good. Some durable goods 
such as refrigerators. were re- 
ported short in some areas but 
soft. goods were plentiful and in 
demand. Expanding defense pro- 
gram is expected to cut into de- 
liveries of durables through diver- 
sion of raw materials into more 
. essential uses. This, together 
for some new protective legisla-| with installment credit restric- 
tion. They fear dumping at one/| tions, is expected to deflect con- 
end and what they call the draw-| sumer buying more and more 
ing power of “the myth of the/ into the soft goods. 

New York label” at the other. Little Effect. 

From both, ends this spring| Tightening of installment cred- 
the expectati@ns is for a greater | it has affected some business, but 
volume and variety of New York |for the most part, retailers re- 
and other U. S.: garment houses’ | ported that it had dampened buy- 
goods: on the Canadian market.|ing very little. Some thought 
At the dumping end $ou have | they might haye sold more with- 
U. S. manufacturers disposing of | out the restrictions but this was 
small surpluses of volume-pro- | almost impossible to measure ac- 
duction goods on the Canadian | curately, especially with sales up 
market at below-cost prices. And | over a year ago anyway. 
under ian customs regula-| Defense expenditures are also 
tions as revised in 1948 this is per-| meaning more business for the 
fectly legitimate providing the| retailer in many areas. For in- 
same goods are disposed of in| stance, at Chatham, N.B., where 

. at below-cost prices. But ghee gr — 
luses are small in| its facilities, improvement in 
the U. S. market their | business has already begun to 
on a | show, according to J. D. 
3% <Jr. of the Chatham brench of the 


f 
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But the prevailing view here}, 


are largely responsible for Can-)}, 
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Business 


First? — 


Construction Squeeze, Base Metals Cutback 
Seen Immediate Possibilities —- But Many 
Problems Ahead Before Program Gets Rolling 


' (Digest of Mr. Claxton’s report to Commons, p. 20) 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 
OTTAWA (Staff)—There’s a delayed-action fuse tied to the $5 _ 


billion Claxton defense program: 


How soon and in what direction will it really bite into business- 
as-usual, put the real squeeze on manpower and materials? 


Opinions here differ’ widely. For the important underlying fact 


is that no one has yet come to grips with the realities of a really 
tight squeeze on manpower and materials. 

On the face of: it, most ofthe impact of the defense program 
will be cumulative, will vary widely in timing and intensity, with 


different industries. 
inside 

Nev 

Report on Quebec 

New industries spring up in Que- 

bec, old ones expand. The story 

of the’ great province’s amazirg 

industrial development, prospects 


for the future. ‘A special report 
(p. 29-47). 


Business and the Census 


It’s census year again. What uses 
can business make of this counting 
of heads that takes place every 10 
years? What's new and significant 
about this year’s census?. Kenneth 
R. Wilson Jescribes the innova- 
tions, new technique that will be 
employed (p. 15). 


U.K. Coalition? 


Would coalition split the. British 
Labor party? What might be the 
over-all effect? Adelphi comments 
in London Calling (p. 11). 


Essential Projects 


What big national or local pro- 
jects should be pushed, what post- 
poned until-defense needs are met? 
Coast-to-coast answers to the 
Question (p. 9). 


Our Defense Costs 


What's the breakdown on our 
| three-year $5 billion defense costs? 
Where and how will the big build- 
up come? Defense Minister Clax- 
| ton’s report to Commons (p. 20). 


} 


Investment Policy 

What investment program should 
be followed under present, fere- 
seeable conditions? The manager 
of the Compton Account? gives his 
views. Managed Investment (p. 5). 


Optimistic Mood 
Expect ‘Biggest Year Yet’ 


{ J. D. Creaghan Co., five-store 
N. B. dry goods chain. Outlook 
for many Maritimes retailers is 
good, especially with the expand- 
ing woods operations which have 
resulted from big demand for 
pulpwood and pitprops, he said. 
Several spoke out sharply 
against possible introduction of 
price controls. A typical com- 
(Continued on page 7, col. 5) 


Construction can be most im- 
mediately and deeply affected. 
The reason: the new 3,000-man 
air training program which it’s 
hoped. to get rolling by. August. 
To achieve this means a big ex- 
pansion in airfields and air train- 
ing facilities. This will take a 
large part of the new $200-$300 
millions construction work Na- 
tional Defense expects to place in 
the next 12 to 15 months, This 
is one reason why Central Mort- 
gage and Housing has cut lending 
on new homes to 80%. 


From here on the path ahead 
doesn’t yet emerge with any 
clarity, : 

Materials: One possibility under 
intensive discussion this week 
was a cutback in base metals to 
civilian users. A 20% cutback in 
copper has been suggested. Deci- 
sions May come soon. But noth- 
ing has been finalized yet. 

Manpower. The Government 
moved this week to create some 
ody which would come to grips 
with manpower problems in set- 
ting up the National Advisory 
Council. on Manpower. From 
this. body’s deliberations should 
emerge something more than the 
mere guesses made to date on 
daefense production manpower 
needs. 

To date, Labor Minister Gregg 
has made the sole attempt to 
pick a figure from the air. He 
says 130,000, on top of the 100,000 
he now thinks are engaged on 
defense work, But it is only a 
guess, as his own officials admit. 
And it’s a guess which doesn’t 
seem to jibe with the $1,600 mil- 
lion figure which Mr. Claxton 
says will be spent in 1951-52 on 
the armed forces and arms aid. 


* Timing The Big Unknown 
Timing is one of the big un- 
knowns in all these estimates. 
The big Canadair plant at 
Cartierville, for example— now 
very proud of having turned out 
its first F86E—is believed to be 
geared up to produce 50 of these 
planes a month—or could shortly 
do-so, if it had the engines. 
Such a program would require 
10,000 men for the next seven or 
eight months—just at this one 
plant alone. (It could keep this 
number employed almost indef- 
initely if the British could get 
even more engines from U. S. to 
enable us to produce aircraft for 
them as well as for ourselves.) 
But since these engines must 
(Continued on page 3, col. 4) 
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Who Pays Claims for Damages 
Caused by Atomic Bomb Tests? 


Atomic bomb tests being car- 
ried out in Southern Nevada are 
bringing in a flood of claims on 
insurance companies for property 
damages said to have been caused 
by such tests. 

P. S. Lassen, loss manager of 
the Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, said “about 50 claims” had 


d/been received at his office. The 


North America’s West Coast head- 
quarters are in San Jose. Claims 
received ask indemnity for broken 
| windows and cracked walls. 

Just how insurance cover ap- 
plies to these claims involves 
major policy of the insurance 
companies, stated R. C. Stange, 
assistant general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


Should the companies pay and 
if so under what policies or 
clauses of policies? Does this 
damage come under the extended 
cover (or supplemental clauses) 
of fire policies? Some say “No.” 


The subject has been discussed 
by the National Board’s Pacific 
Coast Committee, Stange said. 
Individual firms have referred 
the problem to home offices, most 
of which are in the East, for 
decision. 


Other companies have declined 
comment on the claims although 
it was indicated they had re- 
ceived them. In some quarters 
it is suggested that damages 
should be made good by the U. S. 
Government. 


Paee of Business 


Cost of living climbed to new high Jan. 1 of 172.5 from 171.1 
previous month, biggest monthly increase since 2.1 points last June. 
Since August, 1939, index inereas¢d 71.1%. All groups up; biggest 
rise in home-furnishings and services. 

Cheques cashed 1950 reached all-time record of $100,635 mil- 
lions, up 15% from previous peak in 1949. New maximum reached 
in each economic area, largest in Ontario of 18.3%. 

Steel production 1950 reached new record high of 3,298,069 tons, 
up 6.5% from previous peak year 1949, 146% above wartime peak 


in 1942. f 


Foreign Security sales November down to $40 millions from $63.7 


millions October, but up. 42.3% from November, 1949. U. S. sales 
balance $3.5 millions ($20.4 millions October). Net sales to U. S. 
first 11 months were $255.7 millions ($16 millions year 1949). 

Em in industry Dec. 1 moved contra-séasonally upward 
by 0.7% over November, 5.4% over December, 1949, to 212.6 (1926—= 
100). Wéekly payrolls up 12.3% over last year to new record of 

72. . 
wr adintidties Deeember -rose to 175.7 ag%4.0 Nov.; 156.9 Dee. 
1949). Largest gain of 3.3 points in nonferrous metals. General 
building materials index rose 35 points in year to 235.2 (1950 peak: 
237.1 Sept.). 


Electric refrigerators produced October rose to 34,253 units, more 
than double- 1949. Ponniative 10-month total 279,177 (146,715 in 
1949). Washing machines down to 27,318 (28,522 Oct. 1949). 
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_EATON'S 


Our newest, and without doubt, our finest 


Viking Radio-Phonograph 


Created expressly and exclusively for EATON'S, this 


Viking radio-phonograph features « handsome, period- 
style cabinet finished in fine-grained veneers and contrast- 
ing trim, hand-rubbed and polished. You'll thrill to its 


gracious design . . . its exceptional tone .. . 


its surprising 


power and station range... and unusually true reproduc- 


tion and clarity of your favourite recordings. 


Walnut Veneer, EATON 


Price, each 


Prices slightly bigher west ef 


the Rockies. 


Your Best Buy is an EATON Brand! 


EATON'S 


COMPANY REPORTS 


a penne a _ 
profit for the year en ec. 31, | > 
to $91,650, down|*secured by: 
from the previous year’s 
- $100,440. Liabilities to the public 
totaled $1,943,393 ($1,961,408) secur- 
ed chiefly by Hquid assets of $938,880! _ 
Mortgages amounted to | Net prefit 


1950, amounted 


8.75% 


($957,121). 


Mortgages 
Liquid assetss 
Total 


Office premises .... 
938. 
‘ot. 4,306,307 
éIncludes bonds and stocks. 


950 1949 


1 
| Liabs. to public, etc.* $1,943,393 $1,961,409 
2,362,914 2, 


340,656 


3,299,944 
45,000 
957,121 
4,302,065 


91,650 100,440 


$3,322,427 | ($3,299,944). fox irae bce Pree: Pete 
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MARINE INDU 


Head Office 
Montreal, P.O. 
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Deep Tans Made in the Offic 
ust Turn on the Sun Lamp 


“Yes, noticed that myself. He’s 
got that color since he came back 
from holidays. Been working eve- 
nings and weet ends to catch up.” 

ou May soon spot the execu- 
tive and office worker by their 
Palm Springs tan. ‘ Canadian 
"Westinghouse Electric is pushing 
sales of sun lamps for office use. 

It. featured fluorescent sun 
lamps at Ontario Retail Hard- 
ware Association exhibits in To- 
ronto, Sun lamps weren't. new, a 
representative explained, but the 
selling emphasis on office, home 
and other use was, 

An executive tan get a deep 
tan by sitting under a fluorescent 
sun lamp while he works. The 
lamp comes in the form of a long 
tube, like any other fluorescent 
lamp, and installs in an overhead 
fixture. Standard fluorescent fix- 
tures can be used, but special 
ones are recommended. 

A ‘lamp with reflector will 
throw ultra-violet rays all over a 
room. Boss or workers can sit for 
long periods of time under treat- 


ADVERTISING 


The Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association will hold 1951 Eastern 
Round Table, March 19, 20, at 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York 
City. 

+ ~ 

J. B. Leupold has been appoint- 
ed vice-president in charge F. H. 
Hayhurst Montreal office./ 

a = ” 


J. J. Gibbons Advertising (Tor- 
onto) is planning newspaper and 
trade ads of Stromberg-Carison’s 
1951 models promoting full-float* 
ing “isotone” speaker. 

* + « * 

Ronson Art Metal Works an- 
nounces promotion of new “Gem” 
ladies’ lighters, new desk, library 
and “standard” lighters in full 
page ads in French and English 
magazines plus radio “20 Ques- 
tions” quiz program and “Le Jour- 
nal de Claude Henri Grignon.” 

: am * 


J. Walter Thompson Co. (Tor- 
onto) announces 1951 campaign 
for Rowntree Co, Black Magic 
Chocolates of weekly inserts in 
Toronto and Montreal dailies. Ad 
features charcoal drawings by 
British illustrator Forrester 
dramatizing importance of gift of 
Black Magic in romance. 
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ment by this kind without danger | 
of sunburn. 


enough to cause tanning but giv- 
ing healthful effects, the com- 
pany claims, 

High - intensity lamps should 


not be left on too long, looked at} } 


directly or put too near the skin. 
Westinghouse claims its fluores- 
cent sun lamps “last five to ten 
times longer than ordinary sun 
lamps,” that their long tubes 
irradiate over bigger areas, that 
they don’t give off undesirable 
heat. : 

Various firms had new or re- 
cent additions to product. lines 
at the. show, An Ontario-made 
intercommunication system en- 
ables the housewife to talk to 
a caller at the front door without 
leaving the kitchen, or a store to 
talk to stockroom. New synthetic 
waders give~ fishermen extra 
light weight at low cost, it’s 
claimed. A _ self-sticking cloth 
tape mends- clothing, seals 
windows. 


Account Appointments, ‘Plans 
And News of Personnel in the 
Canadian Advertising World 


Muter, Culiner, Frankfurter & 
Gould (Toronto) appointed by 
Public Finance Corp. for eastern 
campaigns. Starting six-times 
weekly newscast on CKEY, Tor- 
onto for 52 weeks plus direct mail 
er * * o 


J, Walter Thompson Co, (Tor- 
onto) co-operative newscast cam- 
paign for Shell Oil has brought up 
to 17, newscasts sponsored, by ad- 
dition of Henri Poullin, Montreal 
and Allan Jordan, Penticton. 

- o * 


E. W. Reynolds Advertising 
(Toronto) promoting institutional 
advertising for Trane Co, of Can- 
ada in national consumer publica- 
tions plus booklet on importance 
of consulting architect on all 
forms of residential construction 


iplus aids in home construction 


planning. Also trade paper ad 
campaign of Trane Code-Rated 
Convector-Radiator. 
* * * ; 

Tandy Advertising (Toronto) 
has brought out unusual activity 
brochure for Photographic Sur- 
vey Corporation emphasizing by 
pictures and copy steps necessary 
in going abeut President Tru- 
mans’ Point Four Plan and other 


STRIES LIMITED 


Shipyards and Plans 
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TRANSPORTATION 


THOMAS HETHRINGTON 


elected chairman of the Van- 
couver Advertising Club. 


Ree een HE eT TT 


plans of economic assistance to 
under-developed areas. Shows 
how ‘company takes first step of 
making inventory of under- 
developed area by air survey, 

* * . 


Thomas Hethrington succeeds 
Dean Miller as chairman of Van- 
couver Advertising Club. Stanley 
Bowdler elected vice-chairman. 


Frequent insertion of small 
space ads in high circhlation 
United States magazines and 
newspapers is the basis of the 
British Columbia Government 
Travel Bureau 1951 campaign by 
O’Brien Advertising (Vancouver). 

* . 7 


J. J. Gibbons preparing a new 
series of trade ads for Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph of Canada, 

s 


Carl Byoir & Associates (Hamil- 
ton) introduces new “thin model” 
pen for W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. in 
20% increased advertising cam- 
paign for 1951 in magazines and 
newspapers. New pen panetella- 
styled with air-pressure filling. 


Toronto offices of Walsh Ad- 
vertising and Walsh International 
Advertising brought together in 
new Bank of Nova Scotia Build- 
ing, Toronto, 

F * o . 


Stevenson & Scott (Vancouver) 
appointed by British Columbia 
Products Bureau of Vancouver 
Board of Trade. 


Announcing 


on 
gineers of New Brunswick’ — J 
Harry Moore, president. 

Bell .Telephone .Co. .of .Canada 
(Montreal)—E. A. Rolph, assistant 
vice-president; D. W. Ferrier, assist- 
ant vice-president (operations); C. 
L. Dewar, general manager, eastern 
area; A. G. Anderson, assistant 
vice-president, (engineering). 

Cc Breweries Ltd. (To- 
ronto)—Stewart Tucker, advertising 
manager, O’Keefe’s Brewing Co. 

Canadian General Electric (To- 
ronto)—D. I, Bain, special products 
section; E. J. Reynolds, domestic 
refrigerator section. 

Crown Life Insurance Co. (To- 
ronto) — G. N. Watson, group 


actuary, 
Trust Company (Halifax) 
—Harold Connolly, director. 

Federal Govt. (Ottawa) — Secre- 
tary of State Department, Patent 
and Copyright Office — Thomas O. 
Whillans, Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents. 

Gazette Printing Co. (Montreal) — 
Allar B, Wilgar, advertising man- 
ager. 

Great-West Life’ Assurance Co. 
(Winnipeg)—R. M. Gaby, associate 
group supervisor at Toronto Branch. 

Hart Battery Co. (St. Johns, Que.) 
—H. H. Johnston, assistant general 
manager. 

Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts (Walkerville)—H. E. Harmon 
treasurer; Thomas Snelham, comp- 
troller; Andrew J, Larkins, assistant 
comptroller. 

Acceptance Corp. 
(Mon ) — R. B. Hutchinson, 
manager, Edmundston branch; J. A. 
Reynolds, manager, Regina branch 

Johns-Manville Corp. (New York 
City) — Clifford F. Rassweiler, 
vice-chairman; Leslie M. Cassidy, 
president; Adrian R. Fisher, vice- 
president in charge of all asbestos 
mining. 

Montreal Corn Exchange -- E. B. 
Paterson, president. 

Mohtreal District Notarial Asso- 
— -~ J, Theo Legault jr., presi- 

ent. ; 

Montreal Institute of Investment 
analysts — Peter D. Falk, president. 

Nabob Food Products (Vancou- 
ver) — B. C. Erridge and H. W. T. 
Sherwood, directors. 

National Breweries Ltd. (Mont. 
real) — J. Armand Desrochers, gen- 
eral manager. 

Insurance 


Norwich Union Life 
Seciety (Toronte) — H. K. Balfour, 
branch manager, Toronto; S. K. 
Thompson, branch manager, Win- 
nipeg. . 

Quebec Power Co. (Montreal) — 
R. J. Beatimont, chairman; J. A. 
Fuller, president; E. D. Gray-Donald 
and P. S. Gregory, vice-presidents. 

Chamber of Commerce— 
A. A. Turner, president. 

St. Raymond Paper Ltd.—Raiph 

G. Johnstone, vice-president and 


W. J. ©. Sutton — vice-president 
and advertising manager of Gazette 
Printing Co., Montreal, 


DOMINION COAL CO. reports 
from i 


M.P., OTTAWA Toronts, 


Top $11 Billio 


ion 
Quoted values of all stocks 
listed on the Toronto Stock Ex- 


1951, aggregate values reached a 
new, high of $11,231,926,234, a 
gain of more than 41 billion over. 
December's. $10,1 

All of the 19 divisions compris- 
ula chown 5 peio-al ibe tothe 
ri a . t mil. 
lions, while the balance, en mil- 
ann contributed by oils and 
mines, : 


Largest single gain was by-oil 
refining issues which gained 
$1,373,041,044, while base metals 
advanced $188 millions and 
utilities added $110 millions. 
Producing golds added $96 mil- 
lions, paper stocks, $76 millions 
and construction and steels and 
manufacturing issues each gain- 
ing $66 millions. Western oils 
moved up $41 millions, with 
heavy volume; holding mines 
were $32 millions higher, Tex- 
tiles advanced $28 millions and 
gains ranging up to $26 millions 
were made by agricultural im- 
plements, liquor stocks, foods, 
miscellaneous industrials, motors, 
retail stores and prospecting 
golds. 


Quoted values were calculated 
on 918 listed issues, of which 517 
are industrials. 


showed the yen hs 
one of the 

record, advancing 33\31 points to 
a new high of 324.0, |Base metals 
opened at their low the month 
of 163.37 and finished at 188.61 
for a net advance of|25.24. Golds 
were up 15.85 and western oils 
gained 13.04. 


erred 


Lamaque Nets 
33e in 1950 


Estimated earnings of $1,000,- 
523. equal to 33.35 cents a share 
was realized by Lamaque Gold 
Mines in 1950, not including 80% 
of cost-aid for the final three 
months nor the final 20% ad- 
justment for the full year. 

Earnings in 1937) had been 
equal ‘to 37 cents a share, in- 
cluding cost-aid. ce 

Construction of the mill addi- 
tion to increase capacity from 
1,500 to 2,000 tons daily is well 
advanced and scheduled for 
completion in October. 

No. 2 winze, to be put down 
from 2,400 to 3,600 ft. has been 
completely equipped and sinking 
has commenced. 

No. 2 mine shaft, about a mile 
north of No. 7 shaft, has been 
collared and equipped with a 
headframe, air compressor plant} 
hoist and surface buildings. Sink- 
ing is about to commence. 

A the Beacon mine a geo- 
physicial survey of the southwest 
area has been giving encourag- 
ing indications that are now be- 
ing followed up by a deep dia- 
mond drilling campaign. 

Gross value of bullion for the 
year was $4,251,833 from 537,255 
tons of ore milled, an average of 
1,472 tons daily. Included in 
revenues was $31,932 of cost-aid 
from 1949 operations. 


the month 
making 





WATSON JACK & CO. common 
shares approved for listing on Mont- 
real Curb Market, called for trading 
Jan, 31, 1951. Listing covers 50,000 
no par value common shares. 

—_—_— 

BELL TELEPHONE CO. OF 
CANADA reports another 6,148 
common shares, $25 par 
mitted to list of Montreal Stock | 
sExchange Jan. 31. 


ADVERTISING 
ENGINEER 
AVAILABLE 
Capable young man, gradu- 
ate engineer, sound 
advertising and 


perience, avail 
reasonable time. 


BOX 184 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


within - 


| Classified ods cost 8c per word and figure 
for each insertion. Minimum charge $2.00. 


Add six words when box number is re- 


quired. When replies are to be mailed 

to advertiser add 5c. Classified ads 

poyable in advance. Contact rates on 
application. 


TELEPHONE ADDRESS 
SERVICE 


POSITION WANTED 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


SEEK SENIOR POSITION. Top-notch 
eetet, eons, see. Raveieae 
Box 175, The Financial Post, 


a 
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Order NOW For Spring! 


TAILORED-TO-ORDER SUITS 
$59.50 to $95 | 


Now is the time to order your new Spring suit . ss 
meticulously tailored to your individual measure- ' 
ments. A suit that’s made for you and you alone, 
by Simpson's Tailored-to-Order Shop. 


the store for men 


SECOND FLOOR DEPT. 264 


Spegialists in 
BOILER ROOM RENOVATIONS 


Contact 
POWER PLANT CONTRACTORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


Printing Seriee and Luality 
| } at reasonable cost 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING DIVISION 
TORONTO: EM. 3-5981 MONTREAL: MA. 2331 


Henry G. Devitt 


(Fellow, Society of Actuaries) 


. s 
Consulting Actuary 
specializing in the installation and supervision of 
Pension Plans 


48.Wanless Crescent — Toronto, Ont. 
Tel: Mayfair 2727 


WANTED TO_INVEST 


Serious businessman with good executive ability and a 
proven record, wishes-to buy outright or invest into a well 
established manufacturing or other business. 

Would consider an inyestment up to $200,000 although a 
smaller proposition with prospects of growth would be suit- 
able. Particularly prefer situation where principal wishes to 
prepare for semi-retirement or requires additional capable 
manpower and capital to expand. Reply in confidence, 


Norman S. Brooke, Manager 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT GUARDIAN TRUST CO. 
MONTREAL 


The Defence and industric! Packaging Division of Dominion 
Foils (Canad) Limited is producing packaging mcterial in @ 
sumber of aluminum foil laminations to meet Joint Army ond Navy 
Specifications {A.N.) and the performonce requirements of 
the C.C.C. 


Metallic ports, chemicals, foodstuffs, surgical ond technicel 
instruments etc. require approved transit and storage pockage 


PACKAGING FO 


> 


Prompt delivery can be made of Heat Sealing Borrier Material 
in bag, pouch or web form for defence packaging. Responsible, 
screened personnel is available upon request to assist in planning 
layout and production in your packaging department. 
Whether your packaging program is immedicte or anticipated, 
@ memo on your letterheod will-receive fast and confidential 
ottention. 


Please write or call 


§ DOMINION FOILS (CANADA) LIMITED - 
1405 PEEL ST. + MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Distinctive 
FINE 
TAILORING 


for. 


GENTLEMEN 


Maenbors 


MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL CURB MARKET 


ON LISTED STOCKS 
mummons  PORMNB rab ON REQUEST 


WS) 485McGILLST., MONTREAL 


CALCULATING «42 RAPID 
ADDING MACHINES 


will work miracles 


accurate figuring is required! 


Every model is superbly designed and pre- 


cision engineered to 


* 
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Documents Are Admitted 
In Western Bakery Trial 


From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY—Documents admit- 
ted as evidence here during the 
trial of six western bakeries on 
charges of conspiracy alleged that 
the Alberta Bakers’ Association 
was attempting to fix prices and 
arrange for exclusive territories 
as far back as 1939. 

More than 40 documents, sub- 
ject of lengthy argument and 
prolonged adjournment, were 
finally admitted as evidence by 
Mr, Jystice Boyd McBride’ in 
Supreme Court this week. 

One letter, read by H. W. 

Riley, K.C., crown counsel, dated 
Sept. 11, 1939 said in part: 
_. “Very soon, we bakers have got 
to get our prices up, otherwise 
our ingredient cost is going to 
eat us up. There is a movement 
both in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan to have prices advance one 
cent per loaf within the next 10 
days. It would be fine if all three 
western provinces moved to- 
gether.” . 

The letter, Mr. Riley said, was 
from R, W. Ward, president and 
general manager of Canadian 
Bakeries Ltd., Calgary and was 
addressed to Ian Davidson, sec- 
retary of the Vancouver Bakers 
Association. 

’ The letter went on to state that 
one chain store was “willing to 


writer was confident other stores 
“will play ball.” 

It continued: 

“The foreign bakers in Van- 
couver should not be hard to 
convince. Possibly some may be 
in concentration camps by this 
time, or should be, Will you use 
all ‘pressure possible to see what 
can be done.” 

The reply, Mr. Riley said, 
from Davidson to Ward, was dated 
Sept, 16 and the letter outlined 
the wide. spread in Vancouver 
bread prices due to four grades 
of bread being produced. 


“There .is no need for me to 
enlarge on the complexity of 
getting the lower stratum to move 
together . . . I shall continue to 
work away at them but.I fear 
the delay ... will be sufficient 
to make it impossible for us to 
put into effect a general advance 
simultaneously with Alberta, 
Saskatchewan ... only one for- 
eign baker is behind bars so far, 
I am sorry to say.” 

Those charged with conspiracy 
to prevent or lessen competition 
in the industry, between 1933 and 
1950, are: McGavin Companies at 
Edmonton, Vancouver and Win- 
nipeg; Canadian Bakeries Ltd., 
Calgary; Weston Bread & Cake 
(Canada) Ltd. and Edmonton 
City Baking Ltd. 


co-operate with us” and that the 


Easter Parade 


More Costly 


(Continued from page 1) 

Canadian market of one tenth 
|the U. S. population. 

| But whether these surpluses 
| will show up this year to the ex- 
tent that they have.in the past— 
Ottawa had to step in to save the 
|Canadian industry in the 
thirties with anti-dump laws— 
| is debatable with shoppers in 
|U. S. storming the stores for 
goods of all kinds against the 
shortages threatened by defense 
demands. 


out anywhere near as bad as has 
| been feared. Ottawa meanwhile 
| is keeping watch. 

The “myth of the New York 
jlabel” is an extension of the 
| story. Here comes in also haute 


wherever speedy, 


operate with perfect 
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© - a 
Raises Questi 
Of Maple Sugar. 
Buying Agen 
ying gency: 

OTTAWA (Staff)—A question 
on the Commons order paper last 
week asks the Combines. Investi- 
gation commissioner: whether a 
preliminary enquiry has been 
made into “possible existence of 
an alleged combine aiming at 
fixing the price of maple sugar 
products in Quebec.” 

In line with usual practice, the 
Government will likely reply that 
no such information can be dis- 
closed. 

Apparently behind the enquiry 
is the change in practice. where- 
by some American and Canadian 
purchasers of Quebec’s maple 
sugar products now have a com- 
mon buying agency. 

More than, 80% of Canadian 
maple sugar and products comes 
from-Quebec. And’ Canadian and 
United States producers between 
them (in about the proportion of 
60-40) control the world output. 
Usually about half of Quebec’s 
output goes to foreign processors 
—partly through -U. S. channels, 
party through Quebec co-opera- 
tives and partly through private 
local processors. 


Whose Business 


Affected First? 


(Continued from page 1) 
come from U. S. and are a major 
bottleneck in North American 
production, we may not know for 
some weeks—possibly months; 
how fast this program can roll; 
how many men it will use. 

Similarly ‘the use of the Cana- 
dian-made Avro “Orenda” jet 
engine in the F86E — and the 
CF-100—will have to await deliv- 
ery of engines from assembly 
lines at Malton—perhaps a year 
in the future. 

Our U. S. dollar spending on de- 
fense is another important 
qualifying factor. Thus, in the 
F-86 program, one third of the 
over-all cost of the machine is 
| presently in engines, spares, etc, 
which must be procured in the 
U. S. So, when Mr, Claxton says 


Under these circumstances the | he has placed orders for $100 mil- 
threat of dumping may not turn | 


lions or $200 millions on this type 
of machine, the direct demand on 
Canadian labor and materials, 
amounts to only two thirds of the 


| total. 


Eventually, there may be sub- 
stantial offsetting orders placed 
in Canada by the U. S. or by 
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‘ 
S PECIALLY ‘designed and built to 
provide easier riding — easier, safer driving 


Be: 


—more profitable operation. 
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The Voyageur is brand new from front to 
rear bumper — the finest intercity coach to 
travel the highways. It has all the time- 
tested features you naturally expect in 
a Canadian Car coach, plus new refinements 
and improvements that constitute 
the last word in intercity travel. 


Check these Voyageur features 


@ Choice of International Red Engine er-A.£.C. 
Diesel Engine. 


Three models — 29, 33 or 37-passenger 
seating arrangements as desired. 


The “29” has full reclining seats and lerge 
baggage compartment, 

The “33 and “37” heave non-reclining 
seats. In the “37” the baggage space is 
utilized te provide the additional passenger 
accommodation. 


Interior View 
The well-lighted Inierier of 


the Voyageur hes rceomy, 


automotive division coulinable snus aghahhuend 


accuracy and éfficiency. 


No matter what your business you’ll find 
that a Plus Calculating or Rapid Adding 


| couture. And there’s real cause/North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
| for concern here in the minds of | tion countries. But so far these 
|Canadian dress manufacturers | have been slow in materializing— 


because many retail buyers main- | at Jeast in any quantity that puts 


in moheir. Windows cre 
glazed with non-laminated 
sheet safety glass. 


Canadian Car & 


Machine is a wonderful time and labour 
saver. If these advantages count with you, 


PR Sg 4 


es . your best 
buy is 


Write for name of 


PLUS BUSINESS MACHINES 


(EASTERN CAMADA) 


1174 Bay St. — Telephone: RAndolph 2606 — TORONTO 5, Ont. 
Plus Computing Machines Inc., 97 


tain that the Canadian woman 
will go for U. S. styles, materials 
and colors anytime in preference 
to Canadian even thotigh the 
prices are higher after duties, 

They say the Canadian manu- 
facturer is always one step be- 
| hind the times and that now they 
|}ean buy in U. S. without res- 
| triction they'll buy whenever a 
| good promotion line shows up. 
| Under quotas they had to limit 
|their purchases to a compara- 
tively few lines. 


your local Dealer 


iM St.. N York 7, N.Y. 
wrray St., New “Dollar for ‘dollar. our garments 


are the equal of U. S. products— 

in certain price ranges are far 
superior. Our service to the re- 

; | tailer is much better than he can 

| get in U. S. As for style, color 
:}and materials, we produce what 
“=\|we believe Canadian women 


a heavy, immediate drain on 
Canadian manpower and mate- 
rials. 

A case in point to support this 
is the matter of the $40 million 
radar order—-one of the first to 
be placed under NATO. These 


instruments are to be produced in 


a new plant near Toronto, yet to 
be ‘built. So the only immediate 
impact of this order is.a $2.5 
million building contract. 
There is one report here (not 
yet officially confirmed) that of 


| aes 
Say Canadian manufacturers: |the $700 millions of orders al- 


ready reported to Canadian 
Commercial Corp. by National 
Defense, only $200 millions rep- 
| resents firm contracts which have 


|an immediate or near-term effect 


on manpower and materials. 
The remainder is future busi- 


iness which may or may not be 


: | want—and we are not convinced | ttanslated into firm demand until 
“|that their preferences are pre- | 1952, 1953 or even later. 


:|dominantly for the _ brighter 
*: |} colors that U. S. women prefer.” 
‘| They believe also they’re en- 
titled to more support from the 

: | retail trade as a whole. They plan 
a “Buy Canadian” campaign to 
offset a splurge on U. S. goods. 
Their guns are aimed not so 


Grey Market 


In Automobiles 


(Continued from page 1) 


Foundry Co., Limited 


Illustrated leaflet and detailed 
Specification data on request, 


A SELF-SERVE, SELF-COLLECTING 
COIN COOLER FOR COCA-COLA 


much at the large retailers—most |Test were made by Studebaker, 
<|of whom say they aren't increas- | Nash, Kaiser-Frazer and Hudson. 
ling their U. S. buying overly |__ Against the Canadian increase, 
much this season—but at the| United States output is down 
small and specialty stores among | Slightly: from 540,984 last year to 
| whom there’s every indication of | 529,947 to Jan. 27 this year. This 


es me, Craven ‘A’ 

q is a positive rantee o 

cohen leasure. l to the 

tongue-kind to the throat 

Craven ‘A’ brings me the satisfac- 

tion assured < standard of 
won world- 


tae Saath deveet of cigarettes, 


CARNIRAS LTD. LONSOM, WIOLAND—100 YEARS _REPUTANON POR QUALITY 


_|a sizeable increase in U. S. buy-|Puts the U. S. supply -demand 


ing. 


Look For it Here 


Feb. 10, 1951 
REGULAR FEATURES 


picture further out of balance 
than in Canada. ‘ 

Highlight of Canadian opera- 
tions was resumption of Buick 
production by General Motors at 


Managed Invest, 5 | ts big Oshawa plant, after a lapse 


Advertising... 2 Mining... 26, 27 

ing 18 
Construction Tr. 13 
Editorials .... & 
Grain Provincial Rdup. 23 
Indus. G ° Quotations . . . 24 
Insurance ....22 What's New... 19 
Investments . 4, 5 
Labor Roundup 8 


Others Say . 


INDUSTRIALS 


Acad.-At. Sugar 4 Lambton Loan, 

Bell Phone ..4,13 Lambton Tr. ... 22 

Bowaters ... . 16 Med, Lt. & Pwr. 21 

Can. Brew. . . 4, 23 Mutual Life . . 2 

.Cement...22 National Life . . 18 

. Inv. Fund , 22 N. Amer. Life .. 20 

. Life ....13 #£Palestine Ec, Cp. 22 

Can. Marconi. . 21 C2 eee 

Cent, Can. Svgs. 21 i . 19 

= | Cons. Textile... 4 ‘Thrift Stores. . 

4 Equitable Life..20 Tor. Gen. Trusts 21 
Inv. Distributors 5 

MINES & OILS 

Metals ..26 New Hugh Mal. 26 

eeedl Powell uyn . 27 

23 Transc. Resources 4 

co 26 Magnet Consol, 23 

New Goldvue..16 Tower Pete... .. 18 


Market C’ment . 25 


You Asked Us , 21 | 


of 10 years. 
Buicks were manufactured at 


Oil Production . 20 |Oshawa from 1907 until 1941 when 


auto production was halted to 
| make way for war orders. 

After the war, G.Ms of Canada 
imported Buicks from the U. S. 


g| This was stopped in 1947 when 


emergency import restrictions 
were applied. 
Since then, no Buicks have 
been available for sale to the pub- 
lic through authorized G, M. deal- 


4) ers. A few were brought in by 


independent dealers, 

Shortly, Canadian-made small 
iseries Buicks will go on sale again. 
| The big Roadmasters will be im-’ 
ported from the U. S. 

To handle’the Buick production, 
G.M, undertqgok a $500,000 en- 
largement program, for building 
bodies and chassis. 

Engines will be assembled at 
G.M.’s Windsor plant. Complete 


‘|axle, front brake and steering 


Craven A 
the throat 
The largest-selling 


Cork Ti Ci 
in world! 


PIERRE DES MARAIS 
Printers 
2253 Rey $t., Montreal 18, Que. 


assemblies will be made here. 


Ficardé.Fleming 
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7 change 


~ close at hand is time-saving and efficient, Coca-Cola is the favourite of your 


Refreshes Workers 
Increases Efficiency 
Improves Morale 

Builds Goodwill 

Keeps People on the Job 


MARKUP 
for your use f 


‘TO CLIP THIS. COUPON 


INVITES YOU" 
Ce ee eee ee a em aan ay 


COCA-COLA, ON THE JOB, has been improving performance, keeping people’ } ¢oca.coLA LTD. 
better satisfied and strengthening good employee relationship for years. Department B, 
During a hard day’s work everyone needs refreshment. And refreshment 90 Broadview Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


We would like to get complete information on how 
the coin cooler for Coca-Cola can provide a worth- 


employees, they appreciate having it and are glad to pay for it. hile olsvide tn our ected 


The Vendo-83 coin cooler for bottled Coca-Cola is ideal equipment for 
office, factory and institutions. It takes up. very little space—costs next to 
nothing to operate—quickly pays for itself out of profits. It’s fully automatic 
—employees serve themselves, the cooler collects the money. 


Refreshed Employees Work Better 


Firm Name, SS 6 OS 6 OE 6 OD 6 OD 6 OR 6 Os Oo Os ows omg 
My Name. inc ans'tai cen cadence cedethces cabcen 


| Address. Coe sew eee abc c msm cesteme mms 


i Coby. «can cas eee On 0 Sis sew 6 FIO odin oo hs 


ce ce ce es ccs cee ce ee ee es ee es es es eee em ad 


‘ 
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REAL ESTATE 


Bell Phone Report Shows ‘equired For Income Tax Act 


under the Income Tax Act for the 1950 
to be filed as follows; 


Filed with Income Tax Return 
Return of Salaries, Wages and other 


tion ‘returns 
taxation year are 
Form 
P.D.1 


ee) Td 
Ways 


Filing Date) - 
With the mailing of the 1950)$243 9 share, Whef additional|~* 


rt of Bell Telephone | stock might be issued in 1951 has 
not been indicated. 


Feb. 28 
annual Feb. 28 


T.5 Annuities .. 
Co, of a this week, its 7 


U.S.T. 4-5-6 ,.,. Return of amounts paid by Cana- 


: NEW 
OFFICE BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
30,000 SQUARE FEET 


CONSIDER LEASING UNITS 
10,000 SQUARE FEET 


Radignt Heet @ Acoustic Ceilings 
’ Air Conditioned 


‘Sale, Rental & Appraisal 
of 

Factories, Warehouses, 

Industrial Sites, Office Space, 

Stores, Apartments, Hotels. 


Call EM 3-5661 
320 BAY 
Canade Permanent Bidg. 


Suitable for insurance 
Headquarters 
INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


OCCUPANCY ABOUT 
END OF 1951 


GIBSON BROS. 


357 BAY ST., TORONTO 


Ack for Mr. Remsay, 
EMpire 3-0685 


M@abers Toronte Real Estate Brd. 


MANUFACTURERS ATTENTION 
Responsible concern with full sales coverage from the Lake 
Head te the West Coast, and with factories at Winnipeg and 
Edmonten is open to agcept on commission, or will purchase 
and invoice on own paper, a staple line of merchandise. Our 
sales staff cover wholesale and retail hardware, departmental 
and furniture stores, etc. We may also be interested in manu- 
facturing your product in our plants, under licensed agreement. 


BOX 176, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


— een 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS CONTINUOUS INVESTMENT SERVICE 


CASSELS, BLAIKIE & CO. 


Business Founded 1877 


_ MEMBERS 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Ceneda 


16 Jordan St. 
Terente 


Telephone 
EM, 4.2292 


LARGE TRADE AGENCY 


WANTS TO REPRESENT 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS 
IN: UNITED STATES, LATIN AMERICA, EUROPE, WEST AFRICA 


ALSO OFFERS ITS SERVICES TO ACT AS BUYERS 
IM THESE COUNTRIES FOR CANADIAN FIRMS. 


Ye hove branches ond affiliated offices all over the world. 
WHITE BOX NO. 180, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 
; 


HOSIERY. MILL 


Old established knitting mill wishes to buy 
whole or part Interest in a hosiery mill. 


BOX NO. 168, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


CORP, 
LTD, 


LUBRICON PETROLEU 


(No Personal Liability) 
Information on Request 


ELLCO SECURITIES LIMITED 


29 Melinda $t., Terente, Ont, 


78,000 shareholders and investors 
génerally are able to assess the 
company’s achievements in 1950 
(see page 13), Plant was expanded 
through the expenditure of $69.3 
millions fer new construction; 
131,142 new telephones were 
added to bring the number in 
service to 1,726,326; a record 
volume of calls was handled; and 
earnings were up to $1.53 a share 
from $1.20 a share in 1949. 
Probably most important point 
fer investors was the fact that the 
downtrend in earnings evident 
since 1945 was reversed, A big 
factor in this was the increased 
rates effective from July 22. The 
interim rates, according to Presi- 
dent Frederick Johnson, brought 
“to a halt the depletion of surplus 
which had taken place in each 
month since December, 1948,” 
This statement would indicate 
that earnings since July 22 have 
been running at a rate sufficient 
to cover the $2 a share annual 
dividend requirement. The in- 
creased revenue received subse- 
quent to that date was not enough 
te offset the deficiency of the 
preceding s¢ven months so that 
surplus was reduced by $3,211,253. 
In 1951, the increased revenue 
| provided by the new, final rates, 
effective Jan, 1, 1951, should per- 
|mit the company to earn its 
inormal dividend requirements, 
Mr, Johnson says. Actually, ac- 
cording to estimated’ results for 
| 1951, the company would earn 
| $2.67 a share based on the 7,761,- 
| 043 shares outstanding at Dec. 31, 
| 1950. The estimate also showed 
1951 dividend requirements at 
$17,072,000, indicating an average 
of 8,536,000 shares was expected 
to be outstanding during the year. 
Even on this number of shares, 
estimated earnings were equal to 


Offer Class A 
A-A Sugar Ref. 


An offering of 150,000 Class 
\“A” shares of Acadia-Atlentic 
|Sugar Refineries Ltd. is ‘being 
made at $20 a share flat to yield 
6% by a syndicate headed by 
Gairdner & Co, Lid. The under- 
writers report a highly favorable 
response to the offering, particu- 
larly in the Maritimes and West- 
ern Canada, ‘ 

Proceeds do not go te the com- 
pany, as the shares were pur- 
chased from shareholders who re- 
ceived them in place of the former 
$1 participating Class “A” shares 
lunder a bylaw passed Jan. 26. 
| Of the shares offered, 67,090 were 
|owned by Trafalgar Investments 
|Co., Toronto, and the balance by 
| Gairdner & Co, 

Consolidated net profit for the 
11 months ended Nov. 30, 1960 
was $010,215 after providing 
$240,000 for inventory reserve. It 
is estimated consolideted net 
profit for December, 1950 will 
amount te $142,318 so that the 
net for the full 1950 fiscal year 
would ‘be $1,052,533. This is 
equivalent to 24% times the an- 
nual dividend requirement on the 
Class “A” shares of $360,000. 

Working capital at Dec, 31, 
1950 is estimated at about $7 mil- 
lions after payment of the partici- 
pating dividend on the former 
Class “A” sharea. 

The increasing world surplus of 
|raw sugar today makes it appear 
|unlikely that government con- 
trolg such as were in foree during 
jand after the last war will he 
jreinstituted, Managing Director 
iL, J. Seidenstiker says in the 

prospectus. , 

The Class “A” shares carry a 
cumulative preferential dividend 
of $1.20 a share. They have 
priority over the common te the 
rene of $20 a share and, when 
the common hag received $5 @ 
share, the Clags “A” and common 
share equally, The company may 
|purchase Class “A” ghares on 
‘the market for cancellation at 
| prices up to $25 a share. 





‘To Offer Exchange 


‘Of Can, Breweries 
For Brewing Corp. 


Canadian Breweries Ltd, plans 
to make an offer of two of its own 


Indicative of the growth poten- 
tial is the fact that despite the 
rapid growth of telephones in 
service (up over 64% since 194§), 
there were still 78,000 deferred 
orders for telephones at the year 
end and 89,000 orders for higher 
grade service were deferred. 

To provide for obtaining addi- 
tional new capital for expansion, 
shareholders will be asked to 
authorize a new series of first 
mortgage bonds up to Es millions 
and an increase from $10 millions 
to $20 millions in obligations 
ranking junior to the first mort- 
pe bonds which may be issued, 

the approval is given, The 
Financial Post understands $40 
million 3% % first mortgage bonds 
due 1976 will be sold privately. 
Price is expected to be 101% to 
yield 3.42%. 

Last October the company 
issued additional’ stock in what 
was the largest offering of its 
kind ever made to Canadian in- 
vestors by a Canadian company. 
During tye year, the number of 
shareholders increased more 
than 18,000 to a total of 77,965 at 
Dec. 31, 1950—over three times 
the number at the end of 1945. 

Bell ownership is shared by 
more Canadians than that of any 
other Canadian company. Cana- 
dian shareholders number 76,203 
or 97.7% of the total number and 
own 87% of the stock. Average 
number of shares held by all 
Shareholders is 100 ag against 106 
@ year ago and the equivalent of 
137 of the present par. value in 
1945. About 38% of all holders 
own 25 shares or less and 78% 
own less than 100 shares. Thus it 
ig seen that splitting of the com- 
pars shares has allowed smaller 
nvestors to participate in the 
company’s growth, 

+ * 


IDA Outlines Opportunities 
Of A Career In Finance ~ 

“My Future—a Career in Fi- 
nance,” latest publication of the 
Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada, is a brochure designed 
te assist young people who are 
thinking about jobs and careers, 

Headings include: Is There A 
Future For Me in Finance?, What 
Is An Investment Dealer?, Capi- 
tal—Who Wants It?, Capital— 
Who Has It?, Who Wants It Meets 
Who Has It; Success Formula, 
Investment Career Opportunities, 
Qualifications For! Success, How 
To Get Started, aud A Career To 
Be Proud of. 

Published by the IDA’s com- 
mittee on education, the booklet 
is part of a broader program of 
public education — now in its 
fourth year — to inform the pub- | 
lic regarding the facts, principles, | 
the wise investment of savings. | 
New Officers Appointed | 
For Trans. Resources 

Cc. H. E. Stewart, vice-president 
of Trangcontinental Resources, an- | 
nounces two new appointments re- | 
fiecting expanding operations of | 
the company. 

G. W. Robinson, until recently | 
manager at Polaris-Taku, has been | 
appointed manager of mines for) 

anscontinental Resources and its | 
subsidiaries. 

J, D, Mason, who has for some 
years been in charge of exploration 
and development in the North West: 
Territories, has been 
manager of exploration. 


| DO YOU NEED 
Castings Forgings Billds 
and 
Machine Tools 


We are able to supply top 
quality rough forgings ond 
castings to your specifica- 
tions for Spring delivery. 


Our line of machine tools, 
including turret and engine 
lathes, milling machines, 
radial drills, ete., ere mode 
te American standards by 
the finest of creftsmen, 


diang to residents of United States 


Feb. 28 


Return of Dividends, Royalties and 


Interest paid PROT E RR PRO eRe ee eee 


» Return of Income of Eatates or 
Trusts and the distribution thereof 


Feb. 28 


90 days from - 
end of Taxation 


Year of Estate 


er Trust 


Return of amounts received by 
Canadian residents from sources 
within the United States and paid 


Thrift Stores 
Offers Shares 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Stock- 
holders of Thrift Stores Ltd. are 
being invited to subscribe for 
additional common shares of the 
company, on a one-for-three basis, 
President J. E. Savard states in 
a letter to shareholders, Offering 
will total 41,000 shares at $11.50 
each to shareholders of record 
Feb, 9; warrants must be exer- 
cised by March 9. 

This will boost issued common 
share capital to 166,400 ghares, 
out of 200,000 authorized. Sub- 
scriptions cannot be accepted 
from U. S. residents. However, 
the company understands that 
such residents can transfer their 
subscription warrants when re- 
ceived, subject, to 
FECP regulations. 

Proceeds are for company’s 
expansion program which, in the 
last two years, has seen 20 new 
stores opened. 

Mr. Savard also reports that a 
dividend of 20c a share has been 
declared, payable April 2 to share- 
holders of record March 15, This 
is an increase over the old 
quarterly dividend rate of 30c 
a share, paid on the old common 
stock ‘before the two-for-one 
split of last month. 


of course 


WANTED 
NYLON - ACETATE - TRICOT 
ip griege cloth, Can use 
quantities. Submit samples and 
prices. 


GOx 178 
THE FINANCIAL BOST, TORONTO 


to non-residents 


Consolidated Textile 
Increases Dividend 


MONTREAL (Staff) — A higher 
common share dividend of 3c a 
share has been declared by Corft 
solidated Textile Mills Ltd., payable 
March 1 to shareholders of record 
Feb, 15. This compares with 25 
cents a share paid Dec. 1, 1950 and 
with 20 cents a share in the previ- 
ous three quarters. 

Reasons for the boost, the com- 
pany states, are a strengthened 
financial position, improved results 
of last year and the favorable out- 
leok for 1951. Consolidated is a 
holding company, operating textile 
mills manufacturing rayon, nylon 
and mixed fabries for the cutting 
up, jobbing and retail trades. 


TOWN OF WESTON $302,000 is- 
sue 3%% debentures due 1952-71 
sold te J. L. Graham & Co. Pro- 
ceeds for trolley coach wiring, sew- 
ers and local improvements and 
construction af hydro sub-station. 


Thee the 
quality and security 
of an envelope made 


by Bowvi 


deserve 


250 BOWIE AVE, TORONTO 10 
Bitton of Conedhae Pad & Paper Co, ind 


ACCOUNTANT — OFFICE-MANAGER 


National manufacturing and 
experienced pacownten 
lent. A one ae age 


, B 
ing. Give 
pplications 


earnings. 


istributing orgnpisatl 
supervisor, preferably Ae 
neve proven. fone in i a ; 
, education, experience a esen 
will be held igte i - 


on requires 
or equiva- 
ndustrial account- 


in strictest confidence. 


BOX 183, THE FINANCIAL FOS8T, TORONTO 


HARDWARE BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Vafder—Bourlamaque-——Barravie Mining Area. 


Profitable 


well estoblished business. 30% return on investment assured. 
Owner retiring. $15,000.00 Cash Minimum. Future possibili- 


ties unlimited. 
Principals only. 


Leng lease or building can be purchased, 


os 


APPLY BOX 181, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


OTTAWA DISTRIBUTOR 
and JOBBER 


In business for 45 years with well established con- 


appointed | 


nections in City and district. 


Now carrying on 


aggressive expansion program under new manage- 
ment and with extensive promotional and sales 
experience. Distributing to industrial users and 
retail outlets, Now inviting manufacturers to place 
products for this territory with us, Only approved 
lines wanted. Warehouse facilities for limited stock. 


WRITE BOX 173, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


a 


j 
i 


Please call 


J. H. DONNELLY 


3%% and 4% Income 


—from investment in 


nena ee WEEK Doses Informition Retiens 9} clei! 


successful experience and be prepared to 
company. Reply in strictest confidence 
experience, and present earnin 


tn Beilish Columbia 


4.75% Return From 
An Attractive Investment Stock 


The extension and improvement in the essential 

services supplied by the British Columbia 

Electric Company Limited organization have 

kept pace with the outstanding industrial and 
_ commercial growth in the area served. 


We offer as principals: 


British Columbia Electric 
Company Limited 
43475 Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares 
Par Value $100 
Prices $100 per.share, to yield 4.75% 


Telephone orders receive prompt attention. 
A Prospectus will be forwarded upon request. 


& 


Wood, Gundy & Company 

Limited 

Toronto’ Monteeal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont, Kitchener Quebec 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Chicago Halifax London, Eng, 


CREDIT MANAGER 


National manufacturing and distributing organization re aa 
experienced man to handle credits and collections. 


Pi ne a 
ow with ex ing 
ving age, education, 
gs. 


BOX 182, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


EM. 3-0377 - 
: = | shares for each outstanding share | 
|of Brewing Corp.of America, — 
| Directors have authorized filing | 

with the U, 8. Securities &| 

Exchange Commission of a regis- 
| tration covering a proposed offer- 

ing of 61,220 of its unissued 

common shares in exchange for 
shares of Brewing Corp, of 
hej | America. Through its wholly OR oO FIN Oo 
dettins e °8 | owned ee Sevens 
Make your do work ». | Breweries Inc., Canadian Brewer- . 
productively for you. Care- | ppt Fah ie Pe we shares |} MINES LIMITED Price: 98 and interest 
bead about 78. oe outstandin, ; yield . 
fal lavestment in sturdy 4 capital stock of Brewing Cone ° ” about 5.757% 
Suess will ne oes . | | exclusive of — shares, coach iia vettiiainees scat - i an 

° gtow an a ing 30,610 shares with other) Debentures eet - 

you a good return. . holders. Application wil} be made|| eine ebteined on two levels. (callable at 100 aa after Fe ts, 1961) 
: 4 | for the listing of additional shares | * Price; 100 and interest 
Let us belp you put your me | on the New York Stock Exchange. | : . to yield 4%. 
dollars te work 5; fo | The offéring is expected to be) Over 4,000 feet of crosscutting 
J fting hove been com- 
=. | made on or about, March }, 1951. end ori va ave com 
ie [itis to be conditioned | upon ere 


government debentures 


Attractive yields of 334% and 4% on your money 

may be reali investment in the new issue 

of Province of New Brunswick ten and twenty year 

sinking fund debentures. | 

As principals, we recommend and offer: | 
Province of New Brunswick 


3}4% Debentures due February 15, 1961 | 
—" (non-callable) e 


Cleirvel 2883 
2055 Bennett St. 


“DOLLARS -PAGE* HERSEY 


Aah vin ven Rediartt fe Call 


PAGE-HERSEY TUBES, LIMITED — os 


100 Church Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Plesse send me a copy of your free booklet 
on “RADIANT HEATING", 


— 


Descriptive circular upon request. 

Phone, wire or mail your order today. 
McLzop,. Youns, Weir ¢ Company 
50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 

Terento 


Montree! 
Telephone: Epire 40161 Telephone; HArbeur 4261 


Cicer: Teronte, Hamilton, lesden, Gtews, Wiesipeg, Montel, Mew York 


aceeptance by helders of at least | ° 
4) | 20,407 shares of Brewing Corp.| 
3) | on or before March 31, 1951 unless 
- 4 | extended by the company for not 
+} |More than 30 days, but the com- 
) | pany reserves the right to waive 

= 4 | that condition. 
Si The offer will become effective 
when the requisite acceptances 
|are received and any shares 
4 |tendered for exchange will be 
subject to withdrawal at any time | 
prior to that date. j 


t The Company is omply fingaced 

Cochran,Murray & Co. tft sor ete 
Limited 

DOMINION BANK BUILDING 


. TORONTO. ls 
EMpire 3-9161 


NAME... 
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R. A. Hutchison & Co. 


185 Bay St. EMpire 3-1882 
TORONTO 1. 
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MONTREAL TO 


VENEZUELA 


- CARACAS, MARACAIBO 
BARCELONA 


Twice Weekly Flights via Curacao 
by luxurious KLM Constellation. 
S88 YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or call KLM, 
International Aviation Bldg., Montreal, 
UNiversity 2685; Atlas Bldg., Rm. 904, 
360 Bey St., Toronto, WAverly 9973. 


WORRD'S FIRST AIRLINE 


OPERATING BUSINESSES OFFERED 


SHOE FACTORY (Operating 11 years) $400,000. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES PLANT (Ontario, 3 years) $225,000. 
MEAT PACKING PLANT (10 years) $100,000. 

FELDSPAR MILLING (Ontario) Partnership $100,000. 

SILK MILL (4 years) $65,000. 

MACHINE FACTORY (Alberta, 10 years) Partner $50,000. 
FISH PACKING, QUICK FREEZING (N.Sc., 3 years) $50,000. 
DISTRIBUTING AND MERCHANDISING (10 years) $100,000. — 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING (Vancouver, 6 years) $33,000. 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES PLANT (Ont. 3 years) suitable 
for war production; $30,000. 

FACTORY OF DISPLAY GOODS (4 yeors) $26,000. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT PLANT (3 years) partner $20,000. 


COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES LIMITED 


industrial & Commercial Brokers to Canadian 
Trade and Industry 


H. H. SMITH — President C. H. LITTY — Vice-President 


1405 Bishop MONTREAL Phone: HA. O19 


MR. EXECUTIVE 
in TORONTO 


ALL CARS INSURED 


at WA. Ill 


| T7 DUNDAS ST. E. 


Outstanding Issue 


iy: Dragnet Wied ors ns 
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MANAGED INVESTMENT 


Planned Now 


Compton’s Manager Says: 

Probably at no time since 
Compton’s advisers undertook the 
management of his account on 
Dec. 15, 1944, have there been so 
many political, economic and 
military clouds on the general 
business horizon as in the 12 
months just ended, and in these 
first days of 1951. 

Since Compton’s investment 
account was taken over by his 
present advisers over six years 
ago, they have never tried to 
forecast changes in economic con- 
ditions and stock market move- 
ments in Canada. They have 
worked on the elementary princi- 
ple that Compton’s capital should 
be invested in companies whose 
securities give a reasonable return 
on the invested capital, consistent 
with safety and principal. 

Compton’s advisers have en- 
deavored to increase his income 
year by year, partly through the 
reinvestment (on a small’ scale) 
of surplus investment income; 
partly by shifting investnfents 
from one enterprise or type of 
security to another, in response to 
changing conditions within com- 
panies, and in the pattern of 
Canadian iridustry as a whole. 

The growth in prospective in- 
come is illustrated by the follow- 
ing comparison. 

Annual Rate of Incr. in 


Gross Income Year 
& i 


As of Dec. 15: 


80.60 
50.50 
121,15 
155.83 
81.30 
100.32 


NYLON - ACETATE - RAYON 
yarn. Submit full informa- 
tion. Terms cash. 
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\January Bond 


FinancingDo 
| wh 
ing in the month of January, 
1951 totaled $36,613,417 compared 
with $71,886,650 in the same 
month last year, according to a 


Salen jon of Wood, Gundy & 


living rose rapidly throughout it; 
in other words, the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power progressively 
shrank during these years. 

In the result the retail cost of 
living is today some 70% above 
the pre-world-war II retail cost 
of living. 

The growth of Compton’s an- 
nual rate of income, by just about 
150%, may per be described 
as a stccessful e,” of his 
family’s interest; against this 
wartime and postwar inflation. 

It can be seen that, as well, 
Compton now finds himself with 
a few dollars of income, over and 
above those that are needed to 
meet increased living costs. These 
extra dollars will perhaps render 
somewhat less irksome than it 
might otherwise be the load of 
additional taxation which he is 
likely to be called qn to shoulder, 
in 1951. 

Events since June 25 last have 
made it abundantly clear that the 
present conflict with Russia and 
her satellites will-be a long-term 
affair and that the battle will be 
fought on three fronts—military, 
economic and political. On each of 
these fronts, endurance and “stay- 
ing power” are essential. 

It is apparent that Canada and 
the United States are jointly be- 
coming the main arsenal of the 
free nations in their resistance to 
aggression. 

It is also apparent that with the 
U. S. government establishing a 
comprehensive system of price 
and commodity controls the Cana- 
dian Government is faced with 
the question: “How far and when 
should similar controls be estab- 
lished here?” 

Economic and political develop- 
ments in the United States since 
the first of this year have made 
it plain to the general observer 


WANTED - 


Experienced young mining or civil engineer with 
actual operating experience capable of assuming 
responsibility for operation of industrial plant in- 
cluding townsite and general administrative respons- 
ibilities of production including labour. relations. 
Operating experience and executive ability essential. 
Location west coast. Give full particulars of experi- 
ence including age, marital status and references. 
All replies treated in confidence. 
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150,000. Shares 


Acadia-Atlantic Sugar Refineries 
Limited - 
(Incorporated under the laws of the Province ef Ontario) 


Class A Shares 


(without nominal or par value) 


$1.20 Cumulative Preferential Dividend 


These Class A shares are fully paid and non-assessable; subject to the prior rights of the Preference shares, these 
Class A shares are entitled to fixed eer cash dividends (cumulative from January 1, 1951) of $1.20 per 


share per annum, payable quarterly. 


n the event of liquidation the holders of the Class A shares, subject to the 


rights of the holders of Preference shares, shall be entitled to receive $20.00 - share plus accrued dividends in 


riority to the holders of the Common shares and, after an amount of $5. 
folders of the Common shares, any remaining assets are to be distributable among the holders of 


and Common shares, share and share alike. 


Transfer Agents: Montreal Trust Company, Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and Halifax. 


Registrar: 


National Trust Company, Limited, Toronto, Montreal, 


Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax and Saint John, N.B. 


In the opinion of Counsel these Class A shares are investments in which 


The Canadian and British Insurance Com 
states that any company registered 


ies Act, 1932, as amended, 
it may invest its funds. 


per share has been 


id to the 
e Class A 


No Government of Canada 
direct or guaranteed issues were 
marketed in January, while pro- 
vincial financing was confined to 
a $6 millions Province of Saskat- 
chewan 3%% issue due 1966, sold 
in the U. S. In January, 1950, 
$40 millions Government of Can- 
ada guaranteed CNR bonds were 
sold together with $13.5 millions 
new provincial securities, all on 
the domestic market. 

Municipal bond financing dur- 
ing January remained at a high 
level, with, 20 Ontario issues 
totaling $8,788,917, as against new 
issues valued at $2,637,650 in the 
1950 month. Quebec and Maritime 
municipal financing was also 
higher with six issues totaling 
$1,588,000 compared with $947,- 
000 last year. Western municipals 
were confined to four issues 
worth $816,500, down slightly 
from 1950 ($932,000). 

New corporation financing 
totaled $19.45 millions, a consid- 
erable advance from the previous 
year’s January total of $13.95 
millions. Bulk of financing con- 
sisted of $13.5 millions 2%% CNR 
Equipment Trust certificates due 
1952-61 which were sold to 
institutions. 

Simmary of public bend financing in 


January } 
s 


Govt. & Municipal 
Govt. of C. Direct 


West. Munic. 


teeeeee . 


Sold in Canada 

Sold in U.S.A, .s.sse5 6,000,000 
Corporation 

Public Util. .....c0000. 

Railway 

Ind. & Misc. eeeeeteee 


seees 19,450,000 13,950,000 
+ 16,950,000 13,950,000 
Sold in U.S.A. ........ 2 


sees 2,500,000 
Total Financing ... 36,613,417 71,866,650 


that Canada may well have to 
follow the U. S. pattern of con- 
trols, in general terms though not 
necessarily in detail. 

Reports from Ottawa give every 
indication that while the Canadian 
government remains willing to 
work closely with our neighbor to 
the south, there is a tendency on 
the part of responsible federal 
fublic officials to go a little slow 
in putting pricé and other forms 
of control into effect in this 
country. The experience of con- 
trols in the last war has not been 
forgotten. They suppressed and 
postponed, but did not prevent, 
inflation. 

‘Compton may be faced this year 
with a number of events which 
undoubtedly will affect him, both 
as a taxpayer, as an investor, and 
as a purchaser of goods and ser- 
vices. These may be summarized 
briefly as follows: further infla- 
tion; price, wage and commodity 
controls; higher personal and cor- 
poration income taxes; a, rising 
cost of living; an acute labor 
shortage; diversion of materials 
and manpower to essential de- 
fense industries; and shortages in 
some lines of civilian goods. 

What effect any of these events 
will have on the earnings of com- 
panies and, of course, on divi- 
dends cannot be forecast with 
any certainty. But Compton’s | 
advisers propose, as has always 
been their policy in the past, to 
scrutinize carefully each invest« 
ment in his portfolio in the light | 
of current and future economic) 
developments. The aim is, of| 
course, to maintain and increase, | 
if possible, the rate of income, | 
consistent with safety of principal. | 

At the moment Compton’s ad- | 
visers do not contemplate any) 
changes in the portfolio. 


Bond Yields 
Up Slightly 


The McLeod, Young, Weir borid | 
yield averages compiled on the 


‘| basis of bond prices at Jan. 31,| 


The listing of these Class A shares on The Toronto Stock Exchange and Montreal Stock Exchange has 
been approved, subject to the filing of documents. 


As principals, we offer these Class A shares subject to prior sale and change in price and subject to 


approval of all legal details by Messrs. McCarthy & McCarthy, Toronto, 
Messrs. Fraser, Beatty, Tucker, McIntosh 


and by our co 


Stewart, Toronto. 


for the Company, 


The right is reserved to reject any application or to allot a smaller number of Class A shares than that applied for. 


Price: $20 per share flat to yield 6% 


Certificates in interim form are available for regular delivery. 
A copy of the prospectus describing these shares will be sent promaptly upen request.» 


. 


Gairdner & Company 
Limited 


Eastern Securities Company 
Limited 

Walwyn, Fisher & Co., 
Limited 

Hagar Investments 


Limited 


Carlisle & McCarthy Lid. 


F. J. Brennan & Company 
Limited 
C oe 2 ial 
Hall Securities 


Limited 


Izard, Rebertson & Co. 
Limited 
Thomas B. Read & Co. 


interes S 3 Core . 
7 Limited 


1951 was 3.48% as against the! 
previous month’s 3.45%. 

The average yields of Provin- | 
cial, Municipal, Public Utility and | 
Industrial groups showed a con- | 
siderable increase over the pre- | 
vious month, 

McLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR BOND 


YIELD AVERAGES 
Jan. 31 July 31 Jan.2 Jan. 31 
195: 1950 1951 1950 


10 Province. .. 3. 
10 Munic. ... 3. 


Av. Matur. Se - 


Govt. of Can. 2.97a 2.77a 
a 2%% June 15, 1968. 
b 3% Sept. 1, 1966. 


ee 
CONTROLS 


Includes manual, semi- 
automatic and automatic 
systems for domestic and 
industrial equipment. 
Safeguards combustion. 


Inv. Distributors 
Three-Fund Plan 


MONTREAL. 
recent g 4 
newly form 
Fund of Canada Ltd., says invest- 
ment Distributors Ltd., investors 
who purchase stock in each of the 
three funds supported by Investment 
Distributors would receive monthly 
cash dividends. Payment dates of 
the three — Commonwealth Inter- 
national Corp., Leverage Fund of 
Canada Ltd. and Balanced Mutual 
Fund of Canada Ltd.—have been 
staggered so that one will pay a 
dividend each month. 

Of the three funds, it’s noted, Bal- 
anced Mutual is the most conserva- 
tive, employing “the principle of 
maintaining a balance between 
holdings of bonds, preferred stocks 
and common stocks.” 

It regards Commonwealth Inter- 
national as the “conservative 
growth” type and Leverage Fund 
as “more aggressive” as it may em- 
ploy a percentage of borrowed funds 
to augment holdings. 


CAFETERIA 


Catering Manager available 
with financial resources for 
large industrial cafeteria 
operations. 
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Brown Company’s 
proposed 
New Preferreds 


Our sixth .study of this very 
important company discusses 
ithe definite advantages of the 
new recapitalization, 

Copies will be mailed on request. 


| L. S. JACKSON & CO. /f 


LiMiTED 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
132 St. James St. West 


MArquette 6347 MONTREAL / 7 | 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


SINKING FUND DEBENTURES 
‘ 


34% TO MATURE FEBRUARY 15, 1961 
4% TO MATURE FEBRUARY 15, 1971 


34% DEBENTURES — 98 AND INTEREST 
TO YIELD ABOUT 3.74% 


4% DEBENTURES — 100 AND INTEREST 
TO YIELD 4% 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1920 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG © 


Osler ¢ Hammond 


MEMBERS: 
Toronto Stock Exchange—Montreai Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


21 JORDAN ST., TORONTO 1 
EM. 4-1335 
CHATHAM © KITCHENER @© GALT © WINDSOR 


W e take pleasure in announcing 
the ap pointment of 


Branches 
Halifax Saint John 
Moncton 

Cornwall 
Toronto 
Winnipeg Calgary 

Edmonton 


Ottawe 


ERIC S. MORSE 
as President of our New York affiliate 


W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc. 


W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited 


MONTREAL - 
Members of the Investment Dealers Association of Canada 


Your product should be seen but not hurt! 


Counter soilage| accounts for a lot of lost 
sales and unfair returns. 


You can protect your product against this 
sales-robber . . . and give it added glamour... 
by packaging it|in Pliofilm. This sparkling- 
clear packaging film has several extra ad- 
vantages you'll want for your product: 


1. Prints beautifully . . . allows for colorful 
and novel “see-through” designs. 


2. Durable . . . can’t break, crack or tear. 
Won't snag delicate fabrics. Doesn't wrinkle. 


3. Easy to process . . . just heat-seal, clip or 
sew. 


4. Customers can re-use package to keep 
your product unsoiled after washings .. . a 
big selling feature. 


Send for free descriptive 
booklet “Plain Facts 


” 


GOODFYEAR »x0=:= FILM 


% REG, TM. THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND SUBSER COMPANY OF CAMADA, LOMITED 





The Editorial Page 


Self-Security Comes High 


Civilized people of a century ago got quite 

a shock when they discovered how certain 

primitive tribes handled their old age problem. 
' Once grandpa.and grandma had reached the 
stage where they could no longer fish, hunt or 
sew, they were simply abandoned. Starvation 
and exposure ended their troubles. Widows, too, 
in’some parts of the world got similar treatment. 

Today we have some pretty rough treat- 
ment for these people, too. We don’t refuse our 
old folk minimum shelter and food, but no mat- 
ter how they may have skimped and saved, no 
matter how hard they have tried to provide for 
their later years, they are being shorn and de- 
feated by the economic disease of inflation. 

At a recent annual meeting of the National 
Trust Co., General Manager H. H. Wilson, graph- 
ically illustrated how inflation works. He com- 
pared two identical cases, a widow left $100,000 
in 1934, and one left the same amount a few 
weeks ago. 

Here they are: 

Mr. “A” Died in 1934 


Value of Estate : 
Less Ont. Succession Duties 


Net Value 
Interest thereon at 4% % 
Income Taxes 


Net invame available 

“B” Died a Few Weeks Ago 
Value Es Estate 
Less Ont. & Dom. Succession Duties ... 


Net Value 
Interest thereon at 3% 
Income Taxes 


$100,000 


Net Income available 


Those bare figures tell but part of the story. 
Not only does the widow of today receive little 
better than half the income her older sister 
had 17 years ago, but her dollars are worth very 
much less when it comes to buying food, or 
shelter or education for her children. Said Mr. 


They Would Like to Hide Them 


There is little indication yet that the Can- 
adian public fully realizes the gravity of the 
proposal to amend the BNA Act to permit the 
provinces to share in the sales tax. 

This is not some little step to iron out a petty 
difference between provincial and federal 
authorities. It is not a routine attempt to tidy 
up a legal complication. 

What is proposed is a major and revolution- 
ary tax change that is directly contrary to the 
whole spirit of confederation and the BNA Act 
itself. 


Under our present constitution, only the ° 


Federal Government has the power to impose 
indirect taxation. What is proposed now is that 
this power be shared with the 10 provincial 
governments which in turn might share with 
the municipal authorities. 

There were very sound reasons why the 
power of indirect taxation was reserved for 
the Federal Government. And those reasons are 
even more sound today, because a much wider 
area and very much more trade are involved. 

In the hands of provincial or municipal 
authorities, the power of indirect taxation could 
be used to discriminate against the goods and 
services from another province or municipality. 
No matter how hedged the proposal, no matter 
how sugar-coated, once the power of indirect 
taxation is shared with the junior governments, 
then the danger of sectional abuse and indefinite 
expansion will be ever present. 


If the provincial governments need more 
revenue, let them raise it under their present 
powers of direct taxation. Because these taxes 
are visible to the consumer who must pay them, 
they have to be justified to and accepted by the 
public. But what is wrong with that? 

. As the Toronto Board of Trade points out in 
its brief to Ottawa: “Prudence requires such a 
curb on public spending in the provincial and 
also the municipal jurisdictions unless the 
burden of taxation is to become unbearable.” 

It is perfectly true that the power to impose 
indirect taxation away back in the process of 
production where the consumer could not see it, 
would make the job of provincial and municipal 
tax collecting a lot easier. And that is exactly 
why the present proposal is so dangerous. It 
should be dropped. 


This is Not the Time 


The Canadian Tax Foundation is devoted to 
the professional study of taxation and fiscal 
policy, not in the interests of any class or group 
of taxpayers, but in the interests of the Canadian 
people as a whole. Its opinions, therefore, are 
of importance and deserve attention at Ottawa. 

Here is what the Foundation says about the 
current scheme for more old age security: 

“We believe that the events of the last six 
months have so changed the country’s future 
way of life, and the essential calculations in 
this particular matter, that adoption of the 
plan proposed last June must now be regarded 
as improvident, misdirected and therefore 
exorbitant.” 


The Foundation gives its reasons. First, in- 
flation aggravates all forms of social distress. 
Old age disability cannot be effectively or de- 
cently relieved by the mere expedient of dis- 
tributing $40 a month of depreciating money. 
“To tie up nearly $400 million a year, as a 
minimum starting figure in a program of univer- 
sal but inadequate pensions at age 70 and con- 
ditional pensions at age 65 would therefore be 
an improvident and shortsighted allocation of 
priority in the field of social welfare under pres- 
ent conditions.” 

Second: In the conditions which the country 
is now entering, the proposed scheme will mean 
less, not more, real assistance, for those whose 
need is most serious. “A universal ‘pension floor’ 
placed under people who do not need help will 
make it more difficult to put an ordinary roof 
over those that do. It can be predicted that if the 
present scheme is introduced now, the end result 
in only a few years’ time will be the necessary 
reintroduction of a supplementary means test 
system.” 

Third: The cost of eliminating the means 
test at age 70 will be about $200 millions to start 
with, increasing by $100 millions in 10 to 12 
years. 

But ending the means test is “a rejection of 
the rule of essentiality which must now govern 
all public and private expenditure for the dura- 
tion of the defense effort . . . The arguments 
which might have justified elimination (of the 
means test) in other circumstances have no 
validity today.” 

That is vigorous and convincing talking. 

Unfortunately, everything bearing the magic 


’ 
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Wilson, “In terms of the purchasing power of the 
1934 dollar Mrs. ‘B’ has only $1,320 instead of 
$2,361. Her real income is only one-third of what 
Mrs. ‘A’ had in 1934. To produce the same pur- 
chasing power for his widow as Mrs. ‘A’ posses- 
sed in 1934, Mr. ‘B’ would have had to leave an 
estate of $392,500 instead of $100,000. 

Not many Canadians today can hope to leave 
their widows $160,000 but inflation hits just the 
same whether the estate is large or small. 

A generation ago many were able to accumu- 
late $20,000 and retire in confidence and security 
on the $1,200 annual interest that sum would 
provide. 

They can’t do that now. Not only do income 
taxes make the accumulation of capital much 
more difficult: but low interest rates and high 
living costs combine to reduce the income re- 
ceived from $20,000 both in: actual dollars and 
in purchasing power to a mere pittance. 

Already inflation has gravely upset what 
once looked like sound retirement and estate 
plans based on savings, bonds and insurance. 
Scores of thousands of elderly Canadians who 
thought they would be able to take things easy 
in a year or two, will have to keep right on 
working. But if the inflation of the last ten years 
is to be repeated in the next ten, real catastrophe 
threatens. Prudent men will have been made to 
look like fools and only the spendthrifts and the 
speculators will have been rewarded. 

And we can’t avoid that fate by any waving 
of a magic wand or passing unrealistic legis- 
lation with no real public support. Our big 
hope of beating inflation, as Louis L. Lang 
pointed out in his presidential address to Mu- 
tual Life of Canada policyholders last week, 
lies in increased production and “intelligent 
and willing co-operation on the part of all 
citizens.” 


name of social security acquires the halo of 
sanctity, hence we are in very grave danger of 
getting swept into foolishness by vote-hunting 
politicians. 

The economic realities of social security 
measures are not such as are readily understood 
by the public at large. But they should be by the 
people we elect to public office. 

In this matter all members of parliament 
have a special responsibility to put wisdom 
ahead of what may seem to be immediate party 
advantage. 

The case against the plan is airtight. 


We Don’t Blame Him 


An office visitor this week was pretty mad. 

He had ruined a perfectly good screw driver, 
broken a hack saw blade, scratched his less than 
a year old car, scraped some tender skin off two 
fingers and got thoroughly ‘chilled. But what 
really riled him was the fact that the job he was 
doing, when all this damage occurred, should 
have been completely unnecessary. He was re- 
moving the 1950 plates from his car and putting 
on the 1951’s. 

Permanent or semi-permanent license plates, 
as have been adopted in several states and at 
least one province on this continent, would have 
eliminated this messy annual chore. 

And that would have been only part of the 
story. Permanent plates would mean a substan- 
tial saving in metal and the labor of manufac- 
turing them every year. They would make car 
thieving much more difficult ‘and the detection 
of car thieves much easier. With a little organi- 
zation their adoption would simplify the task of 
registration and fee collection, with the greater 
part of the business done by mail as is the case 
with tax collections on other forms of property. 

Just because they started with annual plates 
back in the early days of the automobile is no 
good reason for continuing ‘the policy of “the 
public be damned.” 


Is This the Intention? 


A subscriber has drawn our attention to an 
income tax situation which appears inequitable. 
It concerns two brothers. 

One owns the majority of the shares of a lim- 
ited company in a lumber business in Vancouver, 

The other brother owns the majority of shares 
of a limited company in a milk business in 
Montreal. 

Although neither owns any shares in the 
other brother’s business, these companies are 
classified as related corgpanies by the Income 
Tax Department and consequently only one is 
entitled to the lower corporate tax rate of 10% 
or 15% on the first $10,000 of taxable income. 

The ruling is quite correct according to the 
wording of the Income Tax Act which defines 
“related corporations” to include cases where 
70% or more of all the issued common shares 
are owned by one person or two or more persons 
jointly or by persons not dealing with each other 
“at arm’s length.” Persons connected by blood 
relationship, marriage or adoption are not con- 
sidered to deal with each other “at arm’s length” 
according to the Act. 

Some provision is certainly necessary inthe 
Act to endeavor to prevent collusion between 
individuals or deliberate attempts to avoid 
proper taxation. But provision should also be 
made to exempt bona fide cases from unfair dis- 
crimination on taxes. 

We would suggest that Mr. Abbott and his 
Department study the Act to see if some way 
can be devised to allow some alleviation for 
Situations like the one cited. 


Neo Need For Immunity 

The fiat system of suing the Crown is on its 
way out in Britain. We could do without it in 
Canada, too. 

The Crown Proceedings Act, passed in 1947, 
gave British citizens the right to sue the govern- 
ment through the courts the same as they might 
take action against a fellow citizen or a corpora- 
tion. The last action to be brought under the 
ancient method is now before | the House of 


Not so in Canada. This country still clings 
to the outdated theory that “the King can do no 
wrong.” Permission, or fiat, must be obtained 
from the attorney-general. 

A move to liberalize this one-sided procedure 
was taken at the last session of Parliament. An 
amendment named 17 Crown corporations which 
may be sued under certain conditions. 

Last year’s legislation was a beginning. It 
should be'carried the whole way. Crown corpor- 
ations—and there are quite a few of them now— 
should have no privileged immunity. Nor should 
the government or any of its departments con- 
tinue to take refuge in the divine right theory. 
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»Darts Association, 


Napier Moore’ 


SeratehPad 


LAST THURSDAY was the 69th 
birthday of Prime Minister St. Lau- 
rent. On that very day, while clean- 


ing out a drawer, we came across a ~ 


nine year-old letter from Phil King. 


We knew Phil when he was a music 


critic in Montreal a long time ago. 
He left there to join the staff of 


Musical America in New York. He © 


wrote the letter because he had read 
that Louis St. Laurent had been made 
Minister of Justice, and he wanted to 
remind us that he was born in the 
same village as was the new cabinet 
member — Compton, Quebec — and 
that he well remembered him as a 
youngster — “a quiet-mannered, very 
civil chap.” 

St. Laurent pére owned a store and 
was Compton’s postmaster. Says the 
letter: “He tried for nomination in a 


provincial election but it was a for- | 


lorn hope from the start. Very prob- 
ably the first attempt at a public 
speech that Louis ever made was at 
a village political rally held in his 
father’s interests. The poor chap was 
scared and got woefully mixed up 
and red in the face. But he finally 


blurted out, ‘Well, anyhow, please - 


vote for my father,’ and dashed back 
to his chair.” 
Since then the poor chap seems to 
have done pretty well. 
a . * 


THIS BUSINESS of Canadians be- 
ing a strong, virile, northern people, 
capable of endurance beyond meas- 
ure, is being carried to excess. In the 
Toronto area there are quite a lot 
of people who are showing signs of 
premature physical exhaustion. The 
outward symptoms are strained wrists 
and an arthritic-like stiffening of the 
fore-arm. 

Actually, the cause of this is the 
new Toronto and district telephone 
directory. It weighs 4 lb. 5 1/3 oz. 
There are 906 pages of names and 
numbers, 666 pages in the yellow 
classified section, and sundry pages 
of advertising. It is a tremendous 
tome. Should it drop on anyone’s 
foot the sound of. crunching bones 
would be hideous. 

In New York and other large U. S. 
cities, when the directories got so 
bulky that they could only be handled 
by a small crane, the telephone com- 
panies split them up. 

On behalf of suffering humanity 
we appeal to the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada to split the next 
Toronto directory. It ought to be no 
trick at all to issue the classified 
section as a separate volume. 

am 

UNTIL ENLIGHTENED by Avro 
News, employee publication of A. V. 
Roe Canada Ltd., we were living in 
abysmal ignorance of the fact that 
the game of darts, associated in many 
people’s minds with English pubs, has 
achieved considerable status in Can- 
ada’s athletic life. 

There is an Ontario Dart Associa- 
tion which has its own home. There 
is an Avro Dart League. There are 
also teams in Oshawa, Georgetown, 
Whitby and séveral other areas. Once 
six bus loads of players, constituting 
20 dart teams, went to Hamilton to 
compete for a trophy. Altogether 
there are some 80 trophies. 

All this appears to have sprung 
from a meeting of two men. A Cana- 
dian ex-serviceman, Richard Walker, 
who took to darts while in England, 
was first to organize teams in the 
Toronto area. In 1946, one Charlie 
Litteley came from the Old Country 
to work in A.vro’s aircraft tool room. 
Charlie was a high priest of darts, 
a member of the London National 
He formed the 
Avro Darts League and was searching 
for convenient. playing accommoda- 
tion when he met Walker. And that 
is how it all began. 

™ ~ 

IN THE UNITED STATES consid- 
erable confusion has arisen over 
Washington’s recent price control 
orders and a number of clarifications, 
amendments and replacements al- 
ready have been announced. But, in 
the preamble to the original price 
contro] order there was one state- 
ment so clear that it set a new stand- 
ard in official phraseology, and we 
hope it won’t be changed. It said: 

“The pronoun (you) is used to des- 
cribe you.” 

What could be simpler than that? 

Which leads to a note from a 
Scratch Pad follower, an Englishman 
by the way; who says that while the 
Americans are criticized for what is 
known as gobbledegook (obscure 
phraseology) he was horrified to read 
in the Economist, of London, this 
sentence; “The Chancellor’s obiter 
dicta on paying for defense are gen- 
erally unexceptionable in principle.” 
He figures that what is meant is that 
there’s little to which the sensible 
man can take exception in the Chan- 
cellor’s statement, and wonders why 
the Economist didn’t say so. 

Apart from the dragging in of 
Latin, to which he objects, his com- 
ment on the word “unéxceptionable” 
is “ugh,” a primitive North American 
Indian expression. 

We don’t like “unexceptionable” 
either. But it is in Webster's Dic- 
tionary. And, believe it or not, so is 
“unexceptionableness.” 


Stop Me If—. 


“Your honor,” said a lawyer, “this 
man beat his wife over the head with 
an oak leaf.” 

“An oak leaf!” the judge snorted. “An 
oak leaf couldn't hurt anybody.” 

“Your honor,” pursued the lawyer. “It 
was an oak leaf out of the dining room 
table.” 

7 . > 

A charitable woman noticed a poorly 
dressed man standing at a street corner 
near her home, Taking pity on him one 
morning, she pressed a dollar bill into 
his hand as she passed, whispering: 
“Never Despair.” The next day she 
passed by again, and he stopped her and 
handed her $9. “What does this mean?” 
she asked. To which he replied, “It 
means, ma'am, that ‘Never Despair’ won 


. in the third race at 8 to 1!” 
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This is why 
living is high 
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He Wore His Hat 


Canada’s 21st Parliament, now en- 
tering its fourth session, is assured 
of dignity, order and despatch in its 
business, by reason of having Hon. 
Ross Macdonald as Speaker. ; 

The January issue of “Blackwoods” 
went out of its way to pay special 
tribute to our Speaker: 

“The Dominions led the way, the 
procession owing much to the Cana- 
dian Speaker, Mr. Ross Macdonald, 
whose poise and 
dignity were be- 
yond praise and 
set an example 
of deportment 
which the others 
followed.” 

This flattering 
reference ap- 
peared an ac- 
count of the 
great occasion 
when the British 
House of Com- 
mons took ‘over 
its new Cham- 
ber last fall. 

Any day now, 
except Saturday 
and Sunday, you can see the “poise 
and dignity” of Ross Macdonald if 
you station yourself, just prior to 3 
o’clock, in the main entrance of the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. On 
his head will be the familiar tri- 
corne.* 


And this tricorne started quite a 
furore when Macdonald was in Eng- 
land last October as guest of the 
Speaker of the British House. 

On the days of the dress rehearsal, 
Macdonald wore his tricorne, as usual, 
until an official warned him that he 
would have to remove it on opening 
day because he would be in the pres- 
ence of the King. Macdonald thought 
quickly; said: “No. The tricorne is 
always worn in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in the presence of the Governor- 
General and in 1939 when the King 


MR. MACDONALD 


“and Queen were in Canada.” 


Taken aback, the British officials 
scurried to their reference books; 
came back the morning of the open- 
ing to report that the Canadian 
Speaker was correct — that he, and 
he alone would wear a hat in the 
presence of the King. 

Ross Macdonald is the twenty- 
second Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. He is one of the very few men 
in Canadian Parliamentary history to 
be promoted from deputy speaker to 
the office of speaker. 

It was something of an accident 
that Macdonald became deputy 
speaker. It is believed that Prime 
Minister King intended to include 
Macdonald in his cabinet in 1945. But 
certain political complications made 
this difficult and instead, quite unex- 
pectedly, his fellow-parliamentarians 
asked him to assume the deputy 
speaker role. After the 1949 election, 
Hon. Gaspard Fauteaux retired and 
Mcdonald succeeded him. 

One thing Ross Macdonald hopes 
to achieve during his term of office 
is better acoustics in the House. This 
has long been a vexatious question. 

Macdonald hails from Brantford 
where he went to school. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Toronto 
and in law from Osgoode Hall. In the 
first world war he started as a 
private in the Cycle Corps | 
and ended up a lieutenafit in the 4th j 

ttalion. He married Miss Muriel 

taker of his home town and 
settled down to a local law practice 
with his brother. In 1926 and 1930 he 
ran unsuccessfully for Parliament. 
But on the third try he was returned; 
has been re-elected ever since. 
* * i 


Served in Every Department 

Actuary of the Crown Life Insur- 
ance Co. at 23; general manager at 
30. To see the company under his 
direction in the next 31 years grow 
from $19 millions to $788 millions 
business in force with assets increas- 
ing from $3 millions to $135 millions. 

Those are the highlights in the 


\ 


career of Herbert Roy Stephenson, 
recently elected president of the com- 
pany. 

Of medium height, cleanshaven, 
graying, alert looking, Stephenson, 
born in Toronto, son of a barrister, 
lived his earlier years in Markham, 
Ont. and he still thinks that a boy 
brought up in a large city misses 
much of the fun and many of the 
benefits that are found in smaller 
places. 

He. was educated at Jarvis Col- 
legiate Institute, Toronto, and joined 
the Manufacturers Life staff as a 
junior in 1905 when the late P. C. H. 
Papps was actuary. He took his actu- 
arial examinations and holds both the 
American and Britis degrees — 
F.S.A. and A.LA. 

Stephenson joined the Crown Life 
as actuary in 1912, the company then 
occupying quarters at Queen and 
Victoria streets which continued to 
bear the name, Crown Building. A 
year later the company moved to its 
present quarters at 59 Yonge St. 

In his earlier years Stephenson had 
the valuable and uncommon exper- 
ience of serving in every department 
of the company — as actuary, agency 
superintendent, investment head, and 
advertising manager. 

Active in life insurance association 
work, he is a past president of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, the Insurance Institute of 
Toronto and the Dominion Mortgage 
and Investment Association. He is a 
director of the Institute of Life In- 
surance of New York city. 

He has a ready smile; is fond of 
golf and badminton but in recent 
years has become more addicted to 
the former. He married Hazel Myrtle 
Evans | of Halifax and they have 


three sons. 
oe s © 


Reversed the Trend 

About three quarters of the practic- 
ing lawyers in Manitoba are located 
within Greater Winnipeg. With such 
concentration the profession as rep- 
resented by the Manitoba Bar Asso- 
ciation has tended to become a 
Winnipeg Bar 
Association, To 
reverse this 
trend the Asso- 
ciation this year § 
elected John N. § 
McFadden of 
Dauphin as 
president. He is 
the first lawyer 
outside Winni- 
peg to hold this 
office. 

McFadden is a 
slightly built 
sandy haired 
man who after 
ee ee 40 years 

Professional 
cai e is still 
as much of a student as when he 
articled in law. His whole business 
career has been inthe north country 
in a law,firm at Dauphin as partner of 
Hon. J. L. Bowman, speaker of the 
House of Commons during the Ben- 
nett government, 

Born at Neepawa, Manitoba, in 1888, 
educated in schools of his home town 
and later at Brandon College, McFad- 
den t his law degree at Osgoode 
Hall, Toronto. He read law with a 
former attorney-general of Manitoba 
who practiced law at Neepawa, and 
was called to the Bar in 1911. 

An active professional life in a part 
of the province which in 40 years 
has led the way in development has 
been supplemented with a variety of 
public and community service. McFad- 
den was a member of the Dauphin 
School Board from 1924 to 1940, for 
the last five years of his term its 
chairman, and president of the Mani- 
toba School Trustees Association from 
1937 to 1940. Le is also a district 
governor of Rotary International, 
his district including clubs in western 
Ontario and the three prairie prov- 
inces. 

Mr. McFadden has three daughters. 
His only son was killed in action in 
the last war. 


MBE. McFADDEN 


What Others 


Are Saying 


Editorial of the Week 


Why Adopt a Bad Tax? 
Ottawa Citizen 

It is true that five provinces already have taxes 
on consumption, collected by retail merchants as 
agents of the province. The tax now proposed, 
however, is very different. 

It would be a tax on turnover, that is, on net 
volume. of sales. It would be hidden, It would 
establish the provinces in a field of taxation that 
bears directly on the consumer, who is already 
hard pressed by high prices. 

For the retail industry, a provincial sales tax 
would inject new overhead costs into the most 
competitive sector of the economi¢ life where, 
besides jacking up consumer prices, it would cut 
down corporation tax yields and probably drive 
out weak retail establishments, 

The public interest involves still other con- 
siderations, If there must be new taxes, the best 
course is to avoid hidden and regressive taxes even 
though they may be easier for the tax collector. A 
provincial sales tax would duplicate the federal 


' gales tax, though it would apply at a different 


point in the distributive system, and it would bear 
heavily on persons of limited income. 


Other People’s Views 


LET’S HANDLE this new defense business the 
Canadian way, urges the Regina Leader-Post. 
“That Canada should make an all-out effort by the 
side of her great neighbor goes without saying. But 
it is not necessary for us to slavishly follow the 
pattern adopted by our neighbor, the declaration 
of a national emergency, the adoption of wage and 
price controls, etc., etc. The nation is looking to 
the federal government and parliament to do it 
the Canadian way, and to do it effectively.” 


DRYNESS of climate is the real explanation of 
the fine healthy winters they have in the north, 
argues the Fort William Times-Journal, “Southern 
Canadians do not know that at zero or at 10 or 15 
below in this section of Canada, hundreds of 
children are playing hockey and skating on open 
air rinks, or skiing on slopes of hills without 
discomfort. They do not know that lower humidity 
readings do away with the shivering and bone- 
chilling. They do not understand that gloves which 
give adequate protection to fingers in Fort 
William at 15 below offer little protection when 
worn in most Southern Ontario localities at 10 
above. Many fail to realize that their fellow Cana- 
dians in Northern Ontario are not sickened by 
continuous abrupt changes from mild to cold or 
vice versa, that they do not get wet feet from 
walking through slush.” 


A FINE LABOR RECORD has New Brunswick, 
boasts the Saint John Telegraph-Journal. “During 
1950 the province had only four strikes, involving 
altogether 421 employees, exclusive of the nation- 
wide railway tie-up. The number of “man working- 
days” lost was only 4,764, These are significant 
totals, The showing is a tribute to the understand- 
ing attitude of both management and labor in this 
province, and to the efficiency with which the con- 
ciliation machinery has obviously operated ‘in 
helping to iron out differences. It is a record which 
can be used to good advantage by boards of trade 
and other bodies which are striving to’ interest 
new industries in New Brunswick.” 


MILITARY FORCES in Canada are not strong 
enough for the danger that threatens, maintains 
the Vancouver Province. “At present, in spite of 
the efforts being made, we are not getting a 
volunteer reserve force. As the threat of war 
was never greater, we need one desperately. The 
duty of Parliament, is therefore plain. Even if 
we escape the war which is threatening now, 
that will not clear away the need of a reserve 
force adequate in numbers and properly trained 
and equipped. The stuff that makes for wars 
is all about, and there is little immediate prospect 
of its removal or destruction. The outlook is that 
for years we shall be in danger. Instead of wasting 
our money blindly on futile hopes, we should be 
spending it, with open eyes, to establish our 
security.” 
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How Mail Order Men See Prices Going; 
Here’s The Trend They're Betting On 


The men who run Canada’s 
mail order houses were keeping 
their fingers crossed harder than 
usual this week. As their spring 
and summer catalogues rolled 
out to customers they had 
reason for wondering just how 
right they'd guessed on prices that 
would have to hold for six months 
ahead (in the case of the two 
biggest firms anyway). 

The big question: would they 

eek alah In & rollback of prices 
in the months to come? 
_ If that. happened they might 
have to do some heavy refunding 
out of slim margins. They did get | ™as 
squeezed by price controls in the 
‘last war. 

Also a possible threat: provin- 
cial taxes on retail turnover as 
suggested at the last federal-pro- |‘ 
vincial conference and now under 
review as an amendment to the 
British North America Act. 

This would really knock them 
for a loop if imposed on short 
notice. 

These taxes would apply when 
the goods were sold at retail not 
when they were bought from 
suppliers—and mail order houses 
‘could take quite a few knocks 
before they had a chance to 
change their catalogues. 

But the chances of getting 
caught this summer and spring 
were slim—even if Parliament did 
enact legislation this session. 

How do prices look in the new 
catalogues, as mpeier with the 
winter season? 

Nearly everything is up. Rising 
raw material costs are the answer 
in many lines—especially in goods 
using wool, rubber, many metals. 

The mail order. companies 
partly get around this by changing 
models offered, simplifying where 
possible to save on expense while 
trying to keep up quality. They 
try to keep the price “lines” (e.g.,| 
$2.98, $5.00, $12.95) even where 
quality must be changed. 

Here’s a view of price changes 
in one widely circulated cata- 
logue, 

In a great many cases it is im- 
possible to make price. compari- 
sons from the catalogue alone 
when quality, workmanship, etc., 
are not examined. So the follow- 

“ing are merely a layman’s effort 
to compare prices on what, from 
the catalogue, seem to be about 
the same item or same range of 
goods, 

Made-to-measure suits are up. 
Winter catalogue offered a coat, 
one pair of trousers, no vest, at 
$48.95; summer catalogue price— 
$53.95, Coat, vest, two pairs of 
trousers, winter catalogue, $69.95; 
summer, $74.95. In both catalogues 
there’s choice of five fabrics, 
several colors. 

Ready-made suit. style changes 
make. direct .value comparison 
difficult. One suit, apparently 
similar, is offered at unchanged 
price. 

Men’s coats are in different 
styles mostly. Gabardine top coat 
in winter catalogue is $47.50; 


Wiz 


same description but different 

Saas” Weenth sodia: aapeante 

ogue. 

same, are $22.95 in winter, s05 
Men’s fedoras are all in nation- 


in summer catalogue. 
ally-advertised brand in both 
catalogues: prices have not risen, 
Top model still $7.50. 

Men's wn in similar 
style, $13. 95 in winter catalogue, 
$15.95 in summer, (Both all wool). 

Shirts: top oe shirt price 

to $4.50. Drop 

t| possibly reflects different market 

(winter catalogue sells for Christ- 

mas). Plain color broadcloth shirt, 

$2.95 in winter catalogue; $2.98 in 

summer catalogue. (Slightly -dif- 
ferent attached collar). 

Men’s shoes: one brand went up 
from $9.95 to $10.95. Highest shoe 
in winter catalogue: $12.95; sum- 
mer catalogue, $16.50. 

Corsets are tighter pricewise. 
A popular girdle went from $6.56 
to $7.50. 


Women’s hosiery—Store brand |‘ 


nylons, 51 gauge, 30 denier, are 
offered at $1.69 pair in both cat- 
logues. 

Wedding rings hit highest price 
of all items in both catalogues. 
Top price bridal: set of engage- 
ment and wedding ring is $1,000 
in both. Wedding bands go as 
low as $2.95 for 14 carat yellow 
gold in summer catalogue. 

Bicycles are up slightly: C.C.M. 
juvenile model is $48.50 in winter 
catalogue, $49.95 in summer. 

Garden wheelbarrow is up from 
$6.39 to $7.50. 


Radios: Many changes in dele 
but similar ree eeeere: 
tly|combinations are highest radio 
item in both catalogues: $249.50 


Pye uae Sade ome 
Far katie: Nappies ao alae gy ee toa 


in winter catalogue; $259.00, sum-| ? 
mer. Appartntly identical auto| 7 


radios sel] for $54.95 in winter, 
$59.95 in summer catalogue, A 
mantel model is unchanged at 
$29.95, 

clocks: One brand sells 
at’ $5.25 in winter catalogue; at 
$5.75 in summer book. A $1.95 
clock is unchanged. 

Shotguns can be got in same 
lower price ranges from both 
catalogues. Both offer - single 
barrel model around $21. Shotgun 
shells that cost $2.45 a box in the 


\winter catalogue cost $2.90 in the 


summer catalogue, 

St6ves: Highest electric range 
in winter catalogue is $298; in 
summer catalogue, $299. Similar 
electric ranges under store brand 
name sell at $179 in both cata- 
logues. 

Electric refrigerators come at 
higher top prices in three nation- 
ally advertised brands, But a 
wider range is offered, with 
lower-price range models. Here’s 
what the catalogues offer in the 
three brands (not all the same 
models as between catalogues): 

Winter Summer 
$339.50 $398.00 
349.00 299.50 
344.50 
399.50 
299.50 
344.50 
399.50. 


Hot Point 
Leonard 


Kelvinator 349.00 


Hardware Dealers Are Given 
Six-Month Supply Picture 


All housewares should be in 
good supply for the next six 
months of this year, but after 
that the picture is more uncer- 
tain, J. H. MelIlroy, vice-president 
in charge of sales, General Steel 
Wares Ltd., told the Ontario Re- 
tail Hardware Association con- 
vention this week. Here’s the 
picture he gave: 


Ranges—electric, gas, wood:| 
There will be fewer this year 
than last, but not concerned over | 
supply for first six months. 

Aluminum ware: Metal quotas) 
cut some. 

Enameled ware: Deep draw | 
steel uséd for pails and dish pans | 
ig scarce. Comes from U. S. But | 


85% of steel used for all enamel | 
ware is Canadian. Supply will 


compare well with first half. last 
year. 

“Galvanized ware: Zinc alloca- 
tions are lower. Production is be- 
ing concentrated in more popular 
lines of galvanized warg, which 
will be fairly freely available. 

Copper and chrome plated) 
ware: Copper is scarce. Shortage 
of wares expected. 


Stove pipes and heating acces- 
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sories: All right till midyear. 
Same general situation in 

japanned or decorated metal 

ware, sheet iron ware, dairy sup- 


J. B. LEUPOLD 


has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Montreal 
office, F. H. Hayhurst Co. 


US. Still Holds 
BoxcarsNeeded 


Across Canada 


MONTREAL (Staff) — With 
the railway strike in the Eastern 
United States over, Canadian 
railroads were hoping this week 
that their boxcars would be re- 
turned from the U. S. at a faster 
rate to help ease Canada’s acute 
shortage. 

The supply of boxcars up here 
was already tight in January, had 
been for months, even.before the 
strike. Usually, Canadian cars on 
American roads are balanced by 
a roughly equal number of U., S. 
cars on Canadian lines. But for 
some time now, U. S. roads have 
been slow to return the Canadian 
cars, even though ‘they pay a 
charge for each day the cars are 


plies, stamped and pieced tinware. | Kept on their lines. As a result, 


Mexican L. & P. 
Has Drawn Down 
$7-Million Loan 


Mexican Light & Power Co. had 

drawn down $7,012,043 at Dec. 31, 
1950, of the $26 million loan grant- 
ed it by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction & Development 
according to the Bank’s interim 
report. This would indicate the 
company has drawn down about 
$1.5 millions in the last six months 
of 1950. 

This loan was to enable the com- 
pany to continue with its share 
of a long-range program, under- 
taken ‘vith the Federal Electricity 
Commission to increase electric 
power supply to Mexico City and 
district. Under the program the 
company will have added 155,000 
k.w. to its generating capacity by 
1953 and the Federal Electricity 
Commission will have added 
175,000 k.w. The company will 
distribute all the additional power 
within the Feéderal district. 


Canadian cars down there have 
greatly outnumbered U: S. cars 
in Canada. At the end of Janu- 
ary, this “deficit” was estimated 
at over 15,000 cars. 

All through January, due to 
pressure from Canadian railways, 
the American roads were trying 
to bring the two figures more 
nearly into balance. On Jan. 10, 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads issued an order requiring 
that an excess of 20 Canadian 
cars be sent home daily over the 
number entering the U. S. There 
was hardly time for this to have 
any effect, however, before the 
strike tied up Canadian cars down 
there. 

This further aggravated the 
short supply in Canada. Then, 
bad weather took a hand in the 
proceedings, delaying trains and 
thus hindering maximum use of 
the cars available up here. 

Currently, the railways are 
distributing available cars as 
fairly as possible. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


As a partial measure of our success in 
pleasing our clients we are indicating those 
whom we have been privileged to serve 


in former years, thus * 


1950 


* Algoma Steel Corporation Limited 


* Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 


* Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Co. Limited 
Bank of Canada 


Banque Ganadienne Nationale 


*Bell Telephone Company of Canada, The 


* Brown Corporation 

Burns & Co. (Eastern) Limited 
*Calgary Power Ltd. 
*Canada Steamship Lines Limited 


*Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Limited 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, The 
*Canadian General Electric Company Limited 


*Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Limited 

*Canadian Kodak Company Limited 

* Canadian National Railways 

* Canadian Schenley Ltd. 

*Distillerie Montmorency Distillery, Inc. 

“Dominion of Canada 

*Dominion Stores Limited 

*Dominioh Textile Co., Limited 
Empire Life Insurance Company, The 
Foster, Harry E., Advertising Limited 
Generak¥ oods, Limited 
General Steel Wares Limited 

*Grand & Toy Limited 


*Gurney Foundry Company Limited, The 


* Halifax Board of School Commissioners 
Hadon & Orsali Limitee 


*Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, The 


Hygrade Food Products Inc. 

Liquor Control Board of Ontario, The 
“Loblaw Groceterias Company Limited 
*London Board of Education 


The abeve list represents gniy our 
larger projects. 
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repair, te 
<a ane nor aaies for whom the 
Company has served as en but 
met se | at uilders. Customers of the 
in the 


"s 
plant-sales, plant-rental and plant- 
servicing business are not 
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* Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Limited 


London Syndicate, The 
Louisburg Fisheries Limited 
* Maclaren, James, Company Limited ; 
Manitoba, Province of, Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources 
*Marathon Paper Mills of Canada Limited 
Maritime Electric Company Limited 
“McGill University 
*Molson’s Brewery Limited 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited 
“Montreal, City of, Rosemount Centre 
“Montreal Pipe Line Company, Limited 
“National Harbours Board 
Noranda Mines, Limited 
* Northern Electric Company Limited 
* Nova Scotia Power Commission 
Plummer Memorial Public Hospital, The, 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Provincial Transport Co, 
Pullman, J., Esq. 
*Rolph-Clark-Stone, Limited 
Russel-Hipwell Engines Limited 
“Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada, Limited, The 
Simcoe High School Board 
*Simonds Canada Abrasive Company Limited 
*Simpsons, Limited 
Soldiers’ Memorial Hospital, Tillsonburg 
*Smith, Howard, Paper Mills Limited 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper Company Limited 
Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias Limited 
Sterling Clothing Co. Limited 
Sudbury Daily Star, The 
Sudbury Public School Board, The 
Tillsonburg District High School Board 
*Toronto, City of 
Upper Thames River Conservation Authority 
Western Assurance Company and. 

British American Assurance Company 
*Young Men’s Christian Association, Montreal 
Young Men's Hebrew Association, Montreal 

*Zeller’s Limited 
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There is a second subject a 
which retailers are et oat 


phases of the business at the 
three-day session, Topics includ- 
ed such things as personnel prob- 
lems, credit, sales planning, traf- 
fic, merchandising, budgeting 
and control. 

Retiring President H. A. Smith 


‘| put in a reminder of the import- 


ance of retailers in the economy, 
termed it Canada’s largest in- 
dustry. “Retailing in Canada is 
responsible for roughly $8 billions 
worth of business, is more closely 
in touch with the consuming pub- 
lic than any other industry in the 
country, and represents over 
500,000 workers.” 
Depends on Government 

Keynote convention speaker, 
Edgar G. Burton, president of 
the Robert Simpson Co,, gave 
his views on “Retailing as a De- 
fense Economy.” A digest of his 
remarks follows: 

With our people working longer 
at higher pay, with prospective 
increase in returns to farmers, 
and improving investment in- 
come, the outlook is for a very 
active period of business. The ex- 
tent to which retail sales will 
reflect this will depend on how 
much the Federal Government 
increases its tax program in the 
next budget. 

There appears to be a sensible 
approach to allocation of raw 
materials. It would be serious if 
our civilian economy were starv- 
ed of raw materials before: de- 
fense production could use them. 
From my own experience, I am 
convinced the less physical :con- 
trols over the end product and 
the more emphasis on basic raw 
material, the more successful the 
decision between defense and 
civilian demands. Only under 
conditions of total war is there 
justification for prohibition of 
manufacture of some products as 
compared with others. 

Action of the United States in 
freezing prices and wages has 
created speculation about what 
Canada may do. Let us get ane 
thing clear! The strait jacket 
of a maximum price and wage 
ceiling is no answer to the de- 
gree of inflation we are facing. 
An effective anti-inflationary 
program must be instituted. We 
have credit regulations on the 
retail trade. If this is warranted, 
an equal measure of regulation 
should be applied to he whole 
credit structure. 

We have been told ‘i expect 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO in its fifty-ninth annual 
report for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1950, shows business in force at 
$1,671 millions, a gain of $167 mil- 
lions, and the largest increase in 
the company’s history. The total 
figures represent both insurance 
and deferred annuities, in the pro- 
portions of 84% and 16% respec- 
tively stated Vice-President and 
managing director. H. W. Man- 
ning. In addition $23 million of 
policyholder funds were held by 
the company for various annui- 
ties and supplementary contracts, 
providing annual payments of 
$2,100,000. Business in force has 
doubled since 1944 Mr. Manning 
stated. 


New business in 1950 was over 
$259 millions, a new high and 
more than twice the amount just 
five years ago. Sales in the group 
field were 62% higher than last 
year and totaled more than $88 
millions. Sales of ordinary insur- 
ance were up almost 6%, while 
ordinary annuities were down 
slightly. Voluntary terminations 
in 1950 were only 3.3% of the 
insurance in force. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries were over $28 mil- 
lions, largest. ever paid in any one 
year. Some $23 millions was 
added to reserves to ensure future 
payments to policyholders, and 
beneficiaries. 

Total assets rose $27 millions 
to $385 millions. During the year 
the company has increased its 
holdings of city mortgages and 
corporate Uonds. This has been 
accomplished by investment of 
new funds and tre sfer of funds 
formerly invested in Government 
bonds. The company’s mortgages 
and sale agreements increased to 
$90 millions of which $57 millions 
is in Canada and $33 millions in 
the United States. Mortgages are 
now 23% of total assets. Total 
income was a new record at $66 
millions.. Mortality experience in 
1950 was more favorable than in 


For a retailer, the prospect of 
an indirect 3% tax on his turn- 


over is one he cannot contemplate » 
without grave concern. It is un-: . 


likely he would pass along more’ 
than a gortion of it. The tax 
then becomes a new corporation | 
tax irrespective of whether he 
makes any profit or not, 


No Temporary 


Freeze Now 


(Continued from page 1) 
as to the how and why of new 
proposed control measures, Sub- 
sequently Mr. Howe wil] expand 
the plans for a new Defense 
Production Department when that 
measure is introduced to Parlia- 
ment, This will set the stage for 
new and possible end-use con- 
trols, not now authorized. 

~ Differences 

The EMA, will likely differ 
from the War Measures Act, 
chiefly in that it will not include 
powers affecting personal liberties 
—arrest, detention, censorship, 
use of mails, etc. In its preamble 
it will likely spell out the inten- 
tion to prevent war, rather than 
be based on the premise of war— 

al or apprehended—as |is the 

ar Measures “Act. 

Another important item will be 
the tabling of departmental esti- 
mates, These probably won’t be 
ready before March 1. They will 
set the stage for tax and other 
fiscal measures to be introduced 
with the budget. 

As for the budget—the best 
guess now is that it will be almost 
a miracle if Parliament gets the 
bad news before Easter recess. 

Easter this year is March 23. 
Thus the budget would have to be 
ready about March 20 to béat the 
Easter deadline. At the moment | 
this looks unlikely. 

Assuming Parliament takes its 
normal 10-day recess, this would 
mean the budget may be one of 
the first items the members will 
have to face when they return. 
It would almost - certainly «be 
presented between April 1 and 
April 15, since Mr. Abbott is 
firmly wedded to bringing the| 
budget down as early as. possible. 


A... Avoid putting unnecessary burdens 


on your heart 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 
Corporation Seeurities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TorRoNTS MONTREAL WINNIPES VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEG NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG, 
e : 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


THAT 
MR. ALAN L. SKAITH 


. HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED 


WITH OUR FIRM 


a> 


PEAKER, TRENT & BUNTING 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


615 DOMINION BANK BUILDING 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


EMpireE 4-3293 


times be of nervous origin. If they do appear 
it is wise to consult the doctor. By acting on 
these warnings in time needless worry may 


The heart, one of the strongest and most 
efficient parts of the body, can work year 
after year. However, as a person grows 
older, the heart ages too. It may become 
leas adaptable to sudden demands and less 
able to stand long periods of strain. 


Doctors advise those who have reached 
the middle or later years of life to protect 
their hearts by following these simple rules: 
1. Avoid sudden, violent, or prolonged 


physical exertion that may overtax the 
heart. 


2. Keep weight 
extra pounds 
heart. 

3. Eat moderately at each meal, as over- 
loading the stomach burdens the heart. 
4. Get plenty of rest and sleep to give the 
heart a chance to restore its strength. 

5. Get prompt treatment for any illness, as 
it may put an added strain on the heart. 


6. Avoid fatigue — learn to “‘take it easy.” 


7. Have periodic physical examinations 
which enable the| doctor to check on the 
heart, and if , to suggest addi- 
tional measures td keep it in good condition. 


t normal or below, as 
extra work for the 


B... Be able to recognize the symptoms 
of heart disease, especially after age 40 


Although heart trouble may occur at any 
age, it is much more common in middle and 
later life. 

When something is wrong with the heart, 
warning symptoms usually appear — such 
as pain or a feeling of oppression in the 
chest, unaccountable shortness of breath, 


rapid or irregular beating of the heart, and 


excessive fatigue. 


These warnings may or may not indicate 
a heart disorder. Such symptoms may some- 


be avoided, and prompt treatment can 
often be given to help keep the condition 
under control. 


C... Cooperate with your doctor 

If the heart is weakened by disease or by 
the demands of over-strenuous living, its 
ability to contiriue working is curtailed. 
Even an impaired heart, however, has 
remarkable reserve powers to carry on,- 
provided measures are taken to-conserve its 
strength. 

Medical science has made notable gains 
against heart disease. There are now more 
effective means than ever before for con- 
trolling many diseases of the heart—even 
some of the serious types. Doctors also can 
detect heart ailments earlier and diagnose 
them more accurately than ever before. 

Learning to live with heart disease, how- 
ever, depends largely on close and continued 
cooperation with the doctor — in observing 
faithfully the special rules and requirements 
which he may impose. 

Today, with proper treatment, many 
people with heart disease may recover 
completely, or resume a practically normal 
life. 

For more information about how to 
protect your heart, write for a copy of 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, entitled 
“Your Heart,” 21-Y. 


The Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund is playing an important part in the 
war on heart disease. The Fund, in which 
146 Life Insurance Companies participate, 


problems of heart disease, in the hope that 
raore effective methods of diagnosis, 
prevention and treatment may be found. 
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Underwriters and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal, Public Utility 
and Industrial Securities 


Orders accepted for execution on 
all stock exchanges. 


Royal Securities Corporation 
Limited 


Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Saint Jobn, Quebec, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Charlottetown, St. John’s, Nfld. 


BELL TELEPHONE CO. OF' ' plan. Additional 59 shares issued to 


‘stockholders of record Sept. 22, 
CANADA additional 6,089 shares under offering of rights for addi- 


subscribed to under employees stock ! tional shares at $33. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS AND FORMER HOLDERS OF 
PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS RESERVATION 
ISSUED BY PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


New regulations have been established for explora- 
tion and development of natural gas in areas held under 
reservation. In order that the privileges conferred by 
the new regulations may as nearly as possible be avail- 
able to former holders of terminated reservations, the 
governing Order in Council provides that the regula- 
tions under certain conditions apply to areas formerly 
comprised in terminated reservations if application is 
made to the Department on or before April 2, 1951. 


Anyone desiring to procure copies of the new regula- 
tions and the governing Order in Council No. 122/51 
should write quoting the number of the reservation 
concerned, to the undersigned. 


H. H. SOMERVILLE, 


Director of Mineral Rights, 
Department of Mines and Minerals. 


EDMONTON, Alberta, 
January 30, 1951. 
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LASOR ROUNDUP 


What’s Ahead on | 


Auto Union Gives aa A Clue 


What can industry expect in 
the way of union demands in 
the next few years? 

Free collective bargaining may 
be shut off if full government | ™ 
controls come here and in the 
United States. Wages are being 
removed as an issue by long- 
term contracts gearing pay to 
the Cost-of-Living index. 

To keép union membership 
sold on unions, the promise of 
other benefits must be held out. 
What sort of “carrots” are being 
dangled? . 

Last week, the big powerful 
CIO United Auto Workers gave 
some idea of what the auto in- 
dustry can expect. 

In a special 20-page issue of its 
monthly paper, the UAW report- 
ted to its million members (60,000 
in Canada). It outlined plans the 
membership will be asked to ap- 
prove at the next convention in 
Cleveland. 

The essence: 

—Bigger pensions, health and 
welfare programs; 

—Higher er ben- 
efits; 

—A guaranteed annual wane in 
all auto plants; 


CONSOLIDATED. | 
WAREHOUSES 


CORP. 


Storage -Space 
Available 
C.N.R., C.P.R. Siding 


2485 St. Patrick St., Fl. 8595 
Montreal 


Ask your Investment Decler 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


—Higher vacation-pay arrange- 
ments; 

—A union-owned nonprofit in- 
surance company for UAW 

members. 

All proposals but the union 
insurance f.nd have been refer- 
red to before; it is brand new. 
In his report, President Walter 
Reuther gave no details of the 
insurance pian but asked that the 
executive Board be empowered to 
look further into it and be given 
authority to set it up if benefits 
to union members are indicated. 


Guaranteed Wages: The UAW 


Front? 


. 


reference to dues in other unions, 
that something between 


have a reasonable relation to the 
wages received by the member- 
ship.” Then he ran a table com- 
paring UAW pay with other 


Presi- Sec.~ 


has been talking about this on | Mine Workers 


and off for some years. Pre- 
viously, admits Reuther, it was 
advanced mainly for bargaining 
purposes. Now it is a “very 
definite” goal, The UAW Cana- 
dian section made it clear that 
this was also the target here. 
Assistant Director Tom MacLean 
said at Windsor headquarters: 
“We will certainly push for a 
labor-industry commission on 
guaranteed wages.” He recalled 
that Reuther announced at Brant- 
ford last spring, that this would 
be a priority demand once 1950 
goals were achieved. 

Unemployment Insurance: UAW 
wants unemployment compensa- 
tion supplemented with extra 
benefits in cases where employees 
are laid off due to curtailment of 
civilian production. 

Pensions: $200 a month instead: 
of today’s $100; a pooled system 
whereby workers could move to 
another job and take pension 
credits along; complete elimina- 
tion of the “economic hazards of 
sickness and accidents.” This 
probably means full pay while 
off sick, instead of partial pay as 
today. 

Vacations: Four weeks instead 
of three weeks.for men with 15 
years or more service. At U. S. 
average of $1.83 hourly, Reuther 
says this would mean annual 
vacation benefits equal to $300. 
At Canadian rates of $1.45, about 
$230. 

After carefully spelling out 
these objectives, Reuther warned 
that they could not be reached for 
nothing. It would cost money. 
He also reminded the member- 
ship of how the union had paid 
off. Since 1946, increase of $127.39 
a month had been won in U. S. 
(Canadian Director George Burt 
said raises in Canada amounted 
to $17 a week over the last three 


ars. ) 

Reuther then recommended an 
increase in dues from today’s 
$1.50 a month but didn’t say how 
much. However, he implied in a 


fe ae the insurance needs 


of a growing Canada, the 
“Hartford Group” has moved 
the Head Office for Canada to 
larger quarters. 


These new offices have been 
designed and equipped so that 
we may better serve the Public 
through our Agents and Brok- 
ers in the writing of practically 
all forms of insurance, except 
personal life insurance. 


GENERAL OFFICE 14th FLOOR 
ACCOUNTING & STATISTICAL DEPT. 23th FLOOR 
CLAIMS DEPT. Ground Floor 


YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT YOU'LL DO WELL WITH THE HARTFORD 
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Oesupetionsl Meeard 

One of the chief occupational 
hazards of union leadership is 
the almost constant threat to “job 
security.” A union leader has to 
be on guard at all times against 
rivals and groups who want to 
get rid of him. If he’s an elected 
officer, his position is that much 
more vulnerable. He can get 
kicked out on his ear any time 
a big faction gets together. 

Appoifted officials have 
slightly more security than this, 
but not much, as Sam Baron, 
Canadian director of the CIO 
Textile Union is finding out to- 
day. Baron’s ‘boss, Emil Rieve, 
International president of the 
union, is out to get rid of him. 
The split doesn’t involve politics 
or ideologies: both are vigorous 
anti-Communists, It’s a straight 
case of struggle for union 
power. 

CIO. Textile union claims 
450,000 members in Canada and 
the U. S.: 20,000 in Canada. The 
Canadian section was formed in 
1945, and is now Canada’s third- 
ranking CIO union. 

‘There has been a split in the 
union’s top International leader- 
ship for some time. Rieve wanted 
to get rid of his vice-president, 
George Baldanzi. At the last con- 
vention in Boston, Baldanzi was 
re-elected, mainly because the 70 
Canadian delegates, on orders 
from Baron, voted for him: That 
put Baron in Rieve’s bad books. 

The next step: how to get rid 
of Baron. In trade unions, rivals 
are seldom fired out of hand. 
A good, sound reason or issue 
has to be drummed up. Then the 
firing can be justified in the in- 
terests of the union. ‘And unlike 
the ordinary plant worker who 
might be dismissed by his boss, 
there’s seldom any arbitration 
procedure available to the sacked 
union official. 

The issue Rieve chose: the loca- 
tion of Canadian headquarters. 
It’s now in Montreal — Baron’s 
choice, Rieve ordered it moved to 
Toronto on the grounds that the 
union now has more members in 
that province. The move was 
scheduled for Feb. 1. 


Last week, Rieve went to Mont- 
real to enforce the orders. He 
met with a group on the Canadian 
staff who were stringing along 
with him. The leader: A. C. 
Cluny, now Baron's assistant. If 
Rieve wins, the betting is Cluny 
will get Baron’s job. 

The scrap should make the 
rival AFL Textile union deliri- 
ously happy. This is a Commun- 
ist-led outfit that has been losing 
ground steadily to the CIO. ° 

In addition to the joy over the 
CIO fight, they got word last 
week that “no action” was being 
taken by the International on 
charges that the Canadian section 
was Communist-run. 

After last fall’s AFL-TLC con- 
vention in Montreal when certain 
AFL Textile union delegates were 
barred as Communists, the Inter- 
national started an investigation. 
If the charges stood up, the 
Canadian leadership would be 
suspended. For months, the same 
axe now hanging over the CIO 
Textile leadership, hung over the 
AFL group. Despite overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the Canadian 
section is dominated by Reds, and 
confirmed by the TLC, Interna- 
tional President Anthony Val- 
ente’s special committee recom- 
mended “no action.” 

The combination of these two 
events may put the Communists 
back in the union driver’s seat in 
the textile industry in Ontario 
and Quebec. 


Labor Briefs 


No sooner had Parliament 
begun, than members began feel- 
ing the first impact of labor’s 
organized campgign to retain rent 
controls and bring back price 
ceilings. In the first week, M.P.’s 
were deluged with 500,000 post- 
cards, all mailed at public ex- 
pense. 

7. * * 

CIO Auto Workers Canadian 
Director George Burt was elected 
president Ontario Federation of 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


LAMBTON LOAN & INVEST- 
MENT CO., Sarnia, Ont., net profit 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1950, 
amounted to $80,252, up 1.94% from 
the previous year's $78,728. 

Liabilities to the public totaled 
$4,599,382 (34.305, 772), a secur- 
ed. by liquid yen of $3,031,906 
($3,000,478) ve agreements 
— mortgages of $3.281,504 ($2,997,- 

en li ae 
equity . 1,731,084 1,714,012 
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REAL ECONOMY 
OF THESE INSTALLATIONS 


Write For Catalogue 
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Sunshine Waterloo Co. Ltd. 


Waterloo, Ontario 


CANADIAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


STEEL PLATE ENGRAVERS and: PRINTERS OF 


Bank Notes-- Postage and Revenue Stamps - Bonds-- Debentures 
Stock Certificates - Labels - Cheques and all monetary documents. 
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IN 1950, The Great-Wes{ Life 
delivered $28 millions—much” of it 
urgently needed—to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. These dollars helped older 
people to retire, happily independent. 
They provided much needed ready cash 
and continuing income for widows and 
their children. Mortgages were paid 
off. Young people were aided in get- 
ting an education. Hospital and surgi- 
cal expenses were paid. These tangible 
benefits were available in time of need 
because foresight and thrift had pro- 
vided such protection. In addition, a 
further $23 millions was added to the 
funds held to meet future payments to 
policyholde 


This was but one important phase of 
the most successful year in the Great- 
West Life’s ry. 

During the year, Great-West Life 
representatives arranged for $259,000,- 
000 of new life insurance and annuities 
on the lives of 57,000 people in Canada 
and the United States. The total 
protection owned by our 470,000 policy- 
holders is now $1,671,000,000. The 
carefully i assets, which are held 
to meet all obligations to policyholders, 
grew by $27 millions during the year 
and amounted to $385,000,000 at the 
end of 1950, 


The figures, which appear below, are 
indicative of the development and pro- 
gress achieved by the Great-West Life in 
1950, 


1950 1949 
New Business. $ 259,000,000 $ 228,000,000 
Business in Force... 1,671,000,000 1,503,000,000 
I iitinnsinnsenninlidesssnitsaiainien: Ween 357,000,000 
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- | A, F. BLAKE, Chairman, Mari- 
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The Question: What national or other major pro- 


jects such as Trans-Canada 


way, St. Lawrence 


Seaway, television, etc., should we push now and 
what ones postpone until defense needs are met? 


Why? 


Urgency of the St. Lawrence seaway as the current project most 
essential to Canada’s defense and national resources development 
needs is stressed by the majority of readers answering The Financial 


Post Question this week. 
The Trans-Canada Highwa 


is alse given high priorit 


by a 


number of readers, but few place any importance on television as 


an essential 


prorect. 
In general, 


it’s urged that only those works be underteken that 


have an important defense bearing. 


times Div, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Saint John. 
With all-out war possible, but 
by no ‘means certain; we should 


‘ ~| push projects which would help 


oS. 
% 
: 


y 


Pf - SERVICE 
’ + SECURITY 
* CONFIDENCE 


Crown Trust 


COMPAN 


win the war but which would 
also be useful in peacetime. In 
this category would certainly fall 
improvements to and increased 


«<| berthing capacities for shipping 


ports, In both world wars there 
was congestion at ports and 
serious delays to ships especially 
in winter with the St. Lawrence 
closed. War or no war, the 
country would soon grow up to 
any expanded port capacity. 
There may be other projects 
which can be justified dn ‘the 
same basis but this one. seems 
outstanding. 
* oa 
COL. A. M. BROWN, Odlum 

Brown Investments Ltd., Van- 

couver, B,C. 

If, under present conditions, 
our national pride will permit 
Canada to be primerily only an 
arsenal for the defense of 
democracy and private enterprise 
and, if individual effort cannot 
be spared for training for active 
defense, all major government 
projects 
production but involve effort 
should be postponed until they 
are not »a competing factor for 


SF 
spend for defense purposes it 


would seem to me that we could 
very well defer the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway 
(which would only be operable 
certain months of the year) and 
also defer the setting up of -tele- 
vision which is more or less of 
a luxury. at any time and not at 
all necessary in Canada, I believe 
the Government should, however, 
proceed with the construction of 
the Trans-Canada highway or at 
least enough of it to connect up 
existing roads to make for a 
through highway across Canada, 
and thus augment our transport 
facilities in case of any disaster 
to. our railways. 


GORDON KONANTZ, President, 
North American Lumber & 
Supply Co., Winnipeg. 

The test of every new” project 
should be — is it essential to 
defense production? For example, 
we need radar, not television. 
Power projects deserve first! con- 
sideration so that expanding in- 
dustries and mines such ag Steep 
Rock Iron can increase produc- 
tion. I doubt if the Trans-Canada 
highway can be justified as a 


which do not further | military necessity. Non-produc- 


tive public works and buildings 
should be postponed to conserve 
labor and material. Home build- 
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Seaway Most Important Project 2 


project, apert from the fact that 


regions with well-developed 
highway systems may not sense 
the importance of this project but 
the west, with a paucity of 

way 


to exploit fully its scenic and 
natural resources. 
* > 

F. B. MACLEAN, President, Re- 
corder Times, Brockville, Ont, 
Every national project con- 

templated in Canada at this time 
should be judgéd solely. in the 
light of its importance in relation 
to the country’s defense demands. 
The St. Lawrence project is vital] 
to national defense; the power 
phase providing the eléctricity 
needed to drive Canadian and 
American industry to war poten- 
tial, and the seaway phase pro- 
viding cheap transportation for 
the iron ore of Labrador to the 
industrial heartland of the United 
States and.Canada, steel being 
the principal sinew of national 
defense. Television development 
should be postponed as it eats up 
the materials and skills needed 
for the large-scale radar produc- 
tion that is intimately connected 
with national defense. As for the 
Trans-Canada highway, the Fed- 
eral Government best knows 
whethér or not the highway 
would materially benefit the 
transportation demands of 
national defense. 

| + + * 

'C. L., METCALFE, Secretary, 
North Western Utilities, Ltd., 
Edmonten. 

From a_ personal. viewpoint 





goods and services and to the|jng must be continued due to|national defense should be 
time when effort and energy Can the housing shortage. The St.| Canada’s No. 1 major project not 
be diverted and beneficially em-| Lawrence seaway is the most | forgetting at the same time that 


ployed in the readjustment to a 
normal economy. 
¢ s 


E. V. BUCHANAN, President, 


Association of Professional En- | 


gineers of Ontario; General 

Manager, Public Utilities Com- 

mission, London. 

The most urgent major con- 
struction program of national im- 
portance that cannot be post- 


poned even until other defense | 


needs have been met is the 


j}important project of all since it 
will provide both power and low 
cost transportation. 


| H. KOSHEVOY, Managing Editor 

The Sun, Vancouver, 

From the angle of B. C, what 
we would like to see first is gas 
pipeline from Alberta to the 
eoast and construction of alu- 
minum plant here. On a Canada- 
unification basis, the. Trans- 


| other national needs are defi- 


|nitely part of sueh a program. 
| A Trans-Canada highway is vital 
| for defense and the St. Lawrence 
seaway: project is just as neces- 
sary should the threatened situa- 
| tion develop. Television can wait 
| and with the present type of pro- 
| grams as an example can weit 
| indefinitely. A radar screen 
| would appear essential to defense 
land from latest reports this is 
| two years away from completion 


” 


and the United States with much. 
needed ; 


for defense 
| duction, The Trans- Canada 


er 
way should be’ postponed as 


pase highways can. be used 
or defense’ trucking purposes. 
Social services should be cur- 


tailed where the inc eafn- 
ing power of the working men 
and women due to defense“activi- 
ties makes them less neeessary, 
More government grants should 
be made for scientific research 
along defense lines. Every assist- 
ance should be given by govern- 
ment to facilitate rapid extension 
of fundamental industries such as 
foundries, essential chemicals and 
machine shops, Television is not 
justified. 2 i 


C. W. STEPHENS, General Man- 
ager, Dominion Paper Box Co., 
Toronto. . 

The St. Lawrence seaway pro- 
ject‘is basic to the development 
of this continent and should be a 
major consideration. The Trans- 
Canada highway and television 
are both of value but should not 
hamper any program to develop 
facilities for production of 
essential materials and equip- 
ment vital to protection of our 
country, its liberties and 
privileges. 

* * 

EMILE VENNE, Vice-President, 
Quebec Association of Archi- 
tects, Montreal. 

The Trans-Canada highway 
and the St. Lawrence seaway 
should be pushed. They are of 
the utmost importance and value 
td general prosperity both actual 
and in the future. Obvious de- 
fense projects are: pipelines, east 
| and west, navy and merchant 
| marine. Montreal subway, or 
town buses are long overdue. 
| Television is much less important 
|than housing, which should be}! 
emphasized, and by no means 
| curtailed, 


but are they sound? 


The fact that you have placed a newly pur-' 
chased bond in your Safe Deposit Box does 

_not automatically ensure that you have made 

a sound investment, 


The decument you hought is in safekeeping 
— true — but the important thing is to deter- 
mine the soundness of your security andits 
suitability to your investment needs before 
you put it away for safekeeping. 


The experience we have gained in the selec 
tion of sound and suitable securities over a 
period of fifty years is available to you, We 
invite consultation regarding the safe invest» 
ment of your funds, 


LISTED STOCKS 


Buying and Selling Orders accepted for 
execution at regular rates of commission on 
the Toronto, Montreal and New York stock 
exchanges. 


Dommon Securities 


CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEWYORK LONDON, ENG. 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street West, Toronte, Canada 


. To Yield from 2.99% to 6,66% 


Government of Canada 


1966 


St. Lawrence Seaway and power |Canada highway would be a big ine 't 
development scheme. The project |boon, But it would bp foolish to | Fruch further away from a. cost 
has recently demanded more ur- | recommend pushing any major | point of view. Sound economic 
gent attention becayse of new Projects until we know the) Disnning for the distribution of 
mineral discoveries in Canada. | limitations set by defense needs. | Ainerta petroleum, possibly by 
Power development for peace or | It seems to me the man who has | pipeline to the west coast, should 
war is of the utmost importance. | the answer to your question is |). considered both from defense 
It should be realized that| Mr. Howe, land supply angles. 

Canada’s industrial development * * »¥ * ¢ @ 


every day becomes more vital. | A, W. LUNDELL, M.L.A., Editor, /HAROLD J. ROAST, Consulting 

Even to the purely selfish) Revelstoke Review, Revelstoke,| Metaljurgist, London, Ont. 

interest of the United States B.C, The St. Lawrence seaway 
=7qj, such development depends| The Trans-Canada highway is|should be rushed to completion 


| equally on transportation and | yndoubtedly the most important’ because it will provide Canada 
| power supply. 
| * 
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Province of Ontario 

Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission 
Province of Quebec 
British Columbia Power Commission 
Province of Manitoba 

Province of Nova Scotia 

Power Corporation of Canada Ltd. 

British Columbia Electric Co. Limited “Series C” 
Canadian Oil Refineries Limited 

Northern Quebec Power Co, Ltd, 

Odeon Limited 

Dominion Dairies Limited 

Columbia Cellulose Company Ltd. 


1965 
1973 
1970 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1967 
1968 
1967 
1967 
1963 
1966 
1968 


_ 
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AAA ARV VUES? : 


| E. J. JOWSEY, President, Domin- 
| ion Magnesium Co., Toronto. 
I consider the _ international 


British Mortgage and Trust |) %,f>,se-e, cee 
at. , | rush than any other development. 
Corporation of Ontario 
STRATFORD 


- British Columbia Electric Co. Limited 434% 
Winnipeg Electric Company Ltd. 5% 


Preferred 
Preferred 


> & 
Sf 


Canadian Celanese Limited 
Canadian Oil Companies Ltd. 
Power Corporation of Canada Ltd, 
Southern Canada Power Co. Ltd. 
Bathurst Power & Paper Co, Ltd. 


$2.40 
$1.00 
$1.20 
$1.60 
$2.00+$1.00 


Common 
Common 
Common 
Common 
Class “A” 


| No other project would ¢on- 
| tribute more to continental se- 
| curity, in allowing ocean freight 
| to and from the Canadian lake- 
| head for oil, iron and other huge 
| freight tonnages, and to inland 
| American ports and their south- 
| ern water connections. Combined 
| with. the joint huge electrical 
| power development it is the most 
| permanent project that could be 
|considered. The Trans-Canada | 
| highway and television are im- 
| portant national projects but do 
not have the priority or urgency 
of the seaway. 
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Bonds and Preferred Stocks are offered by us as principals. Common Stocks listed om 
Montreal Stock Exchange and Toronto Stock Exchange are offered by us as agents, 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
38 King St. West, Toronto, Ont, 
Telephone Elgin 6146 


Balance Sheet, December 31st, 1950 


ASSETS 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Office premises ° $ 42,295.58 
Real estate for sale ....+.++. er eedeeees 1.00 
Mortgages; principal ............. sesee 1,087,226.28 
Government bonds; principal 34,033.68 
Canadian municipal bonds; principal . 28,386.44 
Stocks 55,621.25 ye 
Cash on hand and in bank ......... eee 144,055.39 . 


TOTAL CAPITAL ASSETS »-$ 2,292,519.82 


1OU RICHMOND 
STREET 
TORONTO ONT 


ee ee | 


| J. C. KEATING, President, 
| Meneten Times - Transcript, 
| Moncton, N,B. 

| In view of the large amount of 
| money it will be necessary to 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 
537,267.40 


41,490.95 | N. SLATER CO, Hamilton, Ont., 
84'405.48 « Hf} net profit for the year ended Oct, 31, 


pci | 1950, amounted to $215,961, down 
TOTAL GUARANTEED TRUST ASSETS .......$12,425,92546 |] 


36.4% from the previous year’s $340,- 
, l to the gen- 
ESTATES DEPARTMENT | 390. Sales dropped due to the g 
Estates, Trusts and Agency Funds 


eeeeeeeeeeresetees 


GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT 


Mortgages and agreements for sale; 
principal 
Dominion government 
cipal 
a government bonds; principal 
. Canadian municipal bonds; principal.. 
Cash on hand and in bank 


$8,860,673.39 
3,102,088,24 


bonds; 


Wood Alexander Limited 


(Incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario) 


$500,000 
General Mortgage 
Redeemable Debentures, 
544% Series A. 
To be dated January Ist, 1951 
To mature January Ist, 1976 


| eral decline in business early in 
| 1950 and this, together with increas- 
| ed costs of materials and labor, ac- 
count for decreased profit, President 
W. H, Cooper states. s 
i Capital expenditures of approxi- 
; mately $240,000 represented addi- 
| tional fixed assets and improve- 
| ments to existing facilities. 
| 11,499 common shares. were sold 
| to increase working capital position. 

Prospects for 1951 are encouraging 
dependent on company’s ability to 
maintain supplies of raw materials, 
| Mr. Cooper says. 

CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 


| Years Ended Oct. 31: 
Net earnings 
Less; De 


$ 1,470,367.06 
$16,188,812.34 


$750,000 
First Mortgage 
Sinking Fund Bonds, 
5% Series A 


To be dated January Ist, 1951 
To mature January Ist, 1971 


$400,000 _—ti. 
6% Cumulative Redeemable 
Sinking Fund 


Preference Shares 
(Par Value $100.00) 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Capital stock fully paid up 
General Reserve Fund 
Profit and Loss credit balance 33,800.4: 
Reserve for taxes i 
Dividends payable January 2nd, 1951.. 
All other liabilities 


TOTAL CAPITAL LIABILITIES 


Registrar and Transfer Agent: 


Trustee: Guaranty Trust Company National Trust Company Limited 


of Canada 


Price: 100 plus aecrued interest 
to yield 5.00% 


Trustee: Guaranty Trust Company 
of Canada 


Price: 100 plus aecrued interest 
to yield 5.50% | 


Carrying a bonus of Common shares 
@ at the rate of 20 shares per 
$1,000 debenture, 


Price: $100 per share. 
eoesecees$ 2,292,519.82 


Carrying a bonus of Common shares 
at the rate of 3 shares 


GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT per Preference share. 


Guaranteed Investment Receipts 
Principa $6,509,712.48 


Interest due and accrued © 48,958.42 Com. divd, .., 


Surplus fer year 


$09558,670.90 Earnings per Share and Dividend Reserd: 
Trust deposits; principal and interest, . $5,867,254.56 Pret.: Earned 


TOTAL GUARANTEED TRUST LIABILITIES. .$12,425,925.46 
ESTATES DEPARTMENT : 
Estates, Trusts and’ Agency Funds ...ieess+00e8++-$ 1,470,367,06 


$16,188,812.34 


The company carries on a wholesale hardware business with head office and warehouse located at Hamilton, Ontario. This 


y was incorporated to carry on the business which was commenced in 1849 and distributes all types of hardware to hard- 
ware merchants and industries throughout Ontario. 


We offer these securities if, as and when issued and received by us, Pye oy to the approval of all legal matters on our behalf 
by Messrs. Wilton & Edison,-Toronto, Ontario, who will also act for the company, bat will rely on the opinion of Messrs. 
ibson, Levy, Inch & Easterbrook, Hamilton, Ontario, as to the company’s title to the specifically mortgaged premises. 


Paid 
Common: Earned ... 3.88 4.35 
WOME Sb ceccsskarn 1.5040.30 1.2040.30 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Oct, 31: 1949 
Cash 33.490 
1 set b83 
2,276,550 ‘ 
NOTE: Bonds and stocks are carried at book value, which ° 
iS less than market value Harrison & Company 
Limited 
Toronto 1 


L. M. Green & Co. 


L. M. JOHNSTON, President Toronto 1 


W. H. GREGORY 
Vice-President and Managing Director 


Ontario Ontario 


surplus 1 
‘aIncl. ref. EPT of .. 

eAfter depr. of 
Werking capital 
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Mutucl Life of Conadn 
Insurance in Force Increases 
$100,000,000 in Sist Year 


Total Insurance in Force Is $1.168,000,000 


SALES OF NEW INSURANCE 
HIGHEST IN COMPANY'S HISTORY 


Surplus Distributed to 


Policyholders Exceeds 


$5,000,000 


President 


and General Manager 


Report on 


Progress of Company and Matters 
of National Interest 


Waterloo, Ont., Feb. 1, 1951. 


“In spite of the difficulties and dangers Canadians should, and can, face 
the future with hope and courage, and also with confidence that freedorn, 


justice and right will prevail,” said 


Mr. Louis L. Lang, President of The 


Mutual Life of Canada, when addressing the 81st meeting of policyholders 
of the Company today. When considering our lives and times we should 
remember that our lives are much easier thau those of our Canadian 
forebears; he stated. Our ancestors pioneered in the midst of other wars, 
depressions, periods of expansion and ups and downs of human existence, 


but they persisted and won, and we 
forward, to an extent they did not 


must follow their example and carry 
dream of, the hopes and plans which 


they entertained and from which we are benefiting. 


Mr. Lang called for alertness on t 


he part of the whole nation to present 


dangers, and for co-operation with the Government in its plans for 


assuring the security of the countr 


y. He stressed parfticularly the need 


of an awareness on the part of both government and people of the dangers 
of inflation to the national economy. There should be a full measure of 


public understanding and support 


of the means the government may 


undertake to curb inflation. Mr. Lang stressed the value of life insur- 
ance in retarding inflationary trends, referring to insurance premiums 


as dollars withdrawn from compe 


titive cirgulation, directed to future 


security, and made available for the eXtension of the productive capacity 


of the nation. 
The General Manager, Mr. A. E. 
Life of Canada had continued in 


Pequegnat, reported that The Mutual 
1950 its unbroken record of growth, 


new insurance to the extent of $120,468,000 was written by the Company 
in its 81st year, bringing the protection in force to $1,168,000,000, all on 
Canadians. These figures represent life insuranee only, and do not include 


annuities or the business of the 


Sickness and Accident branch. He 


emphasized particularly the increase in Group Life Insurance and Group 
Sickness and Accident, which is rapidly expanding, thus providing a real 


service to our country’s increasing 
$5,010,000 in Surplus Earnings 


1950, continuing the Company’s outstanding record of providing low net | the 
cost life insurance. Mr. Pequegnat stated that it was significant that 40% | meet obligations, and, in the last 


population | 
was distributed to policyholders in 


eee ene nee er aa 
inflationary trend. These dollars 


are’ not only direc to future 
security and withdrawn from com- 
petitive circulation but, in large 
measure, are made available for the 
extension of the productive capac- 
ity of the nation: They aid. in 
preserving the value of all insur- 
ance contracts, thus providing sound 
protection to Canadian homes, and 
at the same time saféguard the 
national economy, Men who are 
making a career of life underwrit- 
ingishould be continually awdre of 
the value of the services they are 
able to render in promoting a 
greater public awareness: of the 
present situation. The answer to the 
inflationary trend is not to sell less 
life insurance but to sell more and 
at the same time to do the other 
things we ought to do to keép the 
price level from getting out of 
hand. 


Mutual Life Continues Steady 
Progress 

It has been the custom in our Com- 
pany, in presenting its Annual State- 
ment, to submit also a year-to-year 
statement of income, disbursements, 
assurances in force, and other mat- 
ters; and so our Eighty-First State- 
ment is accompanied by the Eighty- 
One Years’ Record. from 1870 to 1950. 
An examination of these cumulative 
figures shows .a remarkably even 
progression. There are no spectacu- 
lar deviations, notwithstanding 
severe disturbances and disloca- 
tions, caused by long war periods, 
with their equally difficult after- 
maths; and the vagaries of trade 
and the weather. : 

The various columns tabulate the 
main activities of a life insurance 
company — the inward flow of 
premium and investment income, 
the outgo for death and disability 
claims, for endowments, annuities 
and dividends paid policyholders, 
accumulation of ~ assets to 


of the new insurance sold during 1950 was additional insurance on the | column, a statement of the total 


lives of policyholders. 


}assurances in force. The records 


Condensations of the addresses as delivered “by Mr. Lang and Mr. thus progress from year to year, 


Pequegnat follow: 


Mr, Louis L. Lang 
President 


our economy has achieved a better 
balance between agriculture, de- 
velopment of raw materials and 
manufacturing. This country is, as 
'a result, better prepared than ever 
to deal with today’s complex inter- | 
| national problems. 


Dangers of Inflation te Country’s| 
Economy 


Nevertheless, the present situa- | 
tion calls for a word of caution: As | 
John Maynard Keynes has pointed 
out in his “Economic Consequences | 
of the Peace,” Lenin declared that | 
the quickest and most effective way 
to destroy social and economic 
order in a country is through the 
process of runaway inflation. 


;moving through the generations of 
| policyholders, continuing services 
|to new members as obligations to 


| old members mature. 


Growth in Group Insurance and 
Sickness and Accident Benefits 


Included in our assurances in 
force is a substantial and increas- 
ing amount of group life insurance. 
As well, our Company has become 
more active in supplying group 
accident and sickness benefits, In 
this and other free democratic 
nations there is evident a distinct 
movement toward greater security 
for all the people. I still am old- 
fashioned enough to believe strong- 
ly. that, in the main, security to 
meet adequately the needs of the 


“ Company 


~~ 


Closely associated with mortgage 
investments is a new item among 
our list of assets, “Real estate for 
the tion of income,” now 

tted by a recent amendment 
to the federal Insurance Act. This 
item comprises the cost of buildings 


-|oecupied by commercial: and in- 


Mr. A. E. Pequegnat 
General Manager 


boy not only accepted it, but is; 


looking forward to making addition- 
al purchases over the years, as his 
circumstances permit. He tells me 
he doesn't think of himself as just 
buying policies, but he contem- 
plates each purchase as a planned 
step toward a ‘program of future 
ee. for his family and him- 
self.” 


Life Insurance Keystone in Security 


Structure of Individual 


Many years ago- Abraham Lin- 
coln said: “You can not bring about 
prosperity by discouraging thrift. 
You can not help men permanently 
by doing for them what’ they could 


and should do for themselves.” One 
of the surest ways for an individual 
to build for his own future is to 
invest in a-life insurance policy. 
Through wars, through periods of 
inflation and deflation, of which 
in the 
history of this Company, through 
varying economic conditions, there 
has been no form of property, no 


there have been several 


store for wealth, with a record com- 


parable to the life insurance con- 
tract. It is indeed the keystone in 
the security structure of the in- 


dividual. Through building security 
for ourselves, 
vigour, self-reliance and initiative 
will reach their full development; 
and our nation will continue strong, 
and proud, and free. 

Future Calls for Vision, Courage 


It will fortify our spirits and 
minds to recall a few salient points 


| in our history. Canada has been 
a land of great areas, but small 
efforts. 


beginnings 
| Though 


in human 


sometimes we grumble 


| about conditions of today, never- 


theless our own lives are very much 
easier than those of our Canadian 
forebears. 


perseverance necessary to lay the 
foundations of this great country. 
Their tasks were performed in the 
midst of other wars, depressions, 
periods of expansion and ups and 
downs of human existence, but they 
did not fail. They persisted and 
won; and we must try, to the best 
of our ability, to follow their 


| individual can only be obtained | example and carry forward, to an 


Progressive rapid deterioration in | through contracts written on an/extent they. did not dream of, the 


the value of money can produce 
only economic chaos. 


| individual basis. However, group 


stability in the purchasing power | providing a basic layer of security 
jof money is essential to the effi-|on a mass basis, and thus trans- 


cient functioning of our democratic 
|free enterprise system, Every citi-| 
zen should be completély and} 
intensely conscious of this truth. 

During 1950 we _ experienced, | 
| through events of which we are all | 


ferring in: some measure ,the bur- 
dens of the weak to the shoulders 
of the strong. In a competitive 
enterprise economy, private insur- 
ers, With their specialized services 
efficiently rendered, must endeavour 


Address of Mr. L. L. Lang, President | painfully aware, a resurgence of|to furnish such protection on as 


of The Mutual Life of Canada 
It is my privilege and pleasure as 


President of The Mutual Life As- | 


surance Company of Canada, to 
welcome you to this Eighty-First 
Annual Meeting of the Company, 
and to extend to you my best 
wishes for 1951. 


The year 1950 in North America | 


appeared to be one of prosperity 
and economic health; but it was an 


anxious year. The early months wit- | 


nessed some slackening of the busi- 
ness activity of the preceding four 
years; but this proved to be of a 
temporary nature; and late in.the 
year, estimates by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce forecast 


the likelihood of the highest level | 


of private and public investment in 
our history. The stimulus to activ- 


ity thus engendered was enhanced | 


by political uncertainties in Europe 


leading to the investment in Canada | 


of capital for the establishment of 


new industries. We must not, how-| 


|inflationary forces which have car- | 
lried wholesale commodity prices | 
and living costs to new peaks. There | 
iis no immediate indication of any- | 
thing but 


broad a base as is compatible with 
sound group underwriting. 

It is to the credit of Canadians 
that they have in such large 


hopes and plans which they enter- 


Relative coverage is a practical method of | tained and from which we are bene- 


fiting. If we do this, our descendants 
will be grateful to. us, as we are to 
our own ancestors, In spite of diffi- 
culties and dangers, we should, and 
can, face the future with hope and 
courage, and also with confidence 
| that freedom, justice and right will 
| prevail. 


Condensation of Address of The 
General Manager, A. E. Pequegnat, 
A.LA., F.S.A. 


It is my privilege at this time to 


continuation of these | measure availed themselves of the |@n@lyse with you the accomplish- 


pressures, because the imposition of | opportunity, and had the will, to|™ents of the Company during the 
greater defence expenditures on an|save voluntarily against the un-|™id-century year. For many ‘years, 
economy ‘already operating ‘at al-| predictable events. to which all|im fact since 1926, the interest 


our qualities of 


Our pioneer ancestors 
had the vision, the courage and the 


dustrial corporatiéns of proven 
stability under long-term leases 
providing rentals sufficient to amor- 
tize the original cost of the property 
within the lease period. In this way 
working capital is made available 
for current needs rather tied 
up permanently in new construc- 
tion, A substantial expansion of 
this type of investment is expected. 


Stock Investments Profitable 


Our stock investments, preferred 
and common, increased during the 
| year by $3,600,000 to $14,500,000 and 
on this investment the handsome 
yield of 6.44% was realized. In addi- 
tion to this yield, the market value 
of these securities shows an appre- 
ciation of $3,800,000 over bdok. The 
book value of our stock investments 
represents slightly’ less than 4% of 
total assets, 


Mortality Experience Favorable 


For some years we have been 
relying upon the savings arising 
from improved mortality to offset 
declining interest rates, and the 
health of our nation, combined With 
the careful selection of our risks, 
is producing résults beyond our 
expectations. The mortality ex- 
perience during the past year was 
almost identical with that of the 
previous year and continues to pro- 
vide a substantial contribution to 
the surplus distributed to policy- 
holders. There has been little 
change in the incidence of causes 
of death, heart and associated ail- 
ments taking their usual large toll; 
in fact, again-an increase over the 
previous year. Insurance companies 
are actively encouraging the 'ex- 
tensive research’ now being éon- 
ducted in many fields of medicine, 
and we have good reason to hope 
that such research efforts will re- 
sult in further improvement in 
mortality and morbidity. 


Surplus Earnings Maintained 

The surplus earnings of thc Com- 
pany, $6,195,000, 
than the previous year, show the 
effect of higher expenses in all 
branches of operation. Salaries, 
rentals, supplies, advertising, indeed 
all the factors which enter into the 
conduct of a life insurance business, 
reflect the trend which is all too 
evident in today’s economic picture. 
The expense involved, as well as 
actual shortage of staff, has made 
necessary the curtailment of prac- 


slightly higher | 


slmost| cient’ Held 


in Canada, an in 
During the next months, with 
its wartime atmosphere, the _ in- 


e, 
crease in our a 
ited to 8% reas the ars 


generally showed an_ increase 

over 15%. Had we followed a less 
restrictive policy of selection, sim- 
ilar to that adopted by most com- 
panies, there is no reason to doubt 
that our production experience dur- 
ing the last six months would have 
at least equalled that of the industry 
generally. On a modest estimate this 
would have involved additional new 
business of at least $4 million. 


Furthermore, prior to the Korean 
outbreak, to discourage undue pres- 
sure on the part of our representa- 
tives for a popular form of term 
insurance, known as Family In- 
come, it was decided to commute 
this form ‘of income insurance, for 
production credit figures, into face 
value at the amount previously 
allowed. The reduction thus effect- 
ed during the last six months of the 

ear amounted to almost $4% mil- 
ion, which a year ago would have 
appeared in our production totals. 
I might add that the jpractice we 
are now following in this regard 
is much more conservative _ than 
that of most Canadian companies. 


I have burdened you with all this 
detail that you may know that the 
decisions reached, after careful con- 
sideration, had the effect of reduc- 
ing our published production totals 
to the extent of at least $8% mil- 
lion.’ The determining factor in 
arriving at our decision regardin 
the use of a war clause was, 0 
course, the protection of existing 
policyholders and the grave implica- 
tions of the war situation as it ex- 
ists today fully justify the action 
we have taken. The outcome of the 
negotiations now being carried on 
by the assembly of the United 
Nations to find an amicable solution 
to the Far East problem will prob- 
ably determine whether an early 
modification of the armed services 
restrictions now in_ effect is ex- 
pedient. It is generally agreed that 
uniformity of practice among com- 
Peting life companies is highly de- 
sirable in respect to restrictive 
measures of this nature and to this 
end we have endeavored to exert 
some leadership. However, while 
the state of international affairs 
continues as perplexing as it is at 
the moment. unanimity of opinion 
as to adequate war clause procedure 
can scarcely be expected. 


New Business Totals $120,468,000 

Under these circumstances we 
have every reason to feel gratified 
that we are able to show produc- 
tion figures for the year of $120,- 
468,000, slightly in excess of the 
previous year. This total includes 
new group insurance cases, involv- 
ing a total of $7,450,000, some $3% 
million less. than that of the pre- 
vious year. However, it does not 


of but 1%. 


tices and-the revision-of accounting | include additions during the year 


procedure long assoeiated with the 
conduct of life insurance. While in 
some cases it may prove true 
economy, it may, in other instances, 
impair the service to which policy- 
holders have become accustomed. 


It is to be hoped that this trend 


to ever-increasing costs of opera- 
tion will be curbed before it causes 
a substantial increase in the net 


cost of life insurance and impairs 
the great popularity it now enjoys 
its reputation for 


by reason of 
economical and efficient manage- 
ment. 


Surplus Distribution to Policyhold- 


ers Exceeds $5 Million 


Substantial appropriations have 
again been made to strengthen the 
several reserve funds maintained by 
the Company, It has been tradi- 
tional policy to make provision 
against abnormal fluctuations not 
only in the earning power and value 
of its investments but also the 
factors which govern the sufficiency 
| of the statutory reserves maintained 
|to satisfy policy obligations. The 


to existing group cases amounting 
to $34,600,000, making total accre- 
tions to our group insurance during 
the year of $42,100,000, as compared 
with $31,100,000 the previous year. 
The net result has been the larg- 
est increase in business in force 
ever shown by the Company. The 
total in force on December 31, 1950, 
after reassurance, amounted to 
$1,168,000,000, an increase for the 
year of almost exactly $100 mil- 
lion. The previous largest increase, 
$90,400,000, occurred in 1949. Busi- 
ness in force totals represent life 
insurance only and do not include 
annuities or the business of our 
sickness and accident branch. Such 
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can only be 
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pany can boast a 


at in Canada deat very much 
below the average for the industry. 


Large Hospital-Medical Plan 
For Federal Public Se 

The Group Accident and Sickness 
Branch of the Company continues 
to expand rapidly, with a satisfac- 
tory claims experience. Special 
mention, however, should be made 
of our participation, along with 
three other nen site ineut ance 
companies, in the larges ui 
coverage of this type ever placed 
in this country. refer to the 
Public Service of Canada Hospital- 
Medical Plan, which -already in- 
volves over 60,000 lives, and which 
will likely be expanded to include 
30,000 or 40,000 additional civil 
servants as circumstances warrant. 
Our Company has accepted the res- 
ponsibility of administering this 
vast progam of hospitalization and 
surgical fee benefits and has estab- 
lished an_ office in : Ottawa — to 
facilitate its operations, We feel 
confident that the successful ad- 
ministration of this plan, - which 
will operate on the maitual basis, 
and which includes civil servants 
from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia, should prove of real 
service to this important segment 
of our country’s population. 


Responsibility of Life Underwriter 
in Combating Inflation 


The President has dealt at some 
length with the hazard to which 
continued inflation subjects the 
ultimate well-being of our people. 
In commending our Field Force on 
their splendid collective production 
achievements, which covers effec- 
tively the vast reaches of our ever- 
expanding Canadian habitation and 
enterprise from the Yukon in the 
northwest to our new province of 
Newfoundland, I wish to emphasize 
the important responsibility the life 
underwriter-bears in thése days of 
not, only safeguarding the future 
welfare of families and individuals 
but the national economy as well. 
The inflationary process has ex- 
panded the purchasing power of the 
entire employed population and the 
distribution of this purchasing pow- 
er will determine the ultimate scope 
of the inflation spiral. If this 
augmented purchasing power is de- 
voted to present wants rather than 
future needs, to providing a few 
extra gadgets in already ultra- 
modern homes and automobiles, a 
few additional forms of entertain- 
ment to occupy more and more non- 
productive hours of leisure, the 
ultimate result can only be wide- 
spread economic and social distress. 
On the other hand, if an increasing 
portion of personal incomes is de- 
voted, during these prosperous 
times, to build up savings and 
security for the uncertain days of 
the future, the lessened demand for 
the semi-luxuries of life will retard 
the advance in prices and provide 
real value to increased personal 
earnings. There is no group so well 
trained to advise on family income 
distribution as is the great body of 
qualified life underwriters. 

During recent years a large seéc- 
tion of the ae Pee eS 
Canada has gradua into an in- 
come class where adequate life in- 
surance not only becomes possible 
but is an essential if the improved 
scale of living is to be maintained. 
This enlarged field now available 
to the enterprising underwriter 

resents a _ mighty’ challenge. 

itherto, moderate amounts of in- 
dustrial life insurance represented 
the family protection. Now, life 
insurance cannot be termed pro- 
greaive if it fails to acquaint these 
amilies with the lasting value and 


and nm, 
engendered by an adequate pro- 
of permanent I 
ear that this large influential 
‘with its tremendous impact 
q national weal or woe, is 
being neglected by the underwriters 
of the companies which concentrate 
on the scientific and program. ap- 
greece to life insurance protection. 
is made obvious by the fact 
that, despite the enhanced = 
larity’ of life insurance during 
recent years, as revealed by steadily 
increased production figures, the 
proportion of net personal incomes, 
after taxation, which is being de- 
vated to life insurance, is steadily 
decreasing from year to year. Truly 
the insurance fields are white unto 
the harvest, but the qualified 
laborers, if not few, appear to be 
ae a golden opportunity to 
benefit not only themselves but 
their neighbors as well. It is pos- 
sible that an effective campaign 
to gain access to the life insurance 
requirements of this constantly ex- 
panding group might render more 
difficult the task of maintaining 
our enviable lapse record. But, on 
the other hand, we must not over- 
look our responsibility as a public 
instrument in steadily. advancin 
the social and economic welfare 0 
so large and important a segment of 
our Canadian population. 


Tribute to Staff 


Again it affords me great satis- 
faction to publicly thank each em- 
ployee of the Company for his or 

er share in providing throughout 
the year the service so nece to 
maintain the high esteem in -which 
we are held as public institution. 
This requires a devotion to duty 
inspired not only by the remunera- 
tion received but by the conscious- 
ness of being a partner in a great 
national undertaking. In our Home 
Office and in each of our sixty 
Branch Offices, located throughout 
Canada to facilitate transactions 
with our policyholders and provide 
peste aed service and advice, the 

est of goodwill and co-operation 
prevails. 


Home Office Addition Planned 
_ The steady growth of all the fune- 
tions associated with our Company 
requires more staff, and more staff 
calls for additional accommodation 
and equipment. We have outgrown 
our Home Office accommodation, 
some departments being heavily 
overcrowded. A year ago the 
President announced that an exten- 
sion to our Head Office building 
was imminent. Plans have now been 
prepared by our architects and it 
is expected that building operations 
will commence in early spring. If 
no delays are encountered during 
construction, it is probable that 
next year’s annual meeting will be 
held in @ new assembly hall. It is 
proposed to allocate the hall we 
occupy today to one of our ex- 
Panding departments. 

I also wish to thank all policy- 
holders, numbering over 300,000, 
who comprise our membership, for 
their continued support of their 
own Company. Almost forty. per 
cent of our annual new business 
arises from additional insurance on 
the lives of existing members and 
we are sure that satisfaction with 
the results achieved under their 

Olicies, expressed to members of 
amilies, friends and business asso- 
ciates, has contributed largely to 
the outstanding —- held by 
this Company in the realm of Cana- 
dian life insurance. This Company 
has but one aim, that is, to still 
further extend its benefits through- 
out the domestic and_ business life 
of our nation, and feels encouraged 
to renewed effort and wider hori- 
zons by the unquestioned com- 
mendation of the ‘great public 
whom we endeavor to serve. 


THe Mutua Lire 


Assurance Company 


continued improvement in mortality | . 


has created some concern as to the 
adequacy of annuity reserves and 
special provision has been made 
this year to cover the deficiency 
ie might arise in this section of 


most full capacity may be expected | human lives are subject;and I be- | eating capacity of life insurance | our business, Having built up ample 


to generate new purchasing power | lieve it may be claimed with justi- | 288¢ts has been steadily diminishing. | ¢ings to cover these contingencies, 


lapplicable to a gradually shrinking | 
supply of goods available for con-} 
i sumption. Adequate control of these | 
forces requires not only timely and | 
| forthright action on the part of Gov- 
ernments, but also intelligent and 
willing co-operation on the part of 
all citizens. Increased production 
by each individual worker is of 
| prime importance; for, over such a} 
period, expanding production is 
one of the most effective weapons | 
in the fight against inflation. 
Public Should Support Govern- 
ment’'s Efforts by Saving 


In considerable degree, of course, 


fication that the fact that our 
standard of living is among the 
highest in the world is attributable, 
in at least some degree, to the part 
life insurance companies have play- 
ed, and continue to play, in our 
economy. 
Mutual Results Bring Increased 
Purchases from Policyholders 
Life insurance companies, 
people,- have individuality and dis- 
tinctive characteristics. 


parallel. Our Company has in over 
eighty years established an out- 
standing record of careful and 


ever, judge prosperity entirely by | conditions in this country are in-| prudent management, which has 


activity, because defence expendi- 
tures add little to the total wealth 
of the country and build up no real 
resources. 
Need for Alertness and Preparation 
If, five years ago, Russia had 
joined other nations in choosing 
peace, the world would be far ad- 
vanced on the road to happiness, 
security, recovery and better stand- 
ards of living. Instead, Russia em- 
barked on a course of obstruction 
and aggression. Consequently, the 
international situation has grown 
steadily worse. Even if peace is 
achieved, it may be only an armed 
and uneasy truce. If the conflict 
spreads and cannot be checked, we 
shall be engaged in a third World 


War. In the latter dire extremity, | 


we will have to move suddenly and 
effectively to.a full war basis. We 
must continue to afm and to pre- 
pare for whatever may happen, even 
the worst. There can be no sparing 
of effort. No country can exist in 
the futile hope of isolation and ex- 
pect to escape the universal calam- 
ity which would follow the defeat 
of the free nations. 


fluenced by trends in. the United | 
States; and it is probable that, de- | 
|pending. on the course of evenis| 
|in that country, more rigorous con- 
| trols may have to be applied here. ' 
Fortunately, those in our Govern- 
ment who are responsible for the 
direction and administration of | 
our economic policies are among | 
ithe ablest and best qualified in 
their field. Without, however, a full 
measure of public understanding 
jand public support, their efforts 
‘can be largely nullified; because, | 
in the final analysis, the control of | 
inflation is dependent on the ex- 
i tent to which the over-all program 
lis accepted and carried out by the 
| great mass ofthe people. 

Facing squarely the present situa- 
tion, we, as a nation, cannot make | 
(outlays for national defence wiih- | 
‘out some adjustments in our 
| standards of living. Now again is a 
time for -us to exercise those 


been reflected in consistent low net | nes -‘¥estored ‘the gross rate to ‘al- 


cost of insurance and. better re-| 
turns to policyholders. This has re- | 
sulted in an enthusiastic body of | 
policyholders who more and more | 
turn to the Company for their | 
further life insurance needs, 


Value of Continuous Services of 
Trained Life Underwriter | 
On previous occasions I have re- | 
ferred to the increasing attention 
that is being given to the profes 
sional standard of service rendered | 
the Canadian public by our rep- | 
resentatives. 
ago, the average life 
salesman 
insurance in a more or less hap-! 
hazard: way—either pushing pet! 
plans, or simply endeavouring to} 
convince prospective policyholders 
that any form of 
a good buy. 


insurance 


ife insurance was | 
It is not only im-| 


it is important .to have the kind 


Their| 


achievements are not necessarily | TeCosnized nm: ped Semiaiegny. 


ifew years ago when the basic 


}encOurages renewed faith 


From a rate of 6.48%, the average 
interest rate earned declined, with 
scarce]v an interruption, to a low of 
3.80% in 1948. Last year we were 
able to show an increase and are in- 
deed gratified this year to report an- 
other almost equal increase, indicat- 
ing that the period of retrogression 
in this important function of the 


like |C@tning. power of invested assets 
may have come to an end. This new 


era of lower interest earnings was 


interest rate for the compilation of 
premiums and the valuation of 
policy liabilities was reduced. The 
improvement of the last two years 


most 4%, 3.97% to be exact, which 
in the 


|ability of the Company to maintain 
the liberal basis of surplus distribu- | 


tion for which 
famous. Several factors have con- 
tributed to this improvement in 
interest-earnings. The slight rise in 


a large proportion of surplus earn- 


| ings can, with safety, be distributed 
‘to policyholders. During the past 
year this surplus’ distribution 
| amounted to $5,010,000, exceeding 
| the previous year’s distribution by 
| over $160,000. Our record of surplus 
distribution to policyholders con- 
tinues to be ‘the envy of the life 
insurance industry and maintains 
for the Company its great popular- 
ity with the Canadian public. 


War Clause Affects Sales of 
New Insurance 


The satisfactory results of the 
{year's operations, especially as to 
| financial aspects, must rot be con- 
| strued as an indication of a lack 
of serious problems. From _ the 
standpoint of production of new 
| business, momentous decisions had 
to be made. These centred mostly 


it has become/on the serious threat of general 


war, occasioned by the Korean 
episode last June. On two occasions 
during the past thirty-five years, 


| yields: on high grade: bonds has, of | life insurance has been faced with 





course, had an influence. Possibly 


wider diversification of our asset | 


structure for which opportunities | 
Not so many years} presented themselves during the | existing policyholders against ad- 
| verse selection on the part of those 
was accustomed to sell| of Canadian government bonds, ac- | likely to be engaged in the armed 


year. Our very substantial holdings 


the hazards associated with world 


“lof greater effect has been the} wars. On each of these occasions, 


on the outbreak of hostilities, it was 
considered sound policy to protect 


cumulated during the war years,|Services and thus exposed to the 


and which a year ago represented | 


47% of our invested assets, pro- 


to advantage for provincial and 


other gilt-edged . securities. Our | 


|portant to own life insurance, but) holding of Canadian government 


bonds still represents 40% of invest- 


| qualities of self-restraint which of insurance that fits the needs of|eq assets and when it is recalled 
have been _ characteristic of this | the individual. that in 1939, prior to the war, this | 
{country in times of stress. In short,| In this modern age, circumstances type of security involved but. 22% 


the most effective way for indivi- ‘and needs change quickly; and it | of ts, improved earnings arising 
| duals, business and governments to jis of the greatest advantage to have|from a still’ wider diversification 
combat inflation is to spend for| 


extra hazards of warfare, for which 
no provision is included in the 


| vided the opportunity of exchange | normal premium schedules. This 


point needs to be stressed. To 
eliminate this risk, a war clause 
was added to new policies, restrict- 
ing the amount payable in the event 
of death as a result of war. Fol- 
lowing termination of the two 
world wars, these restrictive war 
clauses were cancelled. 


When Canada decided to form a | 
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HOME OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


UAL STATEMENT 


Year ended December 31, 1950 


Premiums for Assurances....... 
Consideration for Annuities 


INCOME: 


Interest, Dividends and Rents (after provision 


for possible future losses) .... 


Consideration for Settlement Annuities arising 


out of assurance policies <ecipiaalsins 
Policy Proceeds, Dividends and Other Amounts 
left with the Company 


Net Profit on Sale of Ledger Assets and Foreign 
Exchange (after applying $1,150,144.30 to 
reduce-book value of securities to stabilize 


future interest yields) 


EXPENDITURES: 


2,832 


256, 


iapeadienentstiooats Precseceees $29,848,779.45 
3035.29 


.. 13,504,432.75 
1,442,514.96 
7,219,508.45 


704.74 
$55,103,975.64 


Death and Disability Claims ............0.....00.0..0.0..... $ 8,699,200.96 


Matured Endowments and Surrender Values 


Annuity Payments 


Policy Proceeds, Dividends on Deposit and Other 
Amounts Withdrawn 

General Expenses and Taxes 

Net Amount by which Ledger Assets were writ- 


ten down 


SeeO oe ee eeaEDeeaeeseereseresserees 


Ceeeeeeeeseesereeaeess: 


‘ 


Increase in Policy and Staff Pension Reserves 
anfl Amounts on Deposit with the Company.. 18,808,936.41 


6,661, 
591,242.06 


6,627, 
7,474,056.17 


= =9 


715.72 


290.57 


47,237.7 
$30,100,743.26 


$48.909.679.67 


SURPLUS EARNINGS FOR YEAR 
Deduct: 
ividends Paid or Allotted to Policyholders $ 5,010,332.39 


$ 6,194,295.97 


gre Increase in Provision for Dividends payable in 
Increased Immigration Desirable the continuing services of a con-| may be expected. 


| Korean brigade, the Prime Minister 


_ eo yess, — 


In this situation, it is necessary 
and prudent to survey- our re- 
sources in order to make the best 
possible use of them. The greatest 
asset, of course, is the people. Cana- 
dians, without boasting, but with 
confidence, can feel that they are} 


non-essentials an absolute minimum 
and maintain—or increase, if pos- 
|sible, to the maximum—their sav- 
| ing scale, 
Government Action Needed te 
Curb Inflation 


The pattern of governmental 


the equal of any other people in| 2¢tion should follow a course which 
character, courage, ability and skill, | Will reduce sharply and without ex- 


and this was proved by the experi-_| 
ence of two world wars. Our popu- | 
lation since 1910 has doubled to 14/ 
million, but it is not large enough. | 


ception all expenditures that are not 
absolutely essential, and curb waste 
in all governmental activities, Un- 
palatable as it may be, taxes will 


scientious trained life underwriter 
in reviewing periodically one’s life 
insurance. At our weekly meetin 

of the Agerity Committee, I a 

|privileged to obtain an intimate} 
| knowledge of the thoroughness with 
which our Company's representa- 
tives are being prepared to give 
jservice. This training program is 
| being carried on continuously with 
ja view to giving the ultimate in 
| professional advice on insurance 
matters to as many of our fellow- 


We need more millions of new | ave to be increased, fiscal o-| ee eae oe tee 
Canadians who will be good citi-| trols will have to be imposed and | YOU ted cereal te ea b 
zens, who will find and maintain |credit will have to be tightened. | OP th My easel ~~ 


homes in Canada, increase the pro- | 


It is also generally considered that 


duction and consumption of the|Teasonable flexibility in interest 


country, defend their new land, and | 
help to maintain and improve. its| 
economy. 

Canada is far ahead of most coun- 
tries in extent and variety of 
primary products and natural re- 
sources. Our industrial production 
in June and September of 1950 


reached all-time high levels. It is|them a compelling mission. Every | and solve the 


rates should be permitted to en- 
courage saving and keep money out 
of the spending stream. 
Insurance Premium Dollars Play 
Vital Anti-Inflation Role 
, The Field Force of our Company, 


engaged as they are in a work so 
socially beneficial, thus. have before 


of thoroughly qualified men. 

This fact was brought into sharp 
focus for me the other day when 
| a friend of mine told me of an inter- 
| view his son had had with a Mutual 
| Life representative. “The sales- 
man,” he said, “pointed out the 
financial ambitions. and problems 
common to all men with growing 
families, and how life insurance 
helps to achieve these ambitions 
He recom- 


now nearly double the production | dollar they are able to channel into| mended’ plan tailor-made to fit 
of 1939. ‘To a considerable degree 'life insurance helps to retard the my son’s particular situation. My 
. ) 


~ 


t 


oe 


Residential Mortgage Loan Invest- | 
ments Substantially Increased 
However, the most potent in-| 

fluence toward higher earnings | 


increased investment in mortgage | 
loans, which, almost in their 
entirety,, have ‘been confined to 
residential construction. Active 
mortgage operations are being car- 
ried} on in all parts of Canada, 
from the East Coast to Vancouver 
Island. These mortgage loans, for 
the most part, carry the guarantees 
associated with National Housing 
loans and the Company is proud of 
the important part it has played in 
the provision of adequate housing 
for our people. The increase in our 
mortgage investments during the 
year amounted to $13% million 
and ‘these now represent slightly 
over 20% of invested assets com- 
pared with a low of 11.2% in 1945. 
This large volume of mortgage in- 
vestment has been accumulated on 
a conservative valuation basis. with 
a minimum of large speculative 
Projects. 


called for volunteers, and a world 
war appeared imminent, there was 
a difference of opinion among 
Canadian life insurance companies 
as to the seriousness of the war 


;must be: attributed to the largely | threat. Facing an active recruiting 


campaign and a decided increase 
in the demand on the part of young 
men for additional insurance, both 
as to numbers and amount, a group 
of companies, including our own, 
looked upgn the situation as suf- 
ficiently critical to warrant the use 
of a war clause on policies issued 
to men of the age group likely to 
become engaged in military xervice. 
On the other hand, a much larger 
group of companies, adopting a 
hopeful view of the ultimate out- 
come of the Far Eastern situation, 
refrained from the general use of 
a war-clause and endeavored, by 
underwriting procedure, to avoid 
abnormal adverse selection. It was 
only to be expected, therefore, that 
many young men of military age 
would be induced to place their 
new insurance with companies in 
which full protection was provided 
in the event of war service. . 
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subsequent year sods 
rease in Specific Reserve for Fluctuation in 
Value of Investments.................00c00000 PES 


| 


| 


- TRANSFERRED TO UNASSIGNED CONTINGENCY FUND 


200,000.00 


200,000.00 
———— - $ 5,410,332.39 


$ 783,963.58 


LOUIS L. LANG, 


, A. E. PEQUEGNAT, 4.1.4, Fs.A. 
President 


General Manager 


FEATURES OF 1950 PROGRESS 
Surplus Earned in 1950 ee 
Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
New Assurances in 1950 (Excluding Annuities)....... iactisanibensiatondakniah 
Total Assurances in Force, December 31, 1950 
(Excluding Annuities) ................000..:ccc cece vensescbabejensis. 6p HMO GD 


aA copy of the complete report of the proceedings at the Company's annual 
meeting, held at the Home Office on February 1, 1951, will be sent on request. 


6,194,296 
20,962,491 
vessseseeneee © 365,632,704 
120,468,273 
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The obligations to be regi physically 
enemy countries but belonging to citizens 


70 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
11 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Gvaranty Trust Company of New York, _ 
London, Englend 

The Chase Natiene! Bank of the City ef New York, 
London, England 


Credit Suisse, 
Zurich, Switzerland 

Banque de Paris et dee Pays-Ber, 
’ Paris, France; Amsterdam, Helland; Sryesels, Belgium 
of Mexico im 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Beenes Alres, Argentina 


Mexican Legation, Lisbon, Pertygal 


to register their obligations in aceordance with the 
cree of December 29th, 1950, ulgated December 30th, 1950, 
Further information may obtained at the 
Agents listed above, and at the offices of Hardin, Hess & 
» attorneys for the Government of Mezice and for the 


February 1, 1951. 


LABORATORY INSTALLATIONS 


Pian your building to accommodate your laboratory 
requirements. Let our experience save 
you costly alterations. 


FRANK G. MKAY co. LTD. 


34 Wellington St. E. EM—4-6035 Torente, Ontarie 


BIGGAR & CRAWFORD 


Members Yerente Steck Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canade 


14 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO 
Plaza 8073 
WwW 
Branches: 


BELLEVILLE © KINGSTON , OSHAWA © PETERBOROUGH 
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“of Canada 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM CUR 
52ND ANNUAL REPORT 


Total Income. ;: 


$3,963,644.00 


Payments to policyholders 
and their dependents . .. 
$1,354,671.00 


Total assets held for the 
security of policyholders . : : 
* $24,665,632.00 


Insurance in force... _ 
$125,351,941,00 
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Military Men Say It Isn’t Adequate 


LONDON--All things consid- 
ered the people here are taking 
the call-up quietly and philoso- 
phically, When it is remembered 
how distastefully we regard the 
idea of putting on uniferm in 
peacetime, then it can be said 
that so far it is going compara- 
tively smoothly. 

When little Mr. Attlee, with the 
customary lack of emotionaliam 
or sensationalism, made his an- 
nouncement in the House of 
Cemmogs, he was heard in a 
silence which was mainly a 
silence of agreement. 


There is, of course, in the House 
of Commons a pacifist element. 
They are always ready to grumble 
at all or any attempts made for 
their own defense and protection. 
But even they find it hard to} 
¢astigate the Prime Minister as a) 
violent militarist. So they usually 
reserve what they have to say on| 
this subject for Mr. Churchill. | 

Mr. Attlee says he must step up 
our forces and mobilize to a lim- 
ited degree. They stare sullenly. | 
Mr. Churchill gets up and agrees, 
and they shout “war-monger” and 
make other definitely non-pacifist 
noises, 


The question is whether the 
present proposals go far enough. 
Nearly a quarter ofva million men, 
in addition to the regular forces 
which already exceed three quar- 
ters of a million, will undergo) 
training, this summer. They are| 
already ex-service men so that it| 
will be in the nature of refresher | 
courses. 

It is probably as many as we 
can manage without serious dan- 
ger to our economy. But their 
training will only be for 15 days. 
This is where the military men 
say the scheme is inadequate. 
Anybody with any experience of 
service life knows that it takes 
that time to get the men sorted 
out, settled into their quarters, 
fully armed and uniformed. It is 
felt that that is just about as far 
as they will have got when it is 
time to go home. 

Still, it is something, No one 
can call it more than a draft, 
skeleton, preliminary rehearsal 
for genera) mobilization. And no 
one doubts that at the first sound 
of another bark from the Russians 
or a loud bang from the Chinese 
something more ambitious will be 
called for. 


L 
Would Coalition 
Split Labor Party? 
| Now all this can be put through 
| only if there is general agreement 
| in the political parties. But perky 
| Mr. Herbert Morrison is against 
| any such agreement. He hag just 
| Shocked everyone by saying that 
| a coalition would split the 
| Party, 

Maybe it would, but that can 
hardly be a good reason against 
it. There are quite a lot of people 
here who still think the British 
Empire is a good deal more im- 
| portant than the Labor Party. 

” * € 

There are also a lot of people 
| who are against a coalition—in- 
deed, the great majority of 
| politicians. But not for the same 
|reason as Mr. Morrison, Their 
| objection is that it would lead to 
weakness and not to strength. 
| And it is strength which is 
| needed at the moment. So there is 
naturally a question or two being 
asked by thoge who couldn't care 
I less if the whole Labor Party 
i|blew up tomorrow, taking Mr. 
Morrison with it. Though in their 
hearts they know that if the 
Labor Party did explode, when 
the dust subsided Mr. Morrison 
would still be seen sitting in the 
| seats of power, He is like that. He 
| has become an almost permanent 
fixture in our public life, 
| « 


Kick Down Stairs 
Still Resounding 


| Meanwhile, there is heated dis- 
cussion on the ethics of kicking 
a man downstairs, Mr, Aneurin 
Bevan, for years an agitator, then 
a demagogue and now a Socialist 
Minister of the Crown, was 
kicked down the front steps of 
one of London's most famous and 
exclusive clubs by an outraged 
member whe resented him being 
brought in as a guest. 

Two days later, Mr, Bevan had 
to broadcast from a BBC studio. 
He did so standing up, contrary 
to studio custom. Now, everyone 
agrees that it ig contrary to the 
accepted social custom to kick 
club guests down the steps. But it 
is also contrary .to social custom 
| to find in such a club a guest who 
| has for years reviled its members 
land all that they stand for, 
| There is no doubt where public 
| sympathy lies in this matter, The 
{kicker has been inundated with 
congratulatory telegrams, varying 
ifrom “I wish I had done it” to 
| “Please do it again.” 
| It is.of course all very deplor- 
jable. But I remember last year 
Mr. Churchill rebuking Mr, Bevan 
jin the House of Commons for a 
particularly vitriolic outburst. 
| “Hate” said Mr. Churchill philoso- 
|phically and sagely “is a bad 
|guide.” Those who hate breed 
jhate. And Mr, Bevan hates 
| passionately. 


Michael Foot Gets 
His Press Council 


The new barons have 
pondered a tee toes ever the 


* 
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proposal to set up some kind of 
Press Council or similar profes- 
sional body to guide their affairs. 
This proposal was rammed down 
their throats after the Socialist- 
sponsored Commission of Inquiry 
had opened all the Press cup- 
boards and failed to find a single 
skeleton. 

In the last Parliament, over- 
weighted with left-wing votes, 
the barens bowed before the 
storm. Now they have popped up 
their heads again to see if the 
wind is still blowing. They have 
made tentative proposals to form 
a council and it is certainly quite 
a good joke. No one could deny 
that in form it fulfills all they 
were required to do; its effective- 
ness would. be just about nil. So 
after all the shouting they win 
because this scheme would leave 
things just as they were. And 
quite right too. 

Now this sets a problem for 
acid-tongued Mr. Michael Foot, 


Socialist journalist M.P., who has) 
been tilting against the newspaper 


own 
say 
undertaking, He asked for a 


ers for a long time. He cannot 


Gouncil}-and he got one. And: it 
may make him look foolish. 

fy experience is that left-wing 
intellectuals often.look foolish, I 
cannot understand therefore why 
they-so frequently get themselves 
into situations where they have 
no alternative. |: 


Laurence Qljvier 
and Film Business 

There is serioug concern in the} 
film-business. It faces yet ariother 
of its perennial crises,. The plain 
fact is that the dice are loaded in 
favor of U. S. productions, Their 


films have paid their production]. 


costs befare they get here. Any- 
thing they earn here is money 
for nothing. So they can well 
afford tq undercut the British 
productions. 

This will make Laurence 
Olivier into a politician or a man 
of commerce. Already he has 
turned a stage into a hustings to 
hold a protest meeting. He argues 
with the trade unions involved, 
he teaches the businessmen their 


they have not honored their| business. 


Tt used to be the vogue for the 
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Mercantile and Industrial Surveys 


Offering the broadest protection at the lowest cost consistent 
with safety. No better insuranee service available, 


DOBSON and HARVIE 


INSURANCE COUNSEL 


1454 Yonge St. 


TORONTO 


KI, 5189 


A Canadian organisation providing an experienced Ingurance Servies, 


American now offers... 
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actor to be not of this to 


live detached, 

sordid details of commerce. Not 
so this Sir Laurence Olivier. He 
may go all dreamy when playing 
his part on the stage, but when 
he comes off and goes round to 
see what has happened in the box 
office he can be as tough as Gold- 
wyn himself, The fact is that 
we all have to watch the money 
bags today. 


And that is what the politicians 
are thinking just now, especially 
the.Cabinet Ministers. For how 
can they pay for all this rearma- 
ment and keep the Welfare State. 
The answer is that they cannot. 
Soeeeny they may throw in the 
towel, 
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| ONE OUT OF EVERY TEN 

‘CANADIANS LIVES IN A_ 
CLASS “A” WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER MARKET 


FI NEWSPAPERS 


of 
302 St., Torente, 
fo , St, ” 
Sast., Rep. Tee * W., Montreal 2, 


West., a gs gs St., Vencowwer, 


They are certainly looking 
pretty groggy in the knee§ and 
‘have to look over their shoulders 


in case some of their own seegnds 
are preparing to trip them up,. 
And you bet they are. 


All of these shares having been gold, this advertisement appears as «@ matter of record only, 


30,000 Shares 


Bruck Mills Limited 


Incorporated under the laws of Canada 


Class “A” Shares, No Par Value 


This offering does not constitute new financing by the compenty, but represents 


stock acquired by us through private purchase, 
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OTTAWA 
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to MEW YORK 


° The fastest and finest service. 
available 


¢ Convenient round-trip schedules 
for businessmen 


¢ Quiet and luxurious Convair 
Flagships 


- Phone PLaze 8881 er your travel agent 


Ticket Office: 22 Kin 


g Street, West 


TORONTO te NEW YORK 


1 hr., 45 min. 
Ly. 9:00 o.m. As. 10:45 o.x 
lv. 6:30 pm. Ac G15 p.m. 


NEW YORK te TORONTO - 


2 hours 


lv. 7:40 60.m. An 9:40 am, 
Lv. 8:00 p.m. As. 10:00 p.m. 


Other convenient flights 
available 


Connections et Buffale end Mew York 
for the | cities 
tn the United States and Mextem, 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 1 
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YRONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


’ 


The President, Mr. Charles McCrea, 
said in part:— | 

I have much pleasure in submitting 
the 69th Report of the Directors for 
your approval. We have enjoyed a very 
satisfactory year; our profits have been 
well maintained and our total assets 
under administration have reached a 
new high point. The details of our 
operations and the results we have 
achieved for the year have been re- 
viewed by our General Manager. 


Economic Development in 1950 


Your Corporation having been long 
established as a Trust Company in 
Eastern Canada, in the prairie prov- 
inceg and in British.Columbia has a 
particular interest in the economic 
development and well-being of the 
country. Once again in 1950, as in the 
preceding postwar years, the pattern 
of the Canadian economic scene was set 
by an expansion in which the prime ele- 
ments were capital expenditures on the 
exploitation of our natural resources, 
the growing demands of the American 
market for Canadian products, and the 
enlargement of our industrial capacity. 


The result of the higher level of activity - 


and the rising prices which prevailed 
-in 1950 was a Gross National Product 
(measuring the value of goods and ser- 
vices produced during the year) greater 
than the 1949 figure by some $900 mil- 
lions and estimated at some $17 billions. 


The capital expenditures, in which 
there was heavy American participa- 
tion, featured outlays for the discovery 
ahd development of our resources (not- 
ably oil, fron ore and base metals), for 
housing and construction generally, for 
hydro-electric power and other utilities. 
The total of public and private invest- 
ment for the year is estimated provi- 
sionally at $3.9 billion, higher by some 
$500 million than the record figure of 
1949, and representing an increase over 
that year of about 7% in the volume of 
building and equipment. 


External Trade 


Preliminary figures for Canadian 
merchandise exports in 1950 indicate a 
total of $3,118 million as comparfed with 
$2,993 million in 1949. Approximately 
65% of 1950 exports was taken by the 
United States as compared to 50% in 
1949. At the same time. the United 
Kingdom took only 15%, as compared 
with over 23% in 1949. The strength 
of Canadian demand for foreign goods 
in 1950 resulted in imports tentatively 
estimated at $3,174 million. This repre- 
sents an increase of some $400 million 
over 1949 imports, and leaves us with 
an import surplus on commodity trade 
for 1950 of some $50 millions. 


Economic Expansion to Continue 


The forces which pushed both the 
level of activity and the level of prices 
to new highs in 1950 seem destined to 
operate with greater strength in 1951. 
Our own expanded defence effort 
coupled with United States mobiliz- 
ation and stockpiling and greater civil- 
ian purchasing power will call for a 
greater volume of Canadian goods. The 
shift of our export trade toward the 
American market is assuming an in- 
creasingly permanent character. There 
is reason to believe that this market, 
with its rapid growth, with its high 
standard of living and demands for 
meat and dairy products will attract 
more and more Canadian farm produce. 
We may expect that capital investment 
will be accelerated by the need of build- 
ing up the available resources of North 
America and of expanding productive 
capacity and sources of energy. 


Threat of Korea 


While the Canadian domestic econ- 
omy was gaining diversity and strength 
in 1950, the international scene dete- 
riorated with dramatic abruptness in 
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the succession of developments follow- 
ing upon the invasion of South Korea 
in June. An act of aggression which at 
first appeared to offer the hope of being 
repulsed in a purely local engagement 
has in a short space of time threatened 
to engulf the nations in open hostilities 
on a world wide scale. Since it is appar- 
ent that Communist aggression in 
Korea could be the prototype of other 


_ irruptions, now or at a later time, else- 


where in Asia, in Europe, or the Middle 
East, the Western nations have had, 
perforce, to subordinate all other con- 
siderations to the immediate formula- 
tion of separate and joint programs of 


‘military defence. 


Collective Security 


The threat to the security of the free 
nations has been intensified, and .de- 
fensive measures. on a@ much more 
heroic scale than in the postwar period 
to date are indicated. It is very encour- 
aging to see that as the initial shock of 
Korea is superseded by calmer reflec- 
tions, a sense of the common purposes 
and objectives of the democracies is 
restored. At this time of far-reaching 
policy decisions we must not, under the 
strain of the moment, forget the les- 
sons we have learned at so bitter a cost 
in this twentieth century, in which the 
political and economic security of free 
men and the existence of the basic in- 
stitutions. of democratic organization 
have been imperilled by two world 
wars and a decade of widespread un- 
employment. If these experiences 
taught us anything, surely it was that 
the threat offered to security by war 
or depression could be met only by joint 
action, and that no one nation could, of 
or by itself, ensure or safeguard the 
permanent freedom and economic wel- 
fare of its citizens. It is inconceivable 
then, that developments in Korea, or 
the prospect of other Koreas, serious as 
they well may be, could invalidate the 


principle of collective action by free 


nations, or could cause us to disclaim 
our further adherence to it. 


Economic Objectives of Demoeracy’ 


It could be fatal if we were to lose 
sight of the vital role of economic policy 
and strategy in the crisis of our time. 
The ultimate survival of our system 
rests to an important degree on our suc- 
cess in establishing a stable and work- 
able economic order. The magnitude 
of this task has been brought home to 
us in the difficulties of the postwar 
years, but we have at least made head- 
way in defining our economic objec- 
tives. I think it would be safe to say 
that now the broad areas of agreement 
extend to acceptance.of (1) the neces- 
sity of freeing the flow of world trade 
from the restrictions built up over 
many years; (2) the need to direct a 
flow of capital to backward or unde- 
veloped areas in order to remove some 
of the extreme discrepancies in na- 
tional standards of living; (3) the 
obligation on the part of advanced in- 
dustrial nations to maintain internal 
levels of demand and so avoid the 
export of depression abroad; (4) the 
need to improve the machinery for 
helping countries over temporary bal- 
ance of payments difficulties. 
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Preparedness 

As members of the United Nations 
we must not lessen our efforts to help 
strengthen the international economic 
framework of democracy. At the same 
time, as Canadians, we must be alert 
to the dangers that confront us at home 
as we engage in building up our de- 
fences. In the years ahead attack from 
without is not the only risk we face. 
The necessity of prolonged mainte- 
nance of a garrison state could expose 
us to the corrosive influences of controls 
and regimentation which could under- 
mine and eventually pave the way for 
the destruction of the institutions on 
which our society rests. 

The problem is to achieve prepared- 
ness, and to do so in a fashion which 
will strengthen and not weaken our 
system. Policy should be guided by 
determination to preserve the essential 
elements of democracy. Our type of 
society has, combined individual free- 
dom and notable material progress 
because it has offered a broad measure 
of economic opportunity to its mem- 
bers ; because it has provided incentives 
for efficient operation and manage- 
ment; and becauseit has adhered to the 
principle of the ntralization or dif- 
fusion of political and ecdnoniie power. 
The methods we employ to mobilize 
our manpower, productive, and mate- 
rial resources may require controls, 
direct or indirect ; but must be designed 
to safeguard economic opportunity and 
efficiency and to avoid unnecessary con- 
centrations of arbitrary power. 


The Challenge of 1951 


“The cause of democracy: is our 
cause. We must bring all the moral 
and material support in our power 
to the aid of the United Nations and 
of our Allies in the North Atlantic 
Pact. But at the same time we must 
build up and strengthen Canada. We 
are now beginning to see take shape 
the Dominion of the North that was | 
— of by the pioneers. We must 
ontinue their work and ours so that 
Canada strong and free may enter 
upon her déstined inheritance. 
These are no easy assignments; but 
our past achievements give us the 
right to believe we shall accomplish 
them.” . 
Excerpt from Mr. McCrea’s Address 
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The responsibility for leadership of 
the free peoples of the world has been 
transferred from Europe to North 
America, and primarily of course to 
the United States. As Canadians, how- 
ever, we must be prepared to assume a 
role that undoubtedly will be propor- 
tionately greater than relative popula- 
tions would suggest. This role will be 
dictated in part by the great potential 
of semi-developed or undeveloped re- 
sources which we have to contribute 
to the common cause. But it has become 
apparent also that we have a peculiar 
contribution to make to the mutual 
goodwill, understanding and confidence 
among the peoples of the world with- 
out which the concept of a United 
Nations cannot persist. 


The circumstances of our relations 
with the United States, in the Common- 
wealth, and with other overseas nations 
have traditionally cast us in the part of 
mediator or interpreter. The situation 
today demands more than ever that we 
succeed in the performance of this 
function. 


‘sia , 
The General Manager Mr. Gordon 
C. Lindsay said in part :— 


The net profits for the year as shown 
in the Profit and Loss Statement at 
$678,072 have been sufficient — after 
providing for Federal, Provincial and 
Business Taxes $250,000, amount 
written off Office Premises $62,147, 
current year’s provision for Retirement 
Annuity: Plan $27,312; and after the 
payment of four quarterly dividends at 
the rate of 7% per annum totalling 
$210,000 — to leave a surplus of 
$128,613 to be transferred to the Profit 
and Loss Account. In the result the 1950 
earnings per share, after payment of all 
expenses, taxes and other charges, show 
an improvement over those of the pre- 
ceding year. Having in mind the rising 
cost of doing business to which your 
Company, as well as others is subject 
and to the increase in taxes, I think the 
earnings for the year have been very 
satisfactory. 


The Balance Sheet 


Turning next to the Capital Account 
Section of the Balance Sheet, the issued 
Capital Stock at three million dollars is 
now represented by 150,000 shares of 
the par value of $20 each instead of 
30,000 shares of thé par value of $100 
each. The sub-division of the shares was 
decided on during the year by your 
Directors and approved by the share- 
holders at a Special General Meeting. 
The Reserve Fund at $2,500,000 and the 
Investment Reserve at $500,000 remain 
unchanged from the previous year. The 
Profit and Loss Account at $269,990 is 


increased by the amount of this year’s 


surplus of $128,613. 


The main variation in the assets held 
for Capital Account is an increase in 
the holding of Government and Prov- 
incial Bonds of $170,164 to a total of 
$2,468,050. 


The aggregate of the Guaranteed 
Trust Account Section of the Balance 
Sheet shows an increase this year of 
$1,501,312 over 1949. Guaranteed In- 


vestment Certificate Funds at $8,270,- 
674 are down by $1,299,934 from a year 
ago. This is offset by an increase in 
Savings Deposits of $2,801,246, bring- 
ing the total of Savings Funds to 
$19,055,213. On the Assets side of the 
Guaranteed Section the holdings’ of 
Government and Provincial Bonds are 
increased by $726,600, and mortgage 
investments are up $662,610. 


Assets held for estates, trusts and 
agencies under the third section of the 
Balance Sheet have reached a new high 
at $290,024,502 — an increase over the 
preceding year of $9,110,406. 

;Taking the three sections of the 
Balance Sheet the total assets on all 
accounts stand at $323,802,710, so that 


total assets now under administration; .... 
exceed the assets so held at the end of: .;». 


1949 by $10,750,470. 


Trust Investment and Planning 


The lower income available from 
trustee investments emphasises the im- 
portance of careful analysis and plan- 
ning in thinking of a will or trust-for- 
the future benefit of dependants. 


The net income of all beneficiaries is 


affected by mounting living costs. and- 


high income taxes. Those most seriously 
affected, due to present low interest 
rates and the relative scarcity.of suita- 
ble mortgage loans, are those where 
investments ‘ 
“trustee investments.” This situation 
has been publicly commented on several 


times: recently and we are convinced - 


merits serious consideration by the 
local legislatures to see whether relief 
can be provided on a sound basis. 


For those still fortunate enough to 
be able to plan their wills or trusts 
competent Estate analysis and planning 
are most important. This is a service 
which we as a trust company provide 
and which we find at all our offices is 
being increasingly used. 


Investment Department 


Our new business taken over during 
the year has included a volume of 
Investor Service and other investment 
agencies and depositaryships. The need 
for continuous supervision of invest- 
ments, as well as mounting detail in 
connection with tax returns, tax pay- 
ments, corporate reffnancing and re- 
demptions, make it important for many 
to have a competent agent or depositary 
to take the burden. We have the ex- 
perience and the facilities to serve in 
these capacities and we are glad to see 
an expanding volume of this business. 


The trusteed Pension Plan under 
which a trust company has the custody 
and the supervision of the irivestment of 
the pension funds over a long period is 
growing in popularity and our appoint- 
ments under such arrangements are 


' bringing us valuable trust business. 


A National Company 


Asa trust company with eleven offices 
across Canada from Montreal to Van- 
couver, we are made familiar with the 
problems of people in every walk of 
life; problems of the professional man, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
agent, the farmer; problems of the 
family, housing, cost of living, educa- 
tion and maintenance of children; pro- 
blems of investment, income return 
and of taxation; and in*our corporate 
agency departments the problems of 
incorporated business, its management, 
financing and tax problems. Their pro- 
blems become our problems and a great 
and growing pool-of information, ex- 
perience and knowledge is acquired in 
working to their solution. Services 
based on this combination of experience 
and knowledge have contributed in 
great measure to making the Toronto 
General Trusts a national institution. 
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Montreal H. E. O'DONNELL, K.c. Etior S. Frosst E. J: BRUNNING, CBE. R. Panet-Raymonp F.S. McGu, c.s. 
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CONSTRUCTION TRENDS 


Shovels, Plows to be Museum Pieces? 
Melting Snow Proves Successful Method | tears" 


The biggest radiant-heated 
truck area in the British Empire 
+ «that of the Christie St. ware- 
house of the T. Eaton Co., To- 
ronto — got its first real test last 
week. 

It passed with top marks. 

During the winter’s heaviest 
snowfall to date — nearly 12 ins. 
in 48 hours—the paving remained 
as Clear as in July. 

“The snow melted as fast as it 
fell,” said a warehouse official. 
“It dissolved into water when it 
‘hit the concrete, then quickly 
evaporated. The entire area re- 
mained free of snow throughout 
the storm, and trucks passed in 
and out freely.” 

The problem of speedy, efficient 
snow disposal annually torments 
all large truck fleet operators. 
Not only does the snow make 
driving hazardous, but it delays 
schedules at loading depots. 
Trucks have to manoeuvre very 
slowly at these points, thus in- 
creasing the chances of their be- 
coming stuck. 

During and after heavy storms, 
such as the one Toronto experi- 
enced last week, loading areas 
often become impassable and nor- 


————————————EEEEEE 


APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Rolph R. Corson, President of Cher- 
tered Trust Company announces that Mr. 
G. E. Ellsworth was recently elected to 
its Board of Directors. Mr. Ellsworth is 
Vice-President of the Toronte Iren Works 
Limited, and of Central Bridge Company 
Limited. He fills the vacancy edused by 
the death of his father, the late Mr. A, L, 
Ellswerth, formerly Chairman of the 
Board of British American Oil Company 
dimited. * 


Best men 
and 
shotguns... 


The presence of a best 
man at weddings is, we 
are told, a throw-back 
from primitive times. 
When a caveman seized 
his beloved by the hair 
and dragged her away, 
a friend was always 
handy to resist attacks 
from her enraged fam- 
ily. The modern father 
with the shotgun provides 
concrete proof of how 
times have changed. 


Times have changed for 
business too. Rising costs 
and higher wages have 
made a lot of our old 
standards obsolete. And 
this is nowhere more true 
than in the matter of em- 
ployee protection against 
medical and hospital bills, 


Are your employees ade- 
quately protected against 
these bills? And if they 
are, is it through the plan 
that gives most benefits 
— per-dollar — A.M.S. 
Group Medical Service? 
if not, write or phone for 
information. 


AMS Group Medical Service 
is ao low cost plan for pro- 
tection of employee grovps 
of ten of more agoins! 
medical and surgical ex- 
penses, with or without 
hospital benefits. Write or 
phone Yor details today. 


® ~s 


mal operations must be aban- 
doned until the snow is removed. 
Plows provide only a partial solu- 
tion in most cases, since there’s 
limited space about the depot in 
which to pile the unwanted white 
stuff. It must be trucked away 
and dumped elsewhere — an ex- 
pensive and time consuming 
process. 

Last year, when the T. Eaton 
Co. decided to make ‘certain 
changes at its Christie St. ware- 
house, the question of finding a 
better snow removal method 
arose. After careful study, the 
answer evolved was to install a 
snow melting system in the con- 
crete paving of the truck area. 


Details of System 


The layout, designed by John 
H. Ross, Toronto consulting en- 


Off to Good Start 


January saw construction con- 


tracts worth $159.1 million award- | 


ed—almost triple the $56.7 million 
recorded for the same month in 
1950. 

Its a favorable omen, even 
though the varying impact of 
winter weather prevents January 
totals from being infallible indi- 
cators of the construction trend 
for ensuing months. 


Residential building was down; 
other classifications were up: 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED, CANADA 


(Milliens.of Dollars) 


gineer, consists of a series of - 


relatively short piping circuits 
throughout the area. The latter 
is almost 25,000 e feet in 
extent. About 20,000 feet of steel 
pipe was required, and 24 tons 
of steel were consumed in manu- 
facturing it at the Continuous- 
weld Pipe Mill operated by Page- 
Hersey Tubes Limited at Welland. 

The pipe was cold bent and 
welded into coils at the ware- 
house, then the coils were placed 
on stone fill, tested, and the con- 
crete poured around them. 


While water is used as the 
heating fluid in indoor radiant- 
heating installations, it is obvi- 
ously unsuited for a truck area. 
The fluid in this case consists of 
an anti-freeze mixture, which re- 
mains inoperative at all times 
except during snowfalls. The 
anti-freeze is forced through the 
piping at such times by electric 
pumps, and heat is acquired by 
the liquid in heat exchangers, 
which operate on steam supplied 
from the main heating plant. 


The anti-freeze is first pumped 
through the exchangers, then 
flows to the piping where it gives 
up its heat to the concrete. The 
latter, in turn, melts the snow 
and evaporates the water. 


This unique system of liquidat- 
ing snow combines convenience 
and efficiency. Operating cost is 
estimated at about six or seven 
cents per square foot of heated 
area per year of operation. It’s 
relatively cheap compared to the 
direct cost of snow removal by 
conventional means. 


While the new installation is 
larger than most, snow melting 
systems are becoming increas- 
ingly common. More and more 
sidewalks and driveways of com- 
mercial and residential buildings 
take advantage of the radiant 
heating principle. After all, who 
wouldn’t rather pull a switch 
than wield a shovel? 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


Te assist readers tn appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a ani- 
ferm method ef presenting corporation 
acceunts. Variations from the compa- 
aies’ published veports are footnoted. 


BELL TELEPHONE CO. OF 
CANADA net profit for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1950, amounted to 
$10,323,544; up 37.9% from the prev- 
ious year’s $7,481,396, Operating rev- 
enue at $128.5 million was up 19% 
from 1949 (108.0 million). 

The new rates authorized by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada, which became effective 
Jan. 1, 1951, are expected to raise 
revenue to the extent sought by the 
company, President Frederick John- 
son states. 

Long distance revenue was up 
19% at $44,758,197 while local serv- 
ice revenue increased by 20% ($75,- 
327,113). Miscellaneous operating 
revenues amounted to $8,458,523, in- 
creasing 12% while other income 
declined 8% to $1,536,414. 

Expansion and improvement was 
continued, with expenditures total- 
ing $69.3 niillion for construction 
during the year, bringing total in- 
vestment in plant to $522 million. 

Number of employees increased 
to 30,054, of whom 19,057 are wo- 
men, during the year. Payrolls were 
12% over 1949. 

Demand for both new service and 
higher grddes of service continued 
throughout the year. With 131,142 
phones.added in 1950, 1,726,326 are 
now in service. There still remain 
78,000 deferred orders at year’s end. 
In addition, it was necessary to de- 
fer beyond year-end 89,000 orders 
for higher grade of service, com- 
prising mainly requests for changes 
from party to private service. 

Plans for the further expansion 
| of facilities will continue to be car- 
ried out as speedily as the avail- 
| ability of labor and materials will 
permit, Mr. Johnson says. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


1949 
Years Ended Dee. 31: $ $ 
Oper. rev. .....+0+5 128,543,832 108,027,341 
Net income 32,939,908 


Other int. .. +... 
Amort. bd. disc. .. 
Inc, taxes ........ 


Surplus fer year sent 2 
icit.  *Including Nagy 4 . 


Paid ... 2.00 
*Based on average No. shs. o/s during yr. 


CONDENSED SS SHEET 


(Source: MacLean Building Reports Ltd., 
Division of Hugh C. MacLean Publications 


toudly presenting to 


OTTAWA (Staff) — Those who 
on 


copy of the 104th annual report 
Canada Life Assurance Co, |’ 
for the year ended Dee. 31, 1950. * 
Life was incorporated 
in 1849, long before there was any 
federal insurance act covering in- 
corporation.’ Thus the Statutes of 


By 40H QAULETELD sora. Canada Like Lives Up to Eaw. 


report in Parliament and send a 
copy of the annual statement. 


head located 

moved to Toronto in 1899. By an 
amendment to the law, notices of 
annual meetings and other no- 
tices may be mailed from the 
head office in Toronto. But the 


ALUMINUM 
EXTRUSIONS 


Let us quote on your aluminum extrusion needs. Production 
_capacity open for early delivery. Tubing — Angles — 


Channels .—— Special Shapes, etc. Send blueprints with 


specifications fer prompt quotation. 


D. WERNER 


HERBERT SCHAUS 
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STEELE C. MACKENZIE 
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The Dominion Life Assurance Company, of Waterloo, has announced the appointment of three new executive officers. 
Herbert Schaus has been named Assistant General Manager and Secretary. Steele C. Mackenzie has been appointed Assist- 
ant General Manager and Superintendent of Agencies. George F. Pangman is now Assistant General Manager and Treeserer. 
These appointments were made at a Meeting of the Boord of Directors on Janvary 19th, 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Far More Beautiful ...Gorgeous New Interiors ...and 
an Even Finer Fiigh-Compresston Engine! 


I ODAY, we are privileged to present the new 


to silence; driving is all but a response to your 


Cadillac for 1951—finer and more wonderful from 
every conceivable standpoint . . . Numerous 
refinements in exterior design have made it more 
lovely to behold—while ‘wholly new interiors, so 
rich in fabric and tailofing that they defy des- 


cription, impart a sense of luxury that is simply — 


beyond compare ... . And, oh, the thifgs that 
have been done to make it more gentle to handle 
—and more comfortable to ride in! The changes 


"jin this regard are manifold—and the results _ 
are a revelation. The car's quietness is now akin | 


‘desired. To ride or drive is to re/ax—and 


wish; comfort leaves literally nothing to be 
} rest 


s+. The great master engine has also been refined 


—down to the smallest details. Its voice is closer 


to a whisper; its power application.is faster; 
and it’s even smoother in operation . . . And 


‘there is an even finer Hydra-Matic Drive—with 


a new reverse for easier shifting, and for “rocking” 
the car in sand or snow .. . There is new steadi- 


ness on the road—better balance on turns and 


curves—easier and softer braking. And through- 


out the’ chassis are vital improvements which 
add to endurance and dependability . . . All 
in all, here is new lustre for the Cadillac nanie 
—and a far higher standard for the automotive 
world .. . There are nine distinctive body types 
and four individual series—the “‘Sixty-One,” 
the “Sixty-Two,” the “Sixty Special,” and the 
incomparable “‘Seventy-Five”. . . Why not 
come in and see the new Cadillacs today? We'd 
be most happy to see you—and we are certain 
you’d find it an interesting and enlightening 
experience, 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CADILLAC DEALER 


“ 


CAD-1518 
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THE CRANBROOK FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 


W btlewall tires optional, af extra cost. 


The new PLYMOUTH goes far beyond being exciting to the eye! For 1951, PLYMOUTH 
considers -your personal comfort as never before in a low-priced car. It brings new in- 
terior colour harmonies—and designing that gives you many Style, Safety, Performance 
and Economy “big-car” features not combined in any competitive automobile. 


There are big, wide-opening doors that let you get in and out easily—chair-high seats 
that help you sit comfortably erect and drive relaxed—spacious interiors with “top-hat” 


head room and stretch-out leg room. 


Drive a new 1951 PLYMOUTH! You'll discover many convenience fedtures—such as, 


automatic choke with ignition-key starting. With your first ride you'll agree PLYMOUTH'S ° 


smooth performance and Air Pillow Ride are excitingly—pleasantly—different. 


Your Chrysler-PLYMOUTH-Fargo dealer invites you to see his fine display of exciting 
new 1951 PLYMOUTH models. When you do, you'll agree. that PLYMOUTH is the big-, 
value car of °51! 4 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, PLYMOUTH 
IS THE CAR THAT LIKES TO BE COMPARED! 
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Intoducing eight 
“Yaalue-Pached”” 
4954 Hlymeouth models 
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THE CRANBROOK Four-door Sedan * Club Coupe 


THE CAMBRIDGE Club Coupe » Four-door Sedan 


THE SAVOY ond SUBURBAN 


THE CONCORD Two-door Sedan 


THE CONCORD Three-possenger Coupe 
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By KENNETH WILSON 
“ ... There went forth a decree from 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Caesar Augustus that the whole world... 


should be taxed.” 

For that purpose, in the first year of the 
Christian era, Caesdr ordered a census. 

This is the year it happens again in 
Canada. But we'll get much more ott of 
it than_ merely a means to set up a tax 
system. 

The value. of the census as a merchan- 
dising tool; the techniques of taking the 
census have advanced measurably indeed 
in the 1951 years since that memorable 
decree of Caesar’s and this year’s mational 
stocktaking in Canada will be far and away 
the most ifmportant in the 29 taken in Canada 
since Confederation, 

What will it all mean to business? What 
makes this coming census so important to 
business? 

There are a number of innovations in this 
1951 census which will make census history 
not only for Canada but in a world sense 
as well. 


Most important to business is that as a 
result of new techniques to be employed 
the results of this national stocktaking will 
be available in a much shorter space of 
time than has ever been possible before. 


Within a few months of starting to take 
census on June 1, the complete picture of 
our national manpower, brand-new detailed 
data on which to plan sales, markets and 
expansion programs will be ready for use. 


One of the important innovations, for busi- 
ness, will be a new approach to market data 
in the information on Canada’s population. 


What’s planned is a new arrangement for 
distinguishing between urban and rural pop- 
ulation and a more comprehensive break- 
down of buying power, etc., of areas within 
Canadian cities. 


Previously, the census classified people as 
urban or rural, according to whether they 
lived in a place that was legally recognized 
as a city, town. or village. The new approach 
is more practical; more in line with growth 
patterns in metropolitan areas. 

For 1951, urban population will be de- 
fined as “those living in built-up places of 
1,000 population or more, whether incor- 
porated or not.” 

This means that while the number cf peo- 
ple in Toronto (for example) will be counted 
as before, there'll also be a count of those 
who live in “the recognized “metropolitan 
area.’ 3 

Rural areas beyond such boundaries will 
no longer include fringes of large cities but 
will be genuinely nonurban. 


The Example of Montreal 


Many cities, however, cover a large area. 
Montreal, for instance, has more than 50 
square miles on each of which lives an 
average of 20,000 people. To have the facts 
of Montreal as a whole is therefore not 
very satisfactory for marketing studies and 
other purposes. : 

What’s coming out of the 1951 census is 
detailed information on what will be known 
as census “tracts.” This is a new statistical 
unit comprising a few city blocks and con- 
taining, as a rule, about 5,000 people. For 
each of these “tracts” a summary of census 
facts is planned including main occupations, 
‘industries, age, conjugal condition, religion, 
language, earnings from salaries and wages, 
etc. 

The cities to be covered on this tract basis 
are: Halifax, Saint John, Quebec City, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Van- 
couver, Victoria, and London. 


Mr. CENSUS 


Herbert Marshall, Dominion Statistician, 
will be running his first census. 


There will be a repeat of the 1941 ques- 
tion: how many years’ schooling have you 
had? Earlier, Canadians had been asked 
whether they could read or write. The new 
question will be important to those who are 
now recruiting personnel for certain jobs, 
especially the armed forces. 


With. the growing demand for manpower 
both in the services and in industry, this 
and related questions as to age, occupations, 
skills, etc., will give a first clue as to avail- 
able resources at different levels of skill and 
different ages. There will also be a gréat 
deal of information in the census which is 
of value in civil defense planning — com- 
munity divisions, family patterns, etc. 


First Fishery Census 


Besides population, the 1951 census will 
cover agriculture, wholesale and retail trade, 
housing, commercial fishing. There will also 
be’an attempt for the first time to find-out 
exactly how many people in Canada are 
working for a government or*a government 
agency. 

The census of Canada’s commercial fish- 
eries will be the first ever undertaken in 
this country: Names and addresses of per- 
sons engaged in this business will be col- 
lected. This will permit a subsequent de- 
tailed survey. 


It will give new information on the extent 
to which individuals are dependent on fish- 
ing, supplementary sources of income, etc. 

The main purpose of this new enquiry 
is to obtain information on the development 
and economic and social circumstances of 
the fishing#industry in all parts of Canada 
from the more personal angle of the fisher- 
man and the community. 


Details of landings, equipment, employ- 
ment, production and marketed value by 
kinds of fish and product and by subdivi- 
sions of provinces, are already collected an- 
nually. But it is felt that these reports are 


inadequate in a definition and understanding. 


of the factors that affect the development 


How Distribution Census Used 


The Census of Distribution (retail, wholesale 
and service establishments) is designed spe- 
cially to assist business. Some of the ways in 
which it has helped business in previous cen- 
suses are listed below. The coming Census 
will contain improvements which will make 
it even more useful. 


Manufacturers have used the Census of Distri- 
bution data as follows: 


(a) For market analysis to determine con- 
sumer demand and potential markets for 
given commodities in specified areas; 
as a basis for rational marketing policy— 
a policy to get the best returns with the 
least gales e*fort; 
as a basis for establishing sales quotas, 
organizing sales territories and moving 
salesmen from one area to another and 
for setting up territorial budgets and 
bonus plans; 
to obtain knowledge of the relative 
importance of different channels of dis- 
tribution; 
for presentation of a general picture or 
wholesale and retail trade; 
for measuring .relative importance of 
different types of merchandising concerns, 
eg.. chains and independents, general and 
specialty stores, as indicated by number 
of establishments and volume of sales. * 
Advertising agencies preparing market surveys 
have found these uses for the raterial: 

(a) checking circulations of various publica- 
tions against market facts to estimate 
their value as advertising media;: ° 

(b) comparison of different markets; 

(c) comparison of clients’ experiences with 
general distribution of goods by types of 
outlet. 

Trade associations have found census material — 
useful in such ways as: 

*(a) drawing members’ attention to average 
results for comparison with individual 


results; 
c)-peuebind we eral trends; 
(c) chtsiohner © ganeral pletare at: Caaibaiie 
and retail trade; 
«@ preparation of articles and addresses. 
Trace journals have used the material for: 
(a) providing readers with authoritative sta- 
tistics on their own kinds of business. 
Wholesalers and retailers have used the mate- 
rial as a basis for: 
(a) comparison of individual operations with 
general figures for.the trade with regard 
to sales. volume, rental costs, wage costs, 


(>) 


(c) 


+ and other operating expenses; 
(b) determination of consumer demarid for 
various goods; 
(c) presentation of general picture of retail 
trade, 
The reports have also been of use to enterprises 
considering the establishment of manufactur- 


ing facilities in Canada and desiring informa- - 


tion regarding the size and location of possible 
markets and the relative advantages of dif- 
ferent sites. 


Publication Office: Toronto, February 10, 1951 


The Census: How It Can Help Your 


Wider Coverage, Speedier Results 


Promised i in Streamlined Count 


of the industry and the plane- of living of 
those engaged in it. 


For purposes of the new survey, “com- 


mercial fisherman” is defined as “any per-. 
son engaged in catching or carrying fish, 


having earned wages, sold fish or shared 
in the catch who during the. period June 
1, 1950, to May 31, 1951, fished for at least 
15 days or earned at least $100 from fish- 
ing.” The information will be of. special 
value to manufacturers and distributors of 
fishing gear, etc. 


An irrigation study will also be made, 
eovering British Columbia and the prairie 
provinces. It will bring out information on 
areas of crops, including pasture, grown 
under irrigation and the type of irrigation 
used. 

The -general farm schedule in the 1951 
census will seek information on farm areas 
(owned or rented), conditions of occupied 
land, number of livestock, area and pro- 
duction of field crops in 1950, area of field, 
garden and fruit crops in 1951, machinery 
and other equipment on farms, number of 
hired workers, forest products cut on farms, 
production of maple products and revenues 
from various farm products sold in 1950. 
Data on farm indebtedness and value of 
products consumed will be asked from every 
fifth operator. 


From this decennial checkup, we'll have 


an accurate report on the extent and effect ~ 


of the long-term decline in Canada’s farm 
population. Manufacturers will get first-hand 
information not only for Canada as a whole 
but for local areas as well. 


Census of Distribution 


The 1951 Census of Distribution is in two * 


parts. The first steps will be a listing, as of 
June 1, of the name and address of every- 
one in Canada engaged in the distributive 
trades — wholeSale, retail and service estab- 
lishments. 

On the basis of this information there 
will be a mail survey questionnaire which 
will deal exhaustively with every aspect of 
sales, profits, turnover and other pertinent 
market data. This is the third such census. 
It will contain a number of important im- 
provements over earlier surveys, 

In an adjoining column is a typical check- 
list of the sort of use made of this infor- 
mation in the past. f 


Occupational Report 


One of the first uses to which the new 
census material may be put is an occupa- 
tional report on Canadian manpower. 


It will be recalled that in the ill-fated 
national registration of 1940, an attempt was 
made to register all Canadian adults and 
also to learn their occupations. 


The ‘argument now is that it is unwise 
and improper to attempt to mix these two 
matters. 


The census, it is pointed out, is the quick 
and proper way to get accurate information 
on the skills and occupations of all Cana- 
dians, And under the new streamlined pro- 
gram which rolls into action June 1, it is 
believed that a pretty complete report for 
national manpower purposes could be avail- 
able within four to six months. 


In all, there will be 280 different occupa- 
tional groupings in the census. What may 
happen is that information on the most im- 
portant groupings could be run off first. 

Registration, on the other hand is quite 
different and, it is argued, something which 
should not be linked to the census. 

For one thing, the cardinal rule of the 
census is its secrecy. Every worker in the 
forthcoming census is impressed over and 
over with this fundamental canon of census- 
taking. Here’s a typical statement from an 
official census publication: 


“The one use to which the Census will net 
be put is any administrative action concerning 
individuals. So important is the principle that 
nothing revealed by an individual in the Cen- 
sus can be used against him that the Statistics 
Act forbids the. disclosure of any census fact 
regarding any person, even to other govern- 
ment departments. It is thus impossible for 
anyone to be taxed or called for military 
service on the basis of what the enumerator 
is told. Everyone who handles census infor- 
mation, from the enumerators to the highest 


Here’s the electronic machine to speed results and some 
of the men responsible for developing new techniques 
in census-taking. Members of the Census Executive 
Committee, they are (left to right): N. G, Anderson, 


officials, is sworn to secrecy, and heavy penal- 
ties are provided for anyone breaking his 
oath.” 


To Use Electronics 


In this ninth decennial census since Con- 
federation, Canada is pioneering in a new 
revolutionary application of machinery and 
electronics to this age-old institution of na- 
tional enumeration. 

The new methods have never previously 
been tried for any great national under- 
taking of this sort. 

But extensive trials “in the field” last year 
have amply demonstrated their practicability. 
They combine speed, accuracy and low cost. 

So important is this census and its new 
methods, that new administrativé machin- 
ery has been set up to handle it. 

Responsibility for the census rests with 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
and, within that department, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Thus the man most 
largely responsible is Herbert Marshall, 
Canada’s Dominion Statistician. 


This is the first census for which Mr. 
Marshall will be responsible. He’s been with 
the Bureau now for 28 years; was named 
Assistant Dominion Statistician shortly after 
completion of the last previous census in 
1941; assumed his present post in 1945. 

Statistician Marshall has been thinking and 
planning for this census for thé last 10 years. 
To handle what he considers the most im- 
portant enumeration ever made in Canada 
he has set up a new Census Executive Com- 
mittee. This committee comprises the men 
and women Who must co-ordinate the plan- 
ning, administration and mechanics of this 
census. 


With Mr. Marshall as chairman, they in- 
clude: 

John T. Marshall, Assistant Dominion 
statistician; Culbert Scott, administrative 
officer; Nat Keyfitz, chief research adviser; 
Dr. O. A. Lemieux, director of the Demo- 
graphs (census) division of DBS; J. L. For- 
syth, chief, agricultural section, Demographs 
division; D. L. Ralston, chief, population sec- 
tion, Demography division; A. B. McMorran, 
director, Special Surveys Division, DBS; R. 
Ziola and N. G. Anderson, mechanical tab- 


ulation technicians; F..G. Boardman and Miss 
M. F. Waddell, supervisors of training pro- 
gram. 

Field work will be in charge of Commis- 
sioners (already named) who will head each 
of the 262 census districts into which ‘Canada 
is now divided. Within these districts the 
work ig further subdivided into small units 
varying in population from 600 to 800 in rural 
localities. and from. 1,000 to: 1,500 in urban 
areas. 

There will be some 850 field supervisors 
and 18,000 enumerators, and this year for the 
first time in census history, the work will be 
decentralized in six regional offices: Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronte, Montreal, Halifax 
and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Thus, of the 2,000 extra office workers 
required, only 400 will be in Ottawa. Pro- 
cessing of the census cards to the card- 
punching stage (and which will take from 
three months to a year) will all be handled 
at these regional offices, In Ottawa, special 
new quarters will be established in one of 
the wartime temporary buildings. 


Two other unique features of the 1951 
census will be the use for the first time of 
“mark-sense” cards and the introduction of 
new electronic statistical machines for the 
compilation of data. (The Financial Post, 
Oct. 15, 1949). 


No Writing On This Card 


It will be recalled in previous census -ef- 
forts,.the enumerator arrived at the door 
with a big form, 2 1/3 feet wide, on which 
he wrote in longhand the main facts. 

This time there will be a neat 7-inch card 
of the same thickness and abowt twice the 
size of the monthly family allowance cheque. 
It contains 31: questions; has about 375 oblong 
spaces about the size and shape of a small 
medicine capsule. 


There will be a separate card for each 
member of your family and the pertinent 
facts will be stroked on this card by the 
enumerator with special ball-point pencil. 
What’s important about this pencil is that it 
contains ink capable of making an electrical 
contact. Thus each card when dropped. into 
the new electronic tabulators, will be auto- 
matically punched wherever there is an ink- 
mark. It will become the permanent record 
of the census. 


How long do we wait for results? 

Preliminary counts by municipalities are 
promised by November or December. These 
will be subject to correction when final tab- 
ulation is made. First results from final 
tabulations) will be available in March, 1952. 
Tabulation will coritinue through 1952 and 
all materials will be available by March, 
1953. If a national emergency requires it, 
special parts of the census may be rushed. 

Total cost of the 1951 census is put at about 
$9 millions. The last census cost only $4 mil- 
lions. But we've got 20% more people and 
were going to do a much quicker and better 
job. Proportionately, we’d be spending much 
more than $9 millions this time for an in- 
ferior job if it weren’t for new methods, new 
machines. 

The new machines, by the way, are not 
purchased: but are used on a rental basis. 
Rentals are put at about $600,000. 

There will be 12 or 15 different kinds of 
machines of which the most interesting are 
the electronic statistical machine, the num- 
bering punch and the document punch. 


As Aid to Government 


What’s the legal background of taking the 
‘census? How does it help Government? 


The fundamental reason may be found in 


mechanical tabulation technician; F. G. 

supervisor of training program; R. Ziola, mechanical 

tabulation technician; Miss M. F. Waddell, supervisor of 
training program;.G. Scott, administrative officer. 


province in this way should be less than the 
number of sénators for that province then 
thé number of :‘members is increased to equal 
its number of senators. 

‘ Readjustments are to-be made after each 
decennial census so that should the popu- 
lation: of any province have changed either 
‘way by. the quotient mentioned in the Act, 
that province has its representation in Par- 
liament increased or deceased accordingly. 

In addition to determining representation 
at Ottawa, the cerisus is also used to deter- 
mine the. amount of a number of federal 
subsidies to the provinces. 

Equally the provinces look to census fig- 
ures to determine such things as public 
health -services and provincial highway 
development. 

Thus the censys supplies basic information 
necessary to assist government and business 
in serving the affairs of the people. 


Basically, the census provides a yardstick 
by. which government at all levels—federal, 
provincial’ and municipal—can work more 
effectively, and economically in the interests 
of everyone in the country. Without the 
census, legislation would be passed and 
administration carried on in the dark. Busi- 
ness would be flying blind. 


What Changes 
In Families? 


What’s happened to the size of the Cana- 
dian family since the last census in 1941? 
That’s one of the important questions that 
will come out of the count beginning June 1. 

For the period 1931 to 1941 the last census 
revealed a drop in the size of the average 
family. 

Since 1941 it’s known that the number of 
families has risen far more than during the 
1930’s, but it is probable that the average 
number of children per family has decreased 
in spite of a marked increase in the birth 
rate. 

Exactly how much each has changed will 
be shown by the 1951 Census. 

The 1931 Census enumerated 2,149,000 
families, while at the 1941 Census 2,525,000 
were. recorded, an increase of 17.5%. Judg- 
ing by: estimates for years since 1941, the 
1951 Census will show a still larger pro- 
portionate, as well as numerical, increase 
over 1941. 

The estimated number of families in June, 
1949, the latest date for which such an 
estimate is available, was 3,187,000, an in- 
crease of over 26% since -1941. 

Regarding the factors in family formation, 
there has been an average of 106,800 mar- 
riages formed yearly over the period 1941-49 
of persons marrying for the first time, while 
in the period 1931-40 the yearly average 
was 75,200. 

There has also been a considerable im- 
migration of families into Canada since the 
Second World War. 

Ih 1931 there were 4,965,000 children in 
families, an average of 2.3 per family. In 
1941 the number was up to 5,200,000, but 
the average per family was down to 2.1 
children. 

The reduced 1941 average reflects the 
lower birth rate,of the 1930's, the average 
birth rate for this period being 20.9 per 
1,000 of the population as compared with 
24.1 per 1,000 over the period 1926-30. 

Since the 1930’s the birth rate has risen; 
for the period 1941-48 the yearly average 
was 245 per 1,000. However, the increase 
in the 1940’s was due largely to the increase 
in marriages and, consequently, in first and 
second births, and not to a relative increase 
in the birth,.say, of fourth, fifth and later 


children. 

Accordingly, while the 1951 Census will 
show a considerably larger number of both 
children in families and of families with 
children, the average number of children 
per family is not likely to exceed the aver- 
age for 1941. 
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SERVICE AND QUALITY 
FOR 37 YEARS 


Slater Pole Line Hardwake for Canada’s power 
transmission lines and communication systems 
is sold and stocked by Northern Electric Co., 


when you need ... 
PRESTMETAL PARTS - LIGHT FORGINGS 


Montreal Winnipeg 


Whats The Guide’ Audience” Like? 


In the Provinces of Mafiitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, where 
over two-thirds of the population is rural (farm and small town) 
and where The Guide has a farm coverage ratio of approximately 
68% or better, the answer to this question is important to adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. 


ANSWERS NOW AVAILABLE 


as a result of a recent comprehensive survey conducted by 
“Canadian Facts’. 


To report findings in their report, 1000 individual interviews were 
madé@in June and July 1950 in open country areas which included 
737 “farmer” households and 263 “non-farmer” (small town) 
households. The territory covered contains 74% of The Guides’ 
total circulation and 87% of its circulation in the Prairies. 


WHAT WAS LEARNED ABOUT QUIDE READERS 
BY SEX ie len 
Men # @ | < 60% 52% 
Wemen * e “se *_@ 40% 48% 
BY AGE , 


15-29 “Yeors « # 27% 31% 
30-44 Years “8 © 31% |. 25% 
45’ end Over - - «© « « 42% 44% 


ECONOMIC LEVEL 


High Income - ~<« 
Upper Middle - - 
lower Middle - « 
low Income - <- «= 


BY INDIVIDUAL'S OCCUPATION 


Farmers - «© = «= = 
Housewives - + + = © 
Labor, Skilled and Unskilled 
White Collar Occupations - 
Retired Farmers+ <« « «= 
Miscellaneous + © «© = 


BY OCCUPATION OF FAMILY’S 
CHIEF WAGE EARNER 


Fermiers - - © © @ & @ 85% 50% 
Retired Farmers + =<-* © « 2% 10% 
White Collar Occupations - ~< 7% 16% 
Labor, Skilled and Unskilled - 3% 15% 
Miscellaneous « « + «= « 3% o% 


FARM vs NON-FARM READERS 


All Parmer Nen-Fermer All Rure! 
Families Families Fomilies 
AVERAGE Number of Persons in 
Household - - - - + 4.26 3.42 4.05 
AVERAGE Number eof Family 
Members. - + + + = 4.08 3.34 3.90 


Others, Net Members of Family 0.18 0.08 0.15 


4% 2% 
- 35% 27% 
- 51% 53% 
. 10% 18% 


49% 27% 

34% 39% 
5% 11% 
5% 8% 
1% 5% 
6% 


eeeaeseé 


Information was also secured for both readers and non-readers 
of The Guide for both '‘farmer™ and “non-farmer"’ households on 
household conveniences, family possessions, and major home 
improvements made in the previous 12 months or planned for 
the next 12 months. 


Information was also included on size of farms and main sources 
of farm income. This indicated thet Guide subscribers are consid- 
erably above-average in size of farm,and sources of farm income. 


For complete information on The Guide and its audience, consult 
auy Guide advertising reptesentative. Offices at Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Chicago, New York, Vancouver and London, England. 
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WINNIPEG - CANADA 


MORE THAN 65% OF ALL HOUSEHOLDS IN THE 
PRAIRIES ARE RURAL 


* 
SALMITA CONSOLIDATED 


16 PAGE BROCHURE 


* . Containing Complete 

Officcl Report with 

Photographs in Full 
Natural Colour 


ae MAIL THIS COUPON smammenmssesmennemmes:omcemen 
stemenncnesos sesecccnnesseceenstees cosesechnnesoeoadhensecegasesonssrecssecoccessssseseseooeses 


WILLIAMS & MAX 
BROKER ~ DEALERS 
57 Bloor Street West,“Torente 5, Canade 
Please send me @ copy of “The Soimite Consolidated Story’ without cost er obligation. 


motorist strikes a wild deer on 
the public highway, killing the 
deer and damaging the auto- 
mobile? 

This question arose recently 
when a motorist on a Southern 


Ontario highway struck a 200 Ib. | take 


deer, fatally injuring it and doing 
heavy damage to his car. 8 

If the car owner had collision 
insurance, the insurance company 
would-pay according to the terms 
of its policy, insurance say, 
the policy protecting owner 
against damage from striking a 


| movable or immovable object, up 


to its limits, But if he had no 
insurarice, he would be unable to 
claim damages elsewhere. Reason 
—the deer, a wild animal, - 
ed to ‘the King and suit ‘ 
not be taken against the 
without obtaining a “fiat” which 
would be difficult to do, The 
Financial Post is informed. It is 
understood the government ad- 
mits no liability in such cases. 

If the deer belonged to a 
private person and escaped from 
a private park, on to the road, it 
might'be different, The motorist 
could then probably sue the 
owner of the deer. 

Ordinarily a man killing a‘deer 
out of season would be liable to 


Bowater’s Nfld 
To Up Capaeity 


ST, JOHNS — Plans are afoot 
to increase the capacity of the 
world’s largest integrated pulp 
and paper mills, in Corner Brook, 
Nfld., by 50,000.tons annually. 

It is understood Bowater’s Nfld. 
Pulp & Paper Mills will get the 
project under way as soon as pos- 
sible. It is in addition to the com- 
pany’s $30 million postwar ex- 
pansion program finished in 1950. 

Bowater’s, like other Canadian 
producers, has been striving since 
the end of the war to increase 
output of pulp and paper. 

“This costly industry-wide ex- 
pansion program completely re- 
futes the charge made by the 
Celler committee in Washington 
last year that the Canadian news- 
print manufacturers were holding 
down production to drive up 
prices,” Bowater’s Vice-President 
and General Manager H. M. S. 
Lewin states. 

Late last year, in common with 
most Canadian newsprint manu- 
facturers, Bowater’s boosted its 
price of newsprint by $6 per ton 
because of rising costs. The per- 
centage rise was below the aver- 
age price rise of Canadian manu- 
factured products generally, al- 
though the newsprint industry 
faced rising production costs com- 
parable to those of general manu- 
facturing. 

Record Yield 

The pulpwood cut last season 
was biggest in the history of the 
industry in Newfoundland. Com- 
bined woods-mill payroll will 
reach an all-time record of $17 
millions when the river drive 
ends in the spring. Most of the 
record cut of 650,000 cords will 
go into newsprint and it is ex- 
pected that the company will 
reach its objective of 300,000 tons 
of newsprint in 1950-51. Since 
most of the production goes to the 
U. S. this will add about $30 
millions in U. S. funds to the 
Canadian trade balance. 

New factor last year was the 
export, for the first time since 
the end of the war, of Newfound- 
land pulpwood to Great Britain. 
Bowater’s will expart 88,000 cords 
to the U. K. this year, as well as 
most of its 45,000 tons of un- 
bleached sulphite. 


New Brunswick 


Bonds Offered 


A new issue of $13,360,000 
Province of New Brunswick 
342% and 4% debentures, dated 
Feb. 15, 1951, is being offered by 
a syndicate headed by Dominion 
Securities Corp., Bell, Gouinlock 
" Co. and Nesbitt, Thomsen & 

0. 

The issue consists of 312% de- 
bentures due Feb. 15, 1961, offer- 
ed at $98 and interest td yield 
about 3.74%, and 4% debentures 
due Feb. 15, 1961/71, offered at 
$100 and interest to yield 4.00%. 

Proceeds aré for 
March, 1951, maturing issues, 
N. B. Electric Power Commission, 
education, hospital, permanent 


iroads, hard surface roads and 


other capital expenditures. 


tization of the genéral 
debt, Premier John 


March 31, 1952, 
in the next year. 
(2) New power rates from J 


and fisheries laws. But in a case 
like this,.there would be no in- 
tent and there would be no cause 
for action as it would bean 
accident. “However, I would not 
suggest that the motorist could 
the venison home,” said a 
prominent lawyer. 

This is a case where collision 
insurance would be advantageous. 
Many motorists however an 
carry collision © insurance 
‘those wha do usually have a $50 
-or ‘$100 deductible clause in the 
policy. 


ublic Can Aid 


King Curb Inflation 


Lack of Public Support 
Can Nullify Govt’s Ef- 
forts, Says Lang 


A plea for public support for 
official efforts to control inflation 
was made by Louis L. Lang, 
president of the Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada at the 
annual meeting in Waterloo last 
week, ' 

Without public understanding 
and support the government's 
efforts can bé largely nullified: 
because, in the final analysis, the 
control of inflation is dependent 


on the extent to which the pro-|- 


gram is accepted and carried out 
by the people, he declared., 

As the nation cannot make 
large outlays for defense without 
some adjustments in living stand- 
ards, Mr. Lang said now is the 
time for self-restraint. Individuals, 
business and government can 
combat inflation most effectively 
by spending a minimum for non- 
essentials and maintaining or in- 


creasing, their saving scale, he 


added. 

Mr. Lang urged that govern- 
ments should reduce sharply all 
expenditures not essential and 
curb waste in all governmental 
activities. Taxes will have to be 
increased, fiscal] controls imposed 
and credit tightened. Reasonable 
flexibility in interest rates should 
be permitted to encourage saving 
and keep money out of the spend- 
ing stream, he believed. 

Every dollar channelled into 
life insurance, being withdrawn 
from competitive circulation and 
in large measure made available 
for extension of the nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity, Mr. Lang con- 
tinued, helps to retard the 
inflationary trend. 


NEW GOLDVUE MINES received 
payment for Jan. 30 option install- 
ment of 50,000 shares at 20c under 
option and underwriting agreement 
with Torny Financial Corp. dated 
Aug. 19, 1950. Issued capital 2,591,171 
shares, leaving 408,829 in treasury. 


_———————— 
(Advertisement) 


Consult Canadian Siroeco to get 
smooth power transmission or step- 
less adjustable speed control with 
Gyrol Fluid Drives. And for all 
your air handling, heating, cooling 
and drying needs as well. Branch 
offices in principal cities. Canadian 
Sirocco Company, Ltd. 310 Ellis 
Street, Windsor, Ontario. 


HAVE YOU 
= MET THIS 


Salesman 


f not and you need envelopes 
you can get acquainted today by 
writing to National Paper Goods, 
Hamilton, mekers of Canada's 
finest line of safety seal envelopes, 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Terente, Montreal, Winnipeg, Halifex end 
Vencouver 


Whether they're being moved 
AMerth, South, East or West, 

across the continent or across 
the ocean, let T-R movers . 


been secured. Call Ad. 8006. 
TIPPET- 
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Who pays the engine driver? 


Pulp and paper pays the engine driver. This industry, 
spending $130 million annually for transportation, 
alone avant for one of every ten freight cars 
loaded in Canada. Directly or indirectly, 


every Canadian depends on pulp and paper. 


Purp & Paper Inpustry of Canapa 


130 MILLS, SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 


en 
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What new industry ‘will use this pier ? 


The heavy pinewood piles will soon feel the bump of 
the Great Lakes freighter coming ide—to load 
up with the product of some new Something 
perhaps that hes not been made in Canada before, 
something that can be made better and cheaper at 
-home, with the right equipment and “ know-how ”. 
Can Britain help? ‘The answer lies in another question: 
what is the source of Britain’s industrial wealth? It 
is long experience, skilled craftsmen, and the ability 
"to make the finest machinery in the world. All these 
are available to Canadian industry through great 
British firms such as Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. 
With its immense production capacity, this firm, best 


known perhaps for its ships and aircraft, has for 
many years been equipping all kinds of industries— 
such 88 soap, paint, sprinting, cement—in countries 
all over the world: a service of interest to all those 
who look beyond frontiers for the best the world 
can produce. 

If you are concerned with industrial development, 
why not get in touch with Vickers-Armstrongs, 


VICKERS HOUSE - BROADWAY - LONDON - SW: - ENGLAND 


SHIPBUILDERS «© ENGINEERS © AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS 
; om 





4 ‘How Profits Help Combat 


Earnings. Plowed Back Expand Production — 


What to-do about the rising 
costs of living, doing , business? 
What’s the role of profits? G. L. 
Stewart, president of Imperial, 
Oil, discussed these questions 
recently. Here is a digest of his 
address; : 


By G. L, STEWART 
The investment of capital 
everywhere in Canada is resulting 
in a vast program of construction 
and expansion as well as the de- 
velopment of more and ‘varied 
consumer items. 


The average Canadian is today 
getting a 175% bigger annual 
dividend of new cars, 40% more 
new houses, 52% more clothing, 
twice as much petroleum and 
twice as many radios as in, 1939. 
This gain in real well-being has 
been made possible by the fact 
that wages and salaries have risen 
faster than living costs. Wages 
and salaries have risen 106%, 
living cost 68% since 1939 with 
the result that real wages are up 
22% in the past 11 years. 

One of the few unpleasant as- 
pects of the present growth of 
Canada’s well-being is that it has 
been carried on in an environ- 
ment of inflation. Consumers are 
painfully aware of the fact that 
the dollar will not buy as much 
as it did five or ten years ago. 

The disturbing effects of in- 
flation on the consumer are 
equally troublesome to the busi- 
nessman, As an example, the ex- 
pansion program of Imperial Oil 
at Sarnia is expected to cost two 
and a quarter times as much as 
the’ same program would have 
cost in 1939, and about 55% more 
than it would have in 1945. 

These increases are substantial- 
ly more than the rise in the 
official cost of living index, In- 
deed, compared with 1939, indus- 
try’s cost of living h§™s moved up 
nearly twice as high as the 
family cost of living. 

Inflation has many other bad | 
effects on business. It makes it 
difficult to keep track of costs and 
it throws balance sheets out of 
line with real values. Because 50 | 
much of Canada’s industrial plant 
stands on the books at figures far 
below present-day values, the rate 
at which they earn profits may 
appear exaggerated, 

Also, since the profits them- 
selves are expressed in terms of 
dollars whose purchasing power 
has been dropping, they tend to 
create a false sense of prosperity 
and make it difficult to appraise 
the true position of an industry. 

The average price of gasoline 
to the motorist, in terms of Can- 


ON 


adian wages and salaries, is 18% 
lower than it was in 1945, Yet 
gasoline is up 19% in terms of 
dollars, so, despite a 46% rise in 
wages and salaries, it is unlikely 
that consumers generally realize 
a reduction in the real price that 
has taken. place, — 


So while many of us realize that 
sharply deflationary methods of 
curbing inflation may yet have to 
be applied, particularly in view 
of the defense program which 
faces us, I believe most Canadians 
would prefer to see production 
raised to balance purchasing 
power -rather than purchasing 
power reduced. 

If this -increased production 

approach is the one we desire, we 
must recognize that it can be 
achieved only through the or 
ment of capital. 
. Most Canadians would vote for 
a continuation of our “invest- 
ment — increased production — 
higher living standard” cycle. 
Many Canadians would not ex- 
press their views in those words. 
But questions like: “Do you be- 
lieve that inflation should be 
curbed by reducing your income 
or by increasing the quantity of 
goods for you to buy?”, “Do you 
feel that production should be in- 
creased by lengthening the work- 
ing day or by using more efficient 
equipment?” invite but one an- 
swer. 

Yet if you were to follow these 
questions with “Do you believe 
that profits will help to defeat 


\inflation by increasing produc- 
| tion?” I believe that a large part 


of those who voted in favor of in- 
creased investment would reverse 
themselves and give a flatly hos- 
tile verdict on the question of 
profits. 

This hostility should be a 
matter for some concern. 


| 


profits are only a small portion of 
a company’s sales dollar—on the 
average about five cents, I be- 
lieve. But maintaining that mar- 
gin involves the greatest vigil- 
ance. oy 

These functions of profits, to 
attract investment capital, to allo- 
cate it to the jobs which the con- 
sumer -wants most to be done, to 
provide a constant check on the 
efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion, are unquestionably in the 
public interest.. They are so well 
known to most businessmen that 
hostility to profits seems absurd. 

Yet we know that such hostility 


Industrial Growth | 


be used to make tubes for defense: 


Toronto Industrial Commission 
reports 1950 broke.all peacetime} 
records for industrial development 
in the Greater Toronto area. Fac- 
tory sites purchased cover more 
than 500 acres. Of this 65% rep- 
resents expansion by companies 
already in the area. Twenty-seven 
new industries located with 
T.I.C.’s help. ’ 

Some projects listed by T.I.C.) 
for January: 


Ontario Hosiery 
Ontario Hosiery Manufacturing 
Co., men’s socks, will begin a} 
three-story factory near its pres- 
ent location. The new factory’s 
31,000 sq. ft. will double present 
space when completed in July. 
7 * * 


French Ivory 


French Ivory Products Ltd., 
plastic dresserware, plans to build | 
a new 13,000 sq. ft, factory on a} 
two acre site it has bought in the 
Toronto suburb of Etobicoke. The 
company has been in Toronto 42) 
years. Expects to expand produc- 





As a businessman I am keenly | tion considerably in its new plant, 


aware of the part that profits have 
played in increasing our output. 
For many years, profits ploughed 
back into our business were our 
company’s chief source of new 
capital. Later on, western devel- 
opments in crude oil and: the con- 
tinued growth in the quantity of 
goods needed by consumers meant 
still larger ,capital requirements. 

Our ploughed-in earnings had 
to be supplemented. by. outside 
borrowing. Here too, it was our 
ability to earn a profit which 
established our credit and enabled 
us to borrow, 

In addition, experience has 
shown me that the profit margin 
is a compelling spur to economy 
of operation. It. is true that net 


to be completed in July. 


Crystal Glass 


Crystal Glass & *Plastics Ltd.,| 
cut glass tableware and plastic} 
airplane parts, has begun new 
13,000 sq. ft. plant in Toronto. It 
expects to add second unit of 
same size later. Production in 
new plant should start in June. 
Company’s old location is also in 
Toronto. 

* e e 


Canadian Gen. Elect. 


Canadian General Electric Co., 
plans extension and complete new 
story for Toronto vacuum tube 
works. New structure will: con- 
tain 75,000. sq. ft., employ 350 and 


iflation 


exists, sometimes in an organized’ [ 


form, and that it has a fair-meas- 
ure of public support. We also 
know that public opinion is usuai- 
ly pretty sound; that while people 
may be misinformed they are 
usually fair in their judgment, 

Consequently, we must base 
future ‘actions on two premises: 
first the responsibility for the 
misunderstanding about profits 
lies primarily with the business 
community; second, if business- 


men do a better job of interpreta- |. 


tion and information, profits will 


become recognized as the useful:| 


instrument they. really are. 


and for television. 
. * ” 
Other industrial growth items: 


A. V. Roe 


A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. has an-|' 


nounced details of its expansion 
program at Malton, Ont. to meet 
accelerated defense orders. It 
plans to expand its present 1 
million sq. ft. of floor space by 
about 600,000 sq. ft. It will add 
about 150 acres to its 200 acres of 
property. Staff will expand to 
about 10,000 from present 4,800 
wh@h peak production is reached 
in two years. 2 

Included in “plans is 400,000 sq. 
ft. new engine manufacturing 
unit, phys.cally independent of 
the present plant and about a 
mile away. Facilities and land will 
be available for doubling floor 
area in this plant without dupli- 
cating essential service. Avro will 
add about 60,000 sq. ft. to its pres- 
ent shop and gas turbine area, as 
well as similar amount to its air- 
craft manufacturing © facilities. 
New production flight testing and 
modification work building will 
be about 125,000 sq. ft. 


“TOPS” on TOPS 


ON OR OFF IN A JIFFY 


» 


Aluminum Frame, Duck Cover 
for %, % and 1 Ton Pick-ups 


SEG YOUR CAR OR TRUCK OBALER 
OR WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


TRUCK CANOPY CO. 
1260 QUEEN ST. W., TORONTO 


The exquisite, longer-wheelbase Dodge Coronet for 1951 sets a 
new standard in roomy comfort and smooth riding. You can get 
in and out with ease through the high, wide-opening doors... 
relax in comfort in the roomy interior. 


Dodge gyrol Fluid Drive (standard equipment) makes the Coronet smooth 
and easy to handle .. . helps prevent skidding on mud, snow or ice. 
See this fine new Coronet at your Dodge-De Soto dealer's... sit in it ' 

- « » drive it. Its comfort and performance will thrill you — 
its moderate cost will really surprise you. 


-FRIGIDARE 
R CONDITIONING 
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“Fi ire Air Conditioning has been of great value to us") 
writes Shaffer, of Shaffer's L1d., clothiers of Ottawa, On- 
tario. “The sales staff is able to work as briskly and comfortably at 
acest ak af geen Aede elle pons pene ant dang 

morning. Our customers benefit from the air conditioning too, 
and we have already noticed an increase in our summer sales, 
We have also found that the air conditioning has meant a great 
deal to us in preventing soiled merchandise. Formerly we had te 


- DRAWS CUSTOMERS, AIDS TO BETTER ‘zy ctemacuuritdem ope i= commer: Now dust Seis te 
- SELLING, PROTECTS MERCHANDISE 
for Shaffer's Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario 


Shaffer's Frigidaire Air Condi- 
tioning System was sold and instal- 
led by Federal Appliances Limited, 

- Ottawa, Ontario, 


“Frigidaire Air Con- 
ditioning has meant « 
great deal to us" ~Har- 
old Shaffer, Shaffer’s 
Lid., Ottawa, Ontario. : 


Give Your Business the 
Benefit of this Proven Profit-Maker 


A clean, comfortable store, office or factory in hot summer weather 
is bound to: be a more successful one. Employees do a better job. 
Customers prefer to patronize an air-conditioned establishment. 
Merchandise is kept clean and fresh. Thousands of industrial pro- 
cesses are improved by controlled indoor atmospheric conditions. 


Your local Frigidaire Commercial Refrigeration Dealer has some 
highly interesting information to give you on the benefits of air 
conditioning to your business. He can also give you proof of the 
money-saving advantage of choosing Frigidaire Air Conditioning — 
product of the world’s leader in refrigeration and air conditioning 
for over a quarter century. Call him in now. Or mail the coupon. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Products of Canada, Limited, Leaside, Ontario 


FRIGIDAIRE 1S MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Frigidaire Products of Canada, Limited 
Dept, FP. 
Leaside, Ontario 


Please send information en Frigidaire equipment for the following purpose” 


qasscecovecssvedineen eooessoserseees cosceccovesecsosesegsoeosecconascoso sees asensnesesnessssce cose” 


DRARGIE. ...--cincvsscscsssoscanseonitanesiiocss> tunnocssyonsensvocesatessassossssncsoesousstnesessssbescuteneeanneessenes 


2 be nee ene eeesererecens reser eeseoseeees. 


BPORRI.......~...0~<ercesssseecannesocecovsseenscossuneanoctsteseshassonenseatnesesenesssessscasoeosascanenecnaasssscustiasnenmenesed® 7 


CO ccorcsnttieseritinnsunntens 


seerereen seceenes persecesereepeesrescecs 
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THE SAFE ENCLOSURE 
FOR ALL MESSAGES 
‘ er 4 WY, 


» 
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tava Se 


Admitted Assets. .$11,065,616.13 
Surplus eveccesese 4,038,971.64 
Dem. Gevt. Deposit 3,774,563.39 


Write fer Financial Statement 


Who Will Pay the Cost 


Here’s Ottawa 
For Municipal 


Who’s to pay for civil defense? 
To answer this question now 
troubling every Canadian muni- 
cipality, Wells Ritchie, editor of 
Civic Administration magazine 
put these questions to Maj. Gen. 

. F, Worthington, co-ordinator 
7 Civil Defense Department of 
National Defense. Here is the 
report, 


Q. When will municipalities have 
a better idea of how costs of 
organiza’ and equipment are 
to be divided? 


A. Another Dominion-Provincial 
conference on civil defense is to 
be called in Ottawa probably this 
month, after which the position 
in this regard will be much clear- 
er to all concerned. 


Q. What has the Federal Govern- 
ment indicated so far it is wil- 
ling to do by way of assistance? 


A. As Defense Minister Brooke 
Clexton put it recently in his To- 
ronto speech: “We will certainly 
pay for what is essentially and 
exclusively civil defense equip- 
ment — warning signals, geiger 
counters, gas respirators, in so 
far as they are required and 
above stocks now held, and other 
similar equipment.” 

Certain equipment is now avail- 


able in limited quantities for in- | 


struction purposes in first aid, etc. 
* é = 


Q. What plans are being made for 
instruction of key personnel? 


A. A staff course has now started 
in Ottawa for key men from all 
provinces and target areas. They 
are being“housed and fed by the 
Federal Government, and their 
transportation is being pmid. 

On their return, they will be 
able to pass on information and 
experience to people who will be 
working under them. 

These courses are designed’ for 
the people who will be doing or- 
ganization and planning work, re- 
sponsible for setting up the civil 
defense structure in their area, 

e 1 o 


Q. How about instruction of the 


people who will actually be! 


View on Plans 

Organization 
tion, by not being more specific 
about what funds will be avail- 


able. What is your comment 
on this viewpoint? 


A. While every last detail, and 
even some broad policies, have 
not yet been worked out thor- 
oughly. between the Federal and 
Provincial Governments, there 
are stiJl\many things any muni- 
cipality — whether it is a target, 
cushion, or reception or welfare 
area — can do in the way of plan- 
ning, organizing, assessment of re- 
sources and facilities, even before 
final and full decisions are made. 

Some of these decisions cannot 
be made until full information is 
available.’ Many municipalities, 
both large and small, are well ad- 
vanced in this direction. 


Q. How far should any municipal- 
ity go at this time in enlisting 
personnel, pending higher-level 
decisions on finance, etc., still 
to come from Ottawa? 


A. Certainly the key personnel 
should be lined up at this time, 
so that the groundwork will be 
well laid for filling in the organi- 
zation in due time. 

Organization of this type can- 


not be done hurriedly; the slow, | roa 


sure process is bound to prove the 
most effective. 

The general idea is that organi- 
| zation and assessment of resources 
jare the important things right 
inow; that further enlargement of 

the organization will keep pace 
| with the trend of events. 

i . * * 

/Q. What about government in- 
| surance for civil-defense work- 
| ers, as was arranged in World 
| War II for ARP workers? 


|A. This matter is being studied 


| but no decision has been announc- 
| ed so far. 


Q. Apart from enemy attack, 
should municipalities now be 
planning for protection of vital 
services and equipment against 
the danger of sabotage? 

|A. Yes. : 


Q. What’s been done about air- 
raid warnings? 


doing the work of civilian de-|A. A warning system and scheme 


fense in case of an attack — 
firefighting, police and traffic, 
health and welfare, communica- 
tions, and so on? 


be 


ig now ready, soon to be released 
for general information. 
There are basically two types | 


-Canadian coin ........ reese 


of Civil Defense? 


Loans to Business Up in December 


Saving Deposits Again Turn Upward 


An increase in current loans, a 
moderate rise in savings depgpits 
and a small gain in investments 
are features of the regular return 
of the chartered banks to the 
Finance Minister as at Dec. 31. 


The rise in current loans is 
somewhat contra-seasonal. Busi- 
ness borrowings often fall off at 
the end of December, when a lot 
of grain loans are paid off as 
wheat is moved for export or into 
consumption; merchants turn 
their Christmas stocks into money 
and pay off their ‘bank credits; 
many business firms clear up out- 
standing loans so they can show 
a more liquid position in their 
annual statements. - 


Business continued possibly 
more active than usual in Decem- 
ber while many people, both in- 
dividuals and business concerns, 
were stocking up in fear of ad- 
vancing prices, borrowing money 
from the banks to do so, Accord- 
ingly, current loans were up $40 


millions at the end of December, 
compared with Nov. 30. 

Call loans were Jower on the 
month, due partly td a less active 
stock market in the last week of 
the month, and also the absorp- 
tion by the public of the recent 
Canadian Government bond issue 
and liquidation of money borrow- 
ed to finance purchase of the 
bonds. 

Borrowing by the provinces 
was heavier, but the municipali- 
ties were borrowing less, prob- 
ably due to cessation of some 
public works for the winter. 

Savings deposits also increased 
in December, after declines in 
beth November and October. The 
gain is attributed by some bank- 
ers to high level of employment, 
high wages, etc. On the other 
hand, it has been estimated that 
many householders in recent 
months have been drawing on 
their savings for ordinary living 
expenses. 

Demand deposits were down on 


Use of Bank Credit in Canada 


(in Milliens of Dollars) 
ember November 


1950 
2,910.3 
4,206.5 | 


soccee “7,196.8 


Credit index* 39.1% 
*Ratio of current and call loans in 


ASS 
Immediately Available aid 
‘In Thousands of Dollars 


1 
2,901.3 
4,280.4 


— —S— 
7,181.7 748.5 
1,367.4 859.8 


- ere 
4% 


e } —0.3% 35.0% +4.1% 
Canada to demand and savings deposits in Canada. 


ETs 
Assets 
) 


December November 


1930 


Bank of Canada notes ..... 
Bank of Canada deposits .., 


PD DO oa xcs ckcacsc nae 
Gold sub, coin ab'd ...... ee 
Foreign currency 

Foreign 

Call 


Dom. short term 

Prov, short term 

Dom, long term ......... 
Prov, long term 


822,752 
116,568 
2,256,182 
299,018 
4,718,135 
Loans and Securities 
Municipal secs. ........s.+ 
PURI GREG cccccesceseccce 
ME. voce costececeows 
Can, Call 1oQns ..cscees sess 
Current loans 
Loans abroad 


Prov. loans 


Mun, loans 


Other 
Noncurrent loans 1,27 
Real estate ..n...sccesseecee 
Mortgages 
Pre 


1950 Change 
14,344 —l 
204,129 +27,177 

578,792 — 
797,265 
2,346 
42,630 
268,040 
95,734 
818,612 


+ 26,781 
—261 
2, 
—10,535 
+ 4,559 


+4,140 
+5,320 
—6,596 


—5,532 
+ 14,932 


318,005 
4,704,741 


Other Than Those of Canadian Governments 
193,704 189,789 3,915 161,262 


ds 
=“ ” 242,356 
+ 16,459 : 
169 132,543 
+ 40,290 2,173,941 
+12,812 210,894 
+ 9,223 25,260 
71,947 
3,401,752 +-547,011 
Assets 
s 


1,23 +118 


the month, up on the year, some 


on both the month and the year, 
while foreign deposits were also 
up in both comparisons. Invest- 
ments of the banks were higher 
than in the previous month but 
lower than in the preceding year, 
the decline beiifg mainly in long 
term issues, 


Important figures from the 
statement with comparisons in the 
accompanying table. 


Staff Changes 


Chartered banks announce the following 

staff changes. 

Neva Scotia: 

- EB. G. TAYLOR, to be assistant manager, 
Winnipeg. Man. 

Ez. c HACK, to be assistant manager: 
W. H, KENT, to be an assistant manager; 
J. W. SAMBROOK, to be accountant; T. R. 
SMITH, to be assistant accountant; R. B. 
WILLIAMSON, to be assistant accountant, 
all at Edmonton. 

. o . 
RB 
or, supervisor’s 


oyal: 
J. M. JOHNSON, ins 
Colombia, to be manager, 


dept., Bogota, 
Bo 


L. R. NEWMAN, manager, West End, 
London, Eng... to be manager, Victoria | 


Ave., sONaone Que. . 
J. DUNSMORE, accountant, Fairview, | 


C, GUEST, supervisor’s dept., 
—— Colombia, to be assistant manager, 
gota. 


J. F. MACINTYRE, supervisor's dept., 


Vancouver, to be assistant manager, New 
Westminster. 


G. A. BELLEVUE, head office, Montreal, 
to be accountant, Sherbrooke and Bleyry, 
Montrea’ 

7. G. 
Catherine, Montreal, 
Three Rivers, Que. 

B. J, A. MILBURN, supervisor's dept., 
Winnines. to be accountant, Fort William, 

. J. MeCAULEY, Waterloo, Ont., to be 
accountant, Clinton, Ont. 

J.B, HUNT, Carlton and Portage, Winni- 


peg, to be accountant, West Kildonan, 
Winnipeg. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO, reports $125.3 millions insur- 
ance in force on Dec. 31 ($1189 
millions in 1949). New insurance 
was $14.2 millions ($12.6 millions 
in 1949). 

Total income was higher at $3.9 
millions, both premiums and invest- 
ment: income, including profit on | 
securities, being higher. After pay- 
ing $1.3 millions to policyholders | 


to be accountant, 


| available funds was invested during 


3. 
A. MOREAU, Amherst and St. | Ni 
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Have YOU secured YOUR 
BRITISH 
Travel Requirements? | 


i 


, Hf not, don't delay. Every one of these British Railways 
services may be arranged here, before you leave. 


Convenient and economictl. 


@ RAIL tickets ond reservations. Be sure fo purchase 
MILEAGE COUPONS, of sovings up fo 32%, 

"for go-as-you-please travel (Coupons NOT 
obtainable in the British Isles.) 


@ Delightful 


SIGHTSEEING TRIPS ond TOURS 


by rail, motor coach, steamer, 


@ CHANNEL STEAMER 
links between Britain 


RVICES — direct 


lrelond, Britain and 


the Continent. Cabin reservations made here. 
@ HOTEL reservations for outstanding hotels. 


Typical of DEVALUATION SAVINGS — 
London to Paris by train and steamer for as 


little os $10.16, 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR THE BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 
69 Yonge Street, TORONTO, Ontarie. 
For illustrated literature, write Dept, 59 


ee 


special reserves. Total assets in- 
creased to $24.6 millions. Gross rate 
of interest also was higher at 4.24%. 
The larger portion of the company's 


the year in first mortgages on resi- 
dential property, with 46% of all 
assets now invested in such mort- 
gages. Mortality experience was 
lower than in 1949. All figures in 
the statement include sterling con- 
verted at £1 equals $3, with U. S. 
dollars at par. 


—————————— Ea 


me sone: 
£2222%~ 
SSs=! 


Int. divs., rents, etc, 
Policy payments .... 
Exps., taxes, etc. ... 
Sh'holders divs., etc. 
Inc, in surp. inv, res. . 
Inc. in p*holders’ res. 
Liabs. to p*holders . 
Liabs. to sh’holders . 
Other liabs. ........ 
Inv. & conting. res. . 
Other res, 

Total assets 
Free surplus 
* gerne, gross .. 


g 


5} 
35eB28 


2833 . : 


n 2 
Sansst fier 
S3esce83 


wad 
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French Utility Holdings 
Ask Holders Register 


Canada and France have con- 
cluded an agreement respecting 
compensation for Canadian citaens| 
and corporations having interests | 
in companies in France which pro- 
duce gas and electricity and have 


EASTER 


IN NEW YORK | 


$32.00 p--March 223 te 26. By 
our special train directly im te Grand 
Centra! Station. Persenally conducted 


5 

ee ae 

Cotte eat teat 

Sesh Geen Geos ond Tal ervacum of 
sightseeing 


$58.00 w—March #2 te 25. By 
air, incl transf between N 
York — and hotel. taxes, hotel 
room p te bath, broadcast 
Heke. options! sichtsecing, 


IN BERMUDA 


up—-March 92 te April 2. By 
our special train te New York, thence 
BERMUDA, 


the Benet 
inel ‘Berm Sa ett ant meals. 
$202 *p—March 22 to April 1. By 


air via New York, including New York 
poset and bath, popular Bermuda 
e 


$250 w—March 23 to April 1. By 


air, including reem and all meals is 
Popular Bermuda hotel. 


Phone, cali or write for folders and 
full infermatien 


Union Travel Service 


* > 9A QUEEN ST. E, (et Yonge) 


and beneficiaries, and adding $1.3| been nationalized, the Department 
millions to policy reserves to pro-| of External Affairs announces. 

: vide for future obligations, and | Canadian citizens and corpora- 
after expenses and taxes, totaling | tions are urged to notify the De-| French companies, since the fina) 
slightly over $1 million, $25,000/ partment of External Affairs imme-! date for submission of claims in 
ee aater dividends wére paid/ diately if they have not already | order to” obtain preferential treat. 
an . 


: TORONTO, ONT, Phone EM, 3-3266 
i signals: 


1. YELLOW — a precautionary, | rans to comp. 
| confidential warning given to key | Other assets 
|people in an area where uniden- | 
|tified planes have been spotted 


within an hour’s flying time. Notes in circ. GOP. ..ccscccce 


A. Starting about mid-April, 
| |another series of courses is plan- 
Fined, in Ottawa at first, for the 

training df local instructors. 


9,044,919 
These men, after thorough} 


THE INDUSTRIAL 


COMMISSIONER 
WINDSOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
ommmmmame Windia: Oni Gr 60 mm 


THE BEST $6 
1 EVER SPENT 


A Story About The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


| 


training, will do instructional 
work throughout their own prov- 
ince or large metropolitan area. 
cs e + 
Q. What is the fundamental think- 
ing behind our civil defense 
program? 


A. First and foremost, to mini- 


mize the effects of attack or dis- | 


aster, and to save lives. 

Second, to keep the organization 
within the framework of civil 
government. We don’t want any 
private armies set up. 

Our basie planning is being 
clesely correlated with that of 
Britain and the United States. 


Q. Under the federal plan, will 
municipalities have to surrender 
any of their autonomous rights? 


A. Ne, definitely not. The sug- 
gested plan is based on the reten- 
tion of these rights for constitu- 
tional reasons -—- and for very 
practical reasons. 

It is important that each muni- 
cipality should retain full contro) 


of all its services — fire, police, | 


utilities and communications, 
health and welfare. 

Thus, municipalities will be in a 
position to work out their prob- 
lems quickly and efficiently with 
adjacent municipalities. 

* 


Q. How can the federal setup 
decide what is required by each 
municipality in the way of as- 
sistance and guidance? 


jsuburban municipality, 
ome could take care of any 


2. RED — an audible signal | 
lthat would follow if the planes | 
were an enemy force, This signal | 
would give as much warning as | 
|possible — anywhere from an) 
hour to five minutes. | 

Sirens for this warning have | 
|been designed, are now being | 
j}made and will be provided by | 
the federal authorities. 

RED would be followed by ALL | 
CLEAR after the attack or in the 
event of a diversion. 

° * + s 





|Q. Is it planned to re-form the | 
Veterans’ Guard as in the last | 
war? 


A. There’s been no decision on | 
this as yet. 


|Q. Will equipment for firefight- 
ing, first aid, etc., be allocated | 
by Ottawa (as.was ARP ma- 
terial in the last’ war) or sup- 
plied on request submitted by | 
each municipality? 
A. This will depend on results 
of a survey of resources of a | 
| whole area. 
It may be necessary to increase, 
say, firefighting equipment in a 
which 


emergency, so that it could assist 
in firefighting work anywhere in 
its general area. 

Material will be supplied or 
allocated not on a separate muni- 


\cipality basis, but depending on 


the total needs of the area it is 


a 


{Foreign sak 


477,336 


9,449,699 


LIABILITIES 
Te the Public 
393 330 


338 913 288,455 
160,588 163,509 


Degouite by Public 
2,710, 2,824,372 
4.558.418 4,543,032 
7,328,805 7,367,404 


452,017 
9,495,936 


Int. bank bal. .....+ssesseees 


Gross 8,718,183 717,734 
Circulation 

Dam. Govt... ceccccsesesosssa ® 
Prov, GOVt. .essccseccceveee 


13,990 
200,108 
167,370 


13,59? 
+ 138,805 
—6,782 


Demand dep. .ccsescsessece 


2,426,477 
Gavings Gep. cucecsersccess 


4,433,352 


+-343,910 
+ 125,066 


Total 38.509 


+ 468,976 
Foreign Deposits 
3,534 624,793 


101.491 91,174 410.317 
135,028 


715,067 +19,088 
Due te Banks Abread 
42,676 41,379 ' 
144,146 145,178 
257,698 232,238 
6,915 7,906 


9,015,159 


117,181 


Dep. elsewhere 


+8,741 
For. curr. in Canada 


650,749 
19,367 


17,215 
+ 22,124 


+ 4,909 
United Kingdom. ..cceess ae 
Letters of credit .ccccceceee 
Other liab, 

Total public Mab, ...,.se+es 


Due other banks ...... ecee 


8,962,366 

122,817 
Liability to Shareholders 

2,768 3,628 


197.500 197,500 
145,500 145,500 


soi cece poses 9,478,068 9,431,811 
4Other than Canadian. 


: West licks AND 
Soith meruCa 


05 added to surplus, and/ done so of interests in any of these! ment is May-31, 1951. 


“A SERVICE YOU CAN USE ¢ ¢ s 


MONTHLY 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


REVIEW 


Dai the past months The Bank of Nova Scotia's 
Monthly Review covered a wide range Of subjects, from 
a discussion of the significance of oil developments in 
Alberta to a timely survey of the #mplications of ster- 


ling devaluation. 


Each month, in this fashion, the Monthly Review dis- 
cusses some topic of interest to the businessman who 


EMPRESS CRUISES | 


likes to Keep abreast of the times. 
| located in, 


“Sitting in a dentist's waiting room, I 

: picked up a copy of The Wall Street 
Journal. In just 12 minutes’ reading 
time I found two ideas I could use in 
my business and one idea that helped 
me save money on my new house, 

“That very day I rushed a check for 
$6 te The Wall Street Journal, I have 
been reading that amazing newspaper 
ever since. It is the best profit-pro- 
ducing, money-saving, help-yeu-get- 
ahead publication’ ever saw! 

“If you think The Wall Street 
Journal is just for millionaires, you 
are WRONG! The Journal is a wen- 
derful aid to salaried men making 
$5000 to $15,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. It can be 
of priceless benefit to ambitious young 
men who want to carn more money. 
Believe me, the $6 I spent for a trial 
subscription to The Wall Street Jour- 
nal is the best $6 I ever spent.” 

This story is typical. Because the 
reports in The Wall Street Journal 
eeme to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business 
and personal income. You get the facts 
in time to your interests, or to 

ly @ new profit-making op- 
pertunity, 

The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business DAILY. Has largest 
staff ef writers on business and fin- 

nee, The only business paper served 
all four big press associations. You 
trial subscription for 3% 
Just tear out this ad 
for $6 (U. S. funds) 
tell us to bill you. Ad- 
Wall Street Journal, 44 
New York 4, N.Y. 
CFP 2-10 


i 
| 


| 


A. By an assessment,of resources|Q. In a ‘municipality where 
made by each province, and by| nothing has been done so far 
Ottawa, based on information| on civil defense,- what should 
from municipalities about their! the first step be?” 
firefighting equipment, pumpers,| A. Study the booklet “Organiza- 
water sources, communications, | tion for Civil Defence” issued to 
hospitals, manpower, and all the | all provinces and municipalities. 
rest of it. | Adapt it to suit local needs with- 
After this assessment or anal-| in the framework of the plan sug- 
ysis is finally completed by the/ gested; uniformity of planning 
central civil-defense organization, | and operation is essential. 


copies are sent back to the prov- 
inces and to the individual muni- 
cipalities; and, of course, the in- 
formation is also integrated in 
Ottawa inte the over-all co- 
ordinated plan. 
7 * * 
Q. What happens after this assess- 
ment and analysis is made? 

A. The next stage is for a muni- 
cipality' er metropolitan area to 
organize itg various civil-defense 
sections, with whatever assistance 
is needed from federal or provin- 
cia] authorities. 

The hard core of any system, 
operating under a general control 
body, is to be a warden organiza- 
tion. 

The first thing to do is to ge 
a chief warden whe should -be 
able te draft a local warden net- 
work -—- know where the right 
men can be enlisted, not 
necessarily recruit them 


Then rescue, welfare and other 
sections must be planned and 
organized in a similar way, 

* © * 


Q. It’s often said that lack of 
direction from Ottawa ig hold- 
ing up civil-defense organiza- 


Work out a plan that can be 


| integrated with neighboring mu- 


nicipalities; do this in co-opera- 
tion with the municipalities ‘con- 
cerned. 

In the formation of this plan, 
get what advice is needed from 
provincial and federal civil- 
defense co-ordinators. 

Each municipality should set 
up its own plan on a carefully 
organized and orderly basis. Mu- 
nicipalities should not sacrifice 
thoroughness for haste; the prov- 
all gn toying te te Gale plone 
all are 
tho and are taking time 
: get things right the first time, 


‘ speaking, the channe! 
is for m government to 
initiate the and get it ap- 

and federal 


proved by provincial 
Suan caceeed, 
TOWER PETROLEUMS recsived 
40c under iis Weems 
ate. dat&® Maren 30, 
installment and 


Me 
1949. of 
extended 
995 


subsequent installments 


Cruise in luxury aboard the Empress of Scotland! 
cite tateroomt, deck sports, dancin catelienninl 
swimming pools, meals in a 
4 gente pron se ious service 
in the world-famous Canadian tradition. 
Side trips at exotic ports-of-call. 
No passports or visas required. 
14 Dey Cruises from NEW YORK Feb, 20, 
March 8, 24 
Kingston == La Gucire gw Cyurecee — Cristobal 
— Havens —= $368 up. 
Information and reservations from ewn travel 
egent or any Canadian Mee. 


132008 shares, leaving ‘30705 in 
treasury. i 
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If this service would be useful to you, we would be 
happy to add-your name to the mailing list. Fill in che 


coupon below. 
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38 Melinds Strect, Toronto, Ont. 


Please put me 
Review." Also send me copies of 


on your complimentary mailing list to receive “Monthly 
i recent Reviews covering the subjects 
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City 


Check any of these recent subjects you would like te read. 

() Merchant Shipping Since the War. 

CH Business Conditions Across 
Canada. 


DO) Newfoundland: An Economic 
Survey (with map). 


PO acai dccinsiamniiininiinein 


(CD The Outlook for Agricultura 
CD Business Review and Outlook. 
CO Markets for Base Metals, 

©) The Trend of Prices. 


© Young snd Old: The Changing 


Age Patters. 


Ci Canade’s Growth in the Twee- 


tieth Century. 





FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 1951 
MAY 3—SEPTEMBER 30 


ESTIVALS 0 
THE ARTS 


The Calendar below shows the dates of the many Arts 

Festivals which, with the exhibitions and other events 

throughout the United Kingdom, make the Festival pro- 
gramme the greatest ever planned. 


” * 


MAY * « 
3rd—LONDON Festival Season, two 
months of gaiery age ae the 


Fae. June 30). arcealienes 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON Shakespeare 


27th—PERTH FESTIVAL, centred around 
contemporary Scottish theatre 
movement (till June 16). 


JUNE: « e 


3fd—-YORK FESTIVAL, with performances 

of medieval miracle plays, music in the 

Great ter, ‘end a Bestival Archi- 
(till June 17). 


3rd—BOURNEMOUTH AND WESSEX 
FESTIVAL, including sporting and New 
Forest —_ as we! Festival per- 


formances in the theatres and concert 
‘halls of Bournemouth (¢// Fune 17). 


Sth—ALDEBURGH FESTIVAL, based onthe 
work of Benjamin Britten and the 
English Opera Group (till June 17). 


17th—INVERNESS FESTIVAL, the most 

northerly of the Arts Festivals, present- 

ing @ composite picture of Highland 
(till Fume 30). 


ge FESTIVAL, with music 

the Cathedral, plays in an Elizabe- 

than-style ytomnans exhibitions of 
jorwich school 


of painting 
(ail Jue 3 90). 


24th—DUMPRIES FESTIVAL, with concerts 
A the —- National Orchestra and 
clanwed formed Festival Chorus, 

a ‘Burns night’ (11/1 June 30). 


2nd—CHELTENHAM FESTIVAL OF BRITISH 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC, with concerts by 
the Halle Orchestra, ballet, opera and 
chamber music (ti/] July 14). 


JULY Se @e 


g 
FESTIVAL, focused on 17th 
with lectures and 

performances of R 

and restoration comedy (till Fuly 16). 

3rd—LLANGOLLEN INTERNATIONAL 
EISTEDDFOD, where scores of choirs meet 
for a world occasion of choral music 


(till Fuly 8). 
10th—sT. roe s FESTIVAL, a _. 


gramme 
mony in Wales's oldest Cathedral (nll 
July 13). 


16th—BRIGHTON Ra 

inandaroundthe tic Pavilion buslt 
by a IV when Prince — (till 
August 25). 


18th—CANTERBURY FESTIVAL, in the 
ecclesiastical capital of with a 
specially written drama, musicandopera 
in the lovely Cathedral (ti/] August 10). 


22nd—LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC, 
drama and art, presenting 


spectacle (cill August 12). 


30th——ABERDEEN FESTIVAL, with orche- 
stral and choral concerts, ex- 
hivitions and outstanding saa fhe, 
in Scotland’s third largest city (all 
August 13). 


30th——CAMBRIDGE FESTIVAL, with sym- 
phony concerts in Coliege Courts; and 
contemporary and classi@i! concerts 
and plays in the famous University 
centre (rill August 18). 


AUGUST «@ e 


6th—-LLANRWST ROYAL NATIONAL 
RISTEDDFOD, the natidnal festival of 
Wales, devoted tos 
formances of great 
August 11). 


19th—EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
FESTIVALOF MUSIC AND DRAMA, oneof the 
outstanding occasions of the artistic 
worid, now held annuallyin the Scottish 
capital (til] September 8). 


* SEPTEMBER ~ 


2nd—WORCESTER THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 
presented since the 18th Century by 
the combined Cathedral choirs of 
Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester 
(all September 7. 


16th-SWANSEA FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 
staged in the magnificent concert hall 
and drawing on the | tradition of 
Welsh choral singing (t:// ember 29). 


BRITAIN AT HOME TO THE WORLD 
Ask your Travel Agent for further details 


poetry and per- 
al works (nil 


What’s New 


Manufacturers of products 
which are either completely 
new or are being made in Can- 


ada for the first time are invited | 


to contribute to this column. 
Describe the product, state its 
purpose, outline in what respect 
it is new, and indicate its sig- 
nificance to its field. 

Enquiries concerning items in 
this column should mention the 
heading to the item, and the 
date of issue in order to ensure 
prompt reply. 


New Look in Steel Drums 


Steel drums are now being 
made taller and thinner so that 
more drums can be packed into 
trailer or box car. Necks of 
drums are narrower allowing 
drums to be stacked. These fea- 
tures eliminate the use of 
pallets in shipping or storing. 
Two of units can be lifted by 
fork truck without individual 
handling. 


Picture Hanging Perfected 


No more nasty holes in the wall 
to annoy new'tenants and land- 
lords; no more hitting your 
thumb on the head instead of 


“Bulldog” gummed 
Globe Envelopes 
go anywhere 


¢:. and arrive sealed-as-sent <3 
neat, crisp and unruffied. Your 
message fresh and unsoiled by 
flap-failure or seam-splitting 
because Globe Envelopes have 
wider gummed areas on flap 
and seams. They're stronger: 
Much, Smartly styled, too. 
Order Globe Envelopes from 
your dealer or direct. 


the nail; no more arguments 
about crooked pictures. Accord- 
ing to maker their uniquely de- 
signed picture hook cancels 
confusion. The hook is mounted 
on an_ adhesive-backed tape 
which sticks to any type of wall 
surface, — glass, tile, wood, 
metal, etc. Said to be able to 
hold pictures weighing up to 10 
pounds, hanger has swivel ac- 
tion, so that the picture is 
automatically level when hung. 
. * 


Water Emulsion Paint 


Paint consists of an emulsion of 
a non-oxidizing resin and water. 
Can be used on very absorbent 
wall surfaces direct without 
special priming. When water 
evaporates, drying occurs, leav- 
ing surface free of marks and 
ready for additional coats if 


necessary. 
~ - ” 


Non-Glass Mirror 


Made from a plastic combina- 
tion, mirrors won’t shatter or 
break, company claims. Non- 
brittle, mirror can be milled 
and cut into any shape; does 
not cloud up, resists marring 
and won’t distort. Product is 
lighter than glass and is avail- 
able in colors, Recommended 
for bathroom fixtures, furniture 
and surgical equipment. 
* * * 


Spray Deodorant 


Product is packaged in five- 
ounce aerosol-styled container 
and is said to electrostatically 
precipitate, absorb and wash 
away odors and smoke. Said to 
be safe near foods, and will not 
stain walls, rugs or clothes, etc 
* * * 


Polisher 


New floor, furniture or auto 
polisher can be attached to 
vacuum cleaner making use of 
cleaner’s air stream to turn a 
turbine type mechanism. Rub- 
ber bumpers on polisher protect 
furniture. Unit can also clean, 
scrub, wax; capable of polishing 
close to walls and corners. 
Grease-sealed ball bearings 
eliminate oiling. 

* ” * 


Punches Holes 


New system said to provide a 
simpler, faster, more convenient 
and economical method of 
punching unlimited hole pat- 
terns in sheet metal parts by 
permitting the entire setup to 
be made outside the stamping 
press. Punch and die units are 
also interchangeable, permitting 
same units to be used and re- 
used in a number of setups, 
making possible minirhum  in- 
ventory of parts. 

* = 


Endless Hack-Saw 


Automatic hack-saw has a com- 
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IT’S EASY TO FIND A CUSTOMER FOR SHOES! 


Anyone in Canada is a prospective customer for shoe 
manufacturers. That being the case, the only problem 
for a shoe advertiser is to reach the right people in the 
most economical way: 


Canadian shoe advertisers feel that the Star Weekly is 
the best answer to that problem because they invest a 
good deal more advertising dollars in the Star Weekly 
than in any other Canadian magazine: About three times 
more than the next nearest publication! 


The reasons the Star Weekly can help sell] shoes are 
many. First there’s its huge circulation. | Then it’s 
family readership : : : advertisers get both young and old, 


men and women: Star Weekly families are generally 
younger : 1 t 63% of them are at the age when they're 
acquiring things, feeding and clothing families: Star 
Weekly families have good incomes, half of them own 
their own homes, 48% own Cars: 


Those are but a few of the reasons why shoe men prefer 
to spend their advertising dollars in the Star Weekly. 


And whether you sell shoes or sewing-machines you'll 
find a success story in the Star Weekly : =: you'll find 
good sound reasons why the Star Weekly can help you 
sell more economically, more easily: 

i 


Shoe advertisers invest about three times more dollars in the Star Weekly 
than in the next + nearest est national publication. 


the STAR WEEKLY 


PUBLISHED AT 80 KING Street, West, TORONTO, CANADA. 


Montreal Office: University Tower 


WriTz FOR INFORMATION ON SPECIFIC CLASSIFICATIONS AND CompLets Dsraits or THE STAR WasKty’s Votums MARKT; 


U.S. Representatives: Ward-Griffith Co. Ino, 


minute. Made of stainless steel 
and aluminum .allcy, machine: 
has a % hp gear reduction | 


tached to moving chain lift each 
orange, dropping it to a ramp 


to be fed into mechanical knives | 


pulp, and pump is available for 
piping juice to counter. 
7 . * 


squeezes up to 24 oranges a/ 


floor Wiring is now available 
from Canadian General Electric 
Co., Toronto. Shows application 
of non-metallic underfloor race- 


|New Catalogues 
in half.|" Underfloor wiring — a 19-page 
and! booklet on Fibreduct Under- | 


pletely redesigned holder which which cut 
allows for sawing through ma- 
terial of unlimited thickness. 
This is done by a spring which 
operates to bring the cutting 
position of. the blade in front of 
the casting. The return stroke 
of the saw is automatic, an en- 
closed spring returning the 
blade after every forward 
stroke. 


orange way for commercial, industrial) 


and institutional buildings. 


motor. Hopper beside machine | 


holds oranges, while cups at-! Strainer separates seeds 


IN 


ATT 


Plastic Fishing Creel 


For stream fishermen, Lumite 
woven saran fabric creel is 
smooth surfaced — won’t catch 
on twigs; of a porous weave, 
keeps fish in good condition 
with ventilation. Material does 
not absorb odor, won’t smell 
“fishy” with use. 

* * 2 


Super-Insulated 


Made of heavy silver duck com- 
bined with asbestos and insulat- 
ing materials, belting is heat 
resistant and capable of convey- 
ing hot materials such as cast- 
ings at temperatures up to 
600 deg. F. 

o 


BIGGER 
AND BETTER 


A hundred years have passed since Queen Victoria 
opened in London the first ‘Great Exhibition’ and 
revealed to the world the manifold ways in which 
British enterprise and skill were pioneering to increase 
the ease and interest of life. For some time past, we 


s ” 


Compact Chrome Plater 


Fitting on a table top, new 
portable chrome plating equip- 
ment simplifies electroplating of 
cutting tools. Unit plates metal 
surfaces Up. to 10 square inches. 


There's MOKE in 
SYLVANIA fluerescents 
we Mote than meets the eye! 


‘ One fluorescent lamp /ooks very much like another. But 
there’s more—much more—than meets the eye in a 
Sylvania Triple-Life Fluorescent Lamp. 


BARLS COURT--10 groups of trades, 
represented by exhibitors in 


260,000 square feet of display area. ‘For Orange Juice in 


Quantity 
Machine designed for restau- 
rants, and other bulk users, 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


STERLING TRUSTS CORP. net 
profit for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1950, amounted to $102,661, up 31.0% 
from the previous year’s $78,353. 

Liabilities to the public totalled 
$6,363,971 ($5,402,758), chiefly secur- 
ed by liquid assets of $3,445,080 
($2,915,080), and sales and mortgage 
agreements of $4,057,956 ($3,523,628). 

Annual meeting will be ;Feb. 12, 
1951. A special general meeting is 
also being held to confirm certain 
bylaws which include provisions 
for election of an executive commit- 
tee, for Borrowing and for splitting 
the stock in a five-for-one basis. 


1950 1949 
Liabs. to public, etc.* $6,363,971 $5,402,758 
146,322 


have been planning to celebrate this anniversary by 
a Festival in'.which every aspect of British life will 
be on display. In particular, we are making the 1951 
British Industries Fair an occasion for the world to 


Back of each one of these world-famous lamps, now made 
in Canada, are years of intensive laboratory research and 
Pioneering in the field of fluorescence ... newly 
developed manufacturing processes). . . improved phos- 
phor powders . . . constant testing to rigid standards 
of high quality. 

It is unseen factors such as these that enable Sylvania to 
provide greater lighting efficiency, longer life, more 
light-value for your lamp dollar. Life rating on Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps is 7,500 hours, compared with a 
previous industry rating of 2,500 hours—a significant 
indication of how engineering and laboratory research 
combine to give you more for your money with Sylvania. 


For further facts concerning this lighting research 
and the reasons behind Sylvania’s superiority, 
mail the coupon today. 


SYLV, 
ELE 


OLYMPIA—Iin an area of 300,000 square 

feet, over |,000 exhibitors will display 
wide of the: 

Cateyraanety of tite Ryan gente. see the full extent of our recovery and our resources. 


We can promise that the B. I. F., like British Industry 
itself, will be bigger and better than ever. Over three 
thousand exhibitors from a hundred trade groups 
will put their latest and finest products on show. 

Few enterprising buyers will miss this unparalleled 
opportunity of seeing what Britain has now to offer. 
Thousands have made early arrangements for their 
visit, so please make your reservations without delay. 


=<"; equity . 1,246,014 
eet on ae ee & sis. cure: 4,057,956 3,523,628 
Engineering and Hardware, Exhibi- 106. 
tors: 1,300. Display area: 500,000 
square feet (including outdoor). 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


‘LONDON APRIL 30-MAY 11 sBmMINGHAM 


INFORMATION about exhibitors, advance catalogues, special displays and facilities at the Fair can 
be obtained from the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
or Winnipeg; or from the Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John’s or Halifax 


Sytvania Electric (Canada) Lid., 
University Tewer, Montreal, Que. 

Please send me complete information about the 
life and brightness of Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps. 
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ACCOUNTANTS 


Se 


‘WILLIAMSON, SHIACH, SALES, GIBSON & MIDDLETON || A Digest of Mr. Claxton’s Report to the House of Commons 


Toronto 


ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK 


TORONTO Chartered Accountants - CHATHAM 


ICK, C.A, BANKRUPTCY 

: & 2: RICK. a. LICENSED TRUSTEES IN 

" W. L. HETHERINGTON, F.C.A. 
W. R. O'LOANE, C.A. 


London Agent: Reads, Cooke @ Watson, Laith House 47 Gresham St., London, B.C.2 
Bank of Montreal *», Water St. 
ST. JOHN’S, Ne 
Cable Addtea: “Chartered” 


PAYNE, PATTON & PUGSLEY 
Chartered Accountants 


Gordon S. J. Payne, C.A. Donald R. Patton, C.A. 
yP° philip T. R. Pugsley, CA. \ 


507 UNIVERSITY TOWER 
MONTREAL 


MILLAR, MACDONALD &. CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


TORONTO * WINNIPEG 


KNIGHT & TRUDEL 


Chartered Accountants 
132 St. James St. West 
MONTREAL 


B. C. TANNER & CO. 


| Chartered Accountants 


EDMONTON and 
LETHBRIDGE, Alberta 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto 
Galt - Kitchener 


B. C. TANNER, C.A. 
B. C. GRINEAU, C.A. 
R. M. TANNER, B.COMM., C.A, 


E. J. HOWSON 
R. S. McPHERSON 
licensed Trustees 


Representatives 
Throughout 
Canada 


Arthur A. Crawley & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


OTTAWA @ MONTREAL @ BROCKVILLE @ TORONTO @ SUDBURY 
NORTH BAY @ SAULT STE. MARIE 


WILLIAM DOWIE and COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
28 James Street South - HAMILTON, Ont. 


DONALD R. MACQUARRIE 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
TORONTO 


LEE & MARTIN 


Chartered Accountants 
SAINT JOHN — MONCTON — HALIFAX — FREDERICTON — 5§T. JONN’'S 


Hudson, MeMackin & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. FREDERICTON, N.B. 
MONCTON, N.B. MONTREAL, QUE. 


McCORMACK, BARKER & WESBROOK 


Chartered Accountants 


TORONTO BRANTFORD 


WOODSTOCK 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Please mail THE FINANCIAL POST each week. 


[] $6 for one year 
CL] $11 for two years 
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ABOVE RATES ore for Canede ond British countries (except 


Australie) 
Add $1 @ yeer for Austrelia, U.S.A., Mexico, Central end 
Sevth America, Fronce, Spein, Add $2 @ yeer fer other 


ago were $194 millions, This 

ear the appropriation totaled 
3567 millions, plus $300 millions 
for mutual aid. Next year, de- 
fense, including mutual aid, will 
require about $1,600 millions. 
The three-year program will in- 
volve over $5 billions. 

This program is subject to 
change as the world situation 
changes. It is intended to provide, 
as Canada’s part of an effective 
deterrent against aggression, what 
is considéred necessary now for 
the defense of Canada against 
attack and to carry out Canada’s 
treaty obligations. 

The program falls into. three 
parts: 


To Meet Direct Attack 

It is quite likely that in a gen- 
eral war Russia would—and 
could—launch bombing attacks 
against North America with 
atomic or conventional weapons. 
At the same time there is no way 
of. making a continent of seven 
million square miles impregnable 
or impenetrable with a kind of 
aerial Maginot line. i 

To meet the possibility of air 
attack, Canadian services are 
| working in close co-operation 
with United States. Here is what 
is being done: 

Radar: A _ screen of stations 
with the latest and most power- 
ful radar apparatus is being 
built, connected with a network 
of cOmmunications and backed 
up by fighter squadrons, The 
U. S. and Canadian chains will 
be linked to form a single system, 
of which about one quarter will 
be in Canada. The types of radar 
required have only recently been 
developed, and have not yet been 
produced in the quantity required. 

Aireraft: As fast as the aircraft 
required—F-86 Sabres and CF- 
100 Canucks—can be produced, 
regular and auxiliary fighter 
squadrons will be manned and 
equipped to war strength. In the 
meantime, Vampire and Mustang 
fighters are being used. Maritime 
squadrons are being built up for 
anti-submarine work, 

Ground ferces: To supplement 
air defense the Army has a large 
| stock of heavy anti-aircraft guns 
\to be manned by active and re- 
serve personnel, As well, the 
Army has a special airborne 
brigade group trained for use in 
repelling enemy attack using air- 
borne troops. The U. S. has 
similar, but larger formations. In 

| support of the regular forces, and 

| to take action to prevent sabotage, 
are the reserves, RCMP and other 
police. 

The Navy: Ships and installa- 
tions are being built to protect 
coastal sea lanes and shipping 
against enemy action, including 
mines, and for the vital task of 
keeping harbors and approaches 
open. 

Civil defense: Organizations 
have been set up by most pro- 


OIL PRODUCTION 


progress at Hull. Co-ordination 
of civil defense ties with 
U. S. is being arranged. Orders 


are being placed for various types lions, take & maximum ef three 


of equipment, Financial respon- 
sibility this equipment is be- 
ing discussed with the provinces, 


Canada’s Part in NATO 


Canada’s role in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
defined in four parts: 

1, Army and Air Force units 

serve in General Eisenhower's 

tegrated Force, recently set up 
by NATO. 

2. Provision of training facili- 
ties in Canada for men of NATO 
nation forces, especially airmen. 

3. Supply of equipment to 
NATO forces.. 

4. Naval support. 

Here is how that part of the 
program shapes up: 

The Integrated Force: The 
proposal, subject to Parliamentary 
approval is to provide, for service 
under Eisenhower: 

1. An initial brigade group or 
regimental combat team from the 
Canadian Army, with small bod- 
ies of supporting personnel, plus 
a strategic reserve. 

2. An air division of 11 squad- 
rons at full fighting strength 
equipped with F-86E and CF-100 
aircraft, with a supply line of 
reserve aircraft, depots, training 
establishments, etc. 

Training Facilities: Program of 
aircrew training now being under- 
taken for Belgium, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway and 
U. K. to be @xtendéd, to cover 
training of 3,000 aircrew a year. 
New air stations, the manufac- 
ture of large numbers of Harvard 
trainer aircraft plus enlarged 
production of aircraft engines in 
Canada will be called for as a 
result. 

For the fiscal year 1951-52 this 
program will cost $64.5 millions. 

In addition to aircrew training, 
officers from a number of coun- 
tries are attending Canadian staff 
colleges. 

Equipment: U. K.-type weapons 
and other equipment from Cana- 
dian army stores—enough to 
equip four divisions—are being 
offered to .NATO nations in 
Europe. The Canadian army will 
re-equip with U-S.-types. At the 
request of General Eisenhower, 
25-pounder guns are being sent 
to equip a Luxemburg artillery 
regiment. 

In addition to these arms trans- 
fers, Canada has undertaken to 
supply 45,000 walkie-talkie sets 
to NATO armies, plus a large 
number of radar sets and expects 
to be making 155 mm. guns of 
U. S. pattern. 

Naval support: In addition to 
coastal and harbor defense, the 
RCN will participate with Britain 
and U. S. in anti-submarine and 
escort work across the North 
Atlantic. Plans for the Navy will 
provide the necessary ships of 
the latest types now. under con- 
struction or those now in com- 
mission or reserve ail rearmed, 
refitted and recommissioned. 


The Over-all Effort 


The Canadian Forces have to- 
day mobilization plans, and ad- 
ministrative and training staffs, 
supply depots, arms and a good 


\ 


Start Followup Drilling 


‘At Manitoba 


| From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY—Whether or not the 
Jan. 31, 1951, oil strike at Virden, 
Manitoba, turns out to be a brand 
new oil field, it will undoubtedly 
| play a significant role in turning 
| the oil spotlight on a neW sector 
of the Canadian plains. 

For a radius of 35 to 40 miles 
|from Virden (in southern Mani- 
toba about 20 miles from the 
Saskatchewan border), represen- 
tatives of larger oil companies and 
“lease hounds” are busy trying to 
tie up oil rights in the area. The 
discovery company, California- 
Standard Co., has now staked a 
quarter mile south offset to its 
Daly No. 15-18 which found oil 
and there are predictions that 
many further wells will be 
drilled. 

The oil hunt is expected to be 
largely confined to the area 
known as the Williston Basin 
which territorially takes‘in south- 
west Manitoba, southeast Sas- 
katchewan, and a slice of North 
Dakota, Strictly, however, the 
Virden district is not within 
limits of the Williston Basin. 

The discovery is some 600 miles 
}east of oil-rich Alberta basin. 

Importance of the discovery is 
believed to be more in the fact 
that oil has been found far to th 
east than in the signifi- 


Oil Strik 
A progress. report issued by 
Gaspé Oil Ventures states that its 
Tar Point No. 1 well, on the Tar 
Point anticline, was drilling below 
1,000 ft. on Jan. 31, Average daily 
penetration of 80 ft. was reported. 
| Roads and drill sites were 
cleared and completed by Gaspé 
Oil Ventures last fall for three 
additional, w e 11s — Continental- 
Gaspé wells No. 2 to 4 inclusive. 
“As soon as ground and weather 
conditions permit in the spring, 
operations are scheduled to be 
resumed at your company’s vari- 
ous properties,” President Paul 
Payette declares. “Additional 
roads and drill sites will be 
cleared and drilling started on the 
cleared ones.” 
= * 
Mie Mac 2nd Success 
At the Mic-Mac D2 pool, three 
miles south of the main Leduc 
field, Mic-Mac No, 2 well, south 
offset to the discovery well, is an 
indicated success with rises of 
950 and 3,450 ft. of clean crude in 
two one-hour drill stem tests. 
McGregor & Mitchell Oils, 
operators, plan to drill out the 
two remaining well sites in their 
quarter section this spring. The 
No. 1 well is flowing its market 
allowable and the No. 2» well is 
expected to be on commercial 
production soon. 
- 


New Dividend Payer 


Jumping Pound Petroleums ex- 
pects to initiate a dividend policy 


1, The program to cost $5 bil- 


4. Navy to get 70 new ships; to 
double today’s strength of 10,000 
men, 

5. Army to add 19,000 men to 
today’s strength of 33,000. 

6. Industry to be called on for 
production of large tities of 
all types of new tary equip- 
ment—aircraft, ships, radar, radio, 
clothing and textiles, motor ve- 
hicles, armament, and many other 
items. 

%. Construction on large scale to 


house new units and training 
staffs, 


many of the things needed for 
tapid mobilization for total war. 

Equipment: To meet the. re- 
quirements of the equipment 
program under way a new gov- 
ernment department, the Depart- 
ment of Defense Production, is 
proposed. 

In the first nine months of 1950, 
80,000 orders were actually plac- 
ed with industry; orders placed 
with the Department of Trade 
and Commerce totaled $701 mil- 
lions. 

Additional orders are now being 
placed for ships, seaward de- 
fenses, electronic devices and 
radio, for army equipment of 
U. S. pattern, for aircraft, includ- 
ing Harvard aircraft and engines. 


These large expenditures are 
brought about by staggering 
costs of modern equipment. Some 
examples: an anti-submarine ves- 
sel, $8 millions; a jet fighter, 
$400,000; a new airfield with run- 
ways, buildings and equipment, 
$20 millions; a radar station with 


buildings and .equipment, $3 mil- 
lions’ to $6 millions. 


type equipment while expediting 
tandardization, of Canadian 


gradually tooling up Canadian 
industry for production of further 
equipment of U. S, pattern. 

Further developments in co- 
ordinating Canadian defense pro- 
duction with U.S, can be expect- 
ed all along the line. 

Defense Research: Like all 
other activities, defense h 
is planned and carried out in 
close co-operation with our allies, 
especially Britain and U. S.; 
there is little duplication among 
the three countries. 

In Canada, the particular em- 
phasis is on anti-submarine equip- 
ment; anti-tank weapons, and 
other fields in which Canada 
made a notable contribution in 
the Second World War and in 
which Canadian scientists and in- 
dustry have special qualifications. 

Construction: Orders worth 
$113 millions have been placed 
so far this f ar; this will 
be more than doubled next fiscal 
year. Accommodation for men 
living in barracks is full to over- 
flowing everywhere} for each man 
joining the forces today, new con- 
struction is required at the rate 
of $2,000 per man. 

Manpower: To carry through 
the three-year plan, the strengths 
of the three services should be 
increased to about! 115,000 full- 
time active service personnel and 
about 3,000 civilians-the civilians 
to be largely employed in the 
dockyards and shops and on con- 
struction—for an over-all increase 
of 65% above present strength. 

With an average current intake 
into the forcés of around 2,500 
per month, over-all) requirements 
of the program should be met by 
the planned dates, with men pro- 
vided to man the ships, the guns 
and the aircraft as these are 
produced. 

Meeting these manpower re- 
quirements is going to require 
a big effort and wholehearted 
support of all sections of the 
population, 


COMPANY REPORTS 


Te assist readets In appraising and comparin: 


Financial Post has a uniform method of 
from the companies’ pab 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF CANADA in its annual report 
shows total insurance in force ex- 
clusive of reassurances and annuities 
at $1,168 millions (life insurance 
only) an increase of almost $100 
millions on the year. The previous 
largest increase was $90.4 millions 
in 1949. 

New assurance written in 1950 
was $120.4 millions, almost $460,000 
more than in 1949, New insurance 
figures include new group-insurance 
cases involving $7.4 millions, but do 
not include additions during the 
year to existing group cases, 
amounting to $34.6 millions. 

The company an boast a lapse 
rate unequalled in Canada, and 
very much below the average for 
the industry, stated A. E. Pequegnat, 
general manager at the annual meet- 
ing. 

The company reports increased 
activity in its group accident and 
sickness branch. With three other 
Canadian life insurance companies, 
the Mutual Life participated in the 
largest group coverage of this type 
ever placed in Canada, the Public 
Service of Canada, Hospital-Medical 
plan, and has established an office 
in Ottawa to administer the opera- 
tion of the plan, stated Mr. Pequeg- 
nat. 

Rate of interest earned on invested 
assets showed a slight increase in 
1950 to 3.97% gross. Factors bringing 
this result have been a slightly 
higher yield on high-grade bonds, 
but more especially wider diversi- 
fication in investments, especially 
in mortgage loans on residential 
buildings and in stocks, Investment 
in income-producing real estate 
is expected to increase. 

; 1950 1949 

———$000-—___— 
Insutance in force .,. 1,168,678 1,068,698 
New insurance 120,468 120,009 


company financial statements, The 
resenting corporation accounts, Variations 
ed reports are footnoted, 


| 1949 rate was below 1948 or 1947, 
approximating that of 1946. 

Total assets increased to $144 mil- 
lions. Changes in investment laws 
for life insurance companies en- 
abled the amortized values to re- 
place market values of certain 
government and government-guar- 
anteed bonds in annual. statement 
accounting. This has resulted in cer- 
tain adjustments fn appropriations 
and special reserve accounts. Im- 
portant items in the statement 
follow. 


| Business in force ... 
New business 
Total revenue 
Premiums 
Inv. income ...... 
Policy payments ... 
Expenses & taxes ., 
Wr. off assets 
Tr. invest, res. (net) 
Tr. to conting. res. . 
Inc. im pol, res. .... 
Reval’n pol. res. (net) 
Other payments .... 
Surplus earnings ... 
Liabs. to pol’holders 
incl, actuarial res. 134,409,515 
Other liabs. ........ 
Prov. for pol. divds. 
Spec. reserves 
Free Surplus 
Total assets 
Interest earned ...., 


835 
1,366,319 
3,550,000 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. OF CANADA (Water- 
loo, Ont.) reports life insurance 
in force on Dec. 31,| 1950, at $79.4 
millions, an incre of over $6 
millions, while new insurance was 
$10,603,382 ($10,627\066 in’ 1949). 
Total income w $3,213,956 
($3,267,726 in 1949) while pay- 
ments to policyholders were} 
slightly over $1 million and about | 
$67,000 less than in the previous | 
year. Policy and, annuity re-| 


445| serves were slightly higher at! 


Expenses eee 
Incr. in pol. res. .... 
Amts. withdrawn .... 
Assets written down . 
Surplus earnings 
Less p’holders divds. 
Inc. in_ policyhol- 
ders’ divds, subs‘t 
year 
Inc. in spec. inv. res. 
Liabs. to p’holders incl. 
actuarial res. .....- 


Spec. res. ...... 


$18.1 millions and other reserves 
also were higher at $850,000. Re- 
serves are on a full net level 3% 


935 | basis, 


Since organization, the com- 
pany has paid benefits of $18.2! 
millions. 

Assets were higher at $22.4 
millions. Some 64% of the com- 


j 
} 


es pany’s mortgages are under the 


National Housing Act. Mortality 


293 | rate for 1950 was higher, with the 


Interest earned 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE AS- 
SURANCE CO. shows $513.8 miil- 
lions life insurance and $108.1 mil- 
lions annuities in force, total 
business of almost $622 millions 


($554 millions in 1949). Total new | p, 


business including annuities was 
$88.3 millions ($69.8 millions 
1949). Of this $61.5 millions was life 
insurance -and $26.7 milli an- 
nuities. Said W. M. Ande vice- 
president and managing director, at 
the annual meeting: 

“The gain in business in force of 
more than $67 millions includes an 
adjustment in our methods of com- 
pilation amounting to $214 millions. 
After allowing for this, the net gain 
of $65 millions 


expense ratio lowér. Important 
items in the statement follow. 
1950 1949 


3 
Insurance in force ... 79,423,631 73,356,982 
New insurance 10,603,382 10,627,066 
Income 3,213,956 3,267,726 
948,161 1,986,707 
«sees 1,005,323 1,072,683 
Sieben ars 17,189,719 


in | Su 


Interest earned J..... 4.91% 5.04% 


Toronto Stock Exchange 
Holds Bankers’ Nights 


On two nights recently 400 
head-office officials and branch 
bank managers from Toronto and 
district visited the trading floor 
of the Toronto Stock Exchange 
and were given a demonstration 
of exchange trading procedures. 
' Eight “floor” governors en- 


in slow motion later, with an ex- 
planatory talk by C. P. Lailey. 
The bankers were taken through 
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ficiency for its requirements of 


I have been a shareholder of 
British American Oil Co. for 
many years and have been very 
well pleased with its rapid 
growth and the position it holds 
in the oil industry in Canada. 
However, I have been waiting 
to learn for many years the 
reason why the shareholder 
has not participated in the in- 
creased earnings to which he 
is entitled as owner of the 
business. Not long ago the 
company incorporated in the 
financial statement a profit of 
some $7,000,000 from accumu- 
lated surpluses of the U. S. 
subsidiaries. Where did the 
money go? Why did the share-, 
— not get at least part of 
t 


I approve of the principle 
that proper reserves should be 
built up and reasonable ex- 
pansion be provided from earn- 
ings, but how far this policy 
should be permitted to go is a 
question, Is the company being 
expanded, rebuilt and enlarged 
at the expense of present share- 
holders for the future of other 
shareholders who can wait for 
a return on their money for 
many years? Sometimes I 
wonder whether the desire on 
the part of some managements 
to spread out the ownership of 
the shares among countless 
small holders is not only based 
on reducing the number who 
take part in the management 
of the affairs of the company, 
but upon a sélfish desire on the 
part of officials to make their 
positions secure with the larger 
shareholders who can take an 
active part in the management. 


Where does B. A. Oil stand 
with respect to the provisions 
of the Income Tax Act regard- 
ing undistributed surplus? 
How far can a company go in 
putting earnings back into the 
plant without the increased 
assets being considered surplus 
the same as would be the case 
if the earnings were held in 
cash or securities. 


H. T. O'Neill, vice-president of 
British American Oil Co., has 
replied to your questions as fol- 
lows: 

“We welcome the opportunity 
to explain that British American’s 
venture in the producing field 
in the United States was original- 
ly undértaken to assure an inde- 
pendent source of crude oil for 
its refineries in Canada. This 
enterprise has developed into a 
|major operation on a scale com- 
parable with the company’s 
activities in other phases of the 
industry such as manufacturing 
and marketing. With only an 
initial modest investment of 
$405,000 by the Canadian pdrent, 
the rapid growth of the U. S. 
subsidiary was accomplished by 
the policy of re-investing the 
greater part of earnings in ex- 
ploration and development. This 
resulted in assuring ta the parent 
company a measure of self-suf- 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


CENTRAL CANADA LOAN & 
SAVINGS CO. net profit for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1950, amounted 
to $253,431, up 13.1% from the pre- 
vious year’s $223,984. 

During the year. directors elected 
to make a distribution to share- 
holders of income and surplus as 
permitted under provisions of In- 
come Tax Act, sect. 95A and have 
accordingly allotted new preferred 
shares as fully paid, on a one-for- 
one basis for each common share 
heid. Also, in accordance with the 
method of distribution, an extra 
dividend amounting to 4% on capital 
stock was declared and paid on 
capital stock outstanding prior to 
creation of preferred shares. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dee. 31: 1950 


Net profit 
Less: Divds. ... 


Surplus fer year .... 


Paid 8.00 + 34.00 8.00 
tStock dividend; 25,000 4% $100 par pref. 
shs. alloted to shareholders on 1-for-1 basis 
in Dec., 1950. No divds, payable on 
shs. until 1952. i 
aDeficit. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
at 31: 1950 1 


As Dee. 


A ..secsee 2,500,000 

pita eevereee 5,000,000 
Surplus 893 
tNot exceeding market value, 


crude that has been of consider- 
able strength in the general 
growth of the company. The re- 
sults in net developed reserves 
of crude oil which the company 
has acquired appear to have fully 
justified this policy of re-invest- 
ing U. S. earnings in production. 
The earnings of the U. S, com- 
pany, including the $7,000,000 re- 
ferred to by your subscriber, 
have been ploughed back into 


year’ 
($1,069,511). Gross operat- 
revenue for the nine months 
was $16,714,379 ($14,315,315). 


During 1950, energy was sold : 


at the higher rates effective Dec. 
14, 1949. As a result of water 


earnings. 
tions were in effect until July. 
Operating expenses reflect in- 


production assets, with the ex-|‘ 


ception of the dividends paid to 


the parent company of $3,237,-/|P 


000 U. S, funds 


“To obtain a fair perspective of 
the company’s dividend policy it 
should be noted that in the ten 
year period, 1938-1947, the total 
earnings in Canada were $33,464.,- 
261. Of this amount the company 
paid out in dividends to its share- 
holders $27,668,100. _No* one 
could foresee the tremendous 
development in the petroleum in- 
dustry which would take place 
after the war, and the company 
was possibly a little too generous 
‘in its dividend policy in these 
earlier years. The discovery of 
oil in Western Canada changed 
the whole complexion of the 
petroleum industry and brought 
about the greatest capital expen- 
ditures on the part of the indus- 
try that have occurred in its 
entire history. It meant that new 
pipelines had to be laid, the com- 
panies had to find markets for 
new oil, existing markets were 
disturbed and economic market- 
ing was changed. In addition, in 
Canada, the industry has had a 
sustained growth in the demand 
for petroleum products, This de- 
mand has exceeded even that of 
the United States. The oil com- 
panies, generally, have been 
under considerable pressure to 
provide the necessary facilities 
for the expanding demand in 
Canada and British American has 
taken its share of that load. 

The company has_ reported, 
even up to 1949, that its percent- 
age of earnings distributed in the 
form of dividends, has been 
greater than any of the four other 
leading oil companies in Canada. 
It would appear the situation 
dictates that a certain amount of 
patience and restraint be exer- 
cised by the shareholders until 
the present greatly increased de- 
mand for petroleum products is 
met. The company’s performance 
appears to be an enviable one. 
The President, as late as the an- 
nual shareholders’ meeting in 
April, 1950, stated that no capital 
expenditures were being made 
except those that were absolutely 
necessary for the protection of 
the company. 

British American’s position 
with respect to the provision of 
the Income Tax Act regarding un- 
distributed surplus seems to us 
to be quite clear. On that score, 
we are quite firmly of the opinion 
that the undistributed income of 
the corporation has not exceeded 
what was reasonably required for 
the general purpose of the 
business. 


Can. Marconi 
What are the latest develop- 
ments regarding Canadian 
Marconi Co.? How is the com- 
pany doing? 


The over-all business of Cana- 
dian Marconi Co. has been higher 
this year, The Financial Post is 
advised. It is confidently expected 
that the total for 1950 will be 
ahead of 1949. 

Although the company has 
been making what company offi- 


BOX 10 Toronte 


cials term “very good progress,” 
there appears to be no indication 
at present, at any. rate, that any 
violent change in the company’s 
earnings picture is in the offing. 
The highest net profit in the last 
25 years occurred in 1942 when 
the company earned 8.4c per 
common share, including the re- 
fundable portion of excess profits 
tax. Dividends of 4% (4c per 
share) were paid June 1, 1940-46 
inclusive. The 1940 dividend was 
the initial payment on the com- 
mon stock and no dividends have 
been paid since 1946. 

The company has submitted an 
application to establish a tele- 
vision station in Montreal, which 
would include complete program- 
ming facilities. In the past the 
government has indicated that, 
initially, the number of television 
stations in any one centre might 
be limited and, as both the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation 
and another Montreal radio sta- 
tion, CKAC, also have plans for 
television stations, Marconi’s posi- 
tion is not as yet quite clear. In 
addition to this, there is still some 
question ovér who is to be al- 
lowed to use Mount Royal as a 
site for a transmitter station. 
Hopes* are that this site will be 
made available to all stations, as 
it is an ideal spot for television 
transmitting. 

Most recent development is 
that the Provincial Government 
has authorized the Montreal City 
Council to permit construction of 
a CBC télevision transmitter on 
top of Mount Royal in Montreal. 
Premier Duplessis placed one 
condition on the permit; “That 
there be no monopoly.” This 
indicates that the Province plans 
to back the participation of pri- 
vate companies such as Canadian 
Marconi in the television trans- 
mitting field. 

Last June the federal govern- 
ment expropriated company’s 
overseas telecommunication serv- 
ices. We understand negotiations 
into the amount that the company 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE 4 


will receive for these properties 
are still under way. 

As far as the manufacture of 
television sets is concerned, Ca- 
nadian Marconi has already. sold 
sets in the Canadian market (now 


United States border). As in the 
radio field, there have been sev- 
eral other Canadian manufac- 
turers competing for the. avail- 
able business. Canadian Marconi 
is expected to benefit from the 


confined to the areas in cee cae in sales of television 
western Ontario ‘adjoining the‘ sets which is ‘expected to follow 


&) COMPANY OF CANADA 


the introduction’ of television in 
Canada by the CBC later this 
year in Montreal and in Toronto. 

The company has also been 
showing progress in its. other 
lines of manufacture sucH as 
marine radar, electronic equip- 
‘ment, television tubes and so on. 
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CORP. net profit for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1950, amounted to $338,613, 
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up slightly from the previous year’s 
$337,756. Estates account amounted 
to $290,024,503 ($280,914,096). 

Liabilities to public totalled $27,- 
508,218 ($25,996,767) and were chief- 
ly secured by liquid assets of $26,- 
476,357 ($25,462,330). Mortgage and 
sales agreements stood.at $5,520,784 
($4,888,831). 

The bylaw to split the stock on a 
five-for-one basis which was ratified 
by shareholders on Nov, 15, was 


you can count on superior design and construction, 
rigidity and genuine merchandising appeal. Constant 
laboratory research and control guarantee you moxi- 
mum satisfaction’ at minimum cost. What's more, we 
have had years of practical experience in packaging 
problems. Please feel free to discuss any packaging 
question with us at any time. 


confirmed on Nov. 30, by the On- 
tario Government. 
Pr aa meeting will be Feb. 7, | 


1850 
Liabs. to public, etc. $27,508,218 $25,996,767 
eo equity 6,269,990 6,141,377 


Permanent 


CELT 


a 


« 


Pungent quotes from other pap- 
ers, selected for their high interest, 
appeor regularly on Post's edi- 
torial page. Canadian viewpoints 

Canadian-minded Canadians. 


LANG, MICHENER, DAY & CRANSTON 
Barristers & Solicitors 


PD. W. LANG, K.c. 0. BR. NER, Kc. 

KaRoub D. an CRaNeTOR 

J. Ht. 0. PEPPLER DANIEL A. LANG 

STUART P. PARKER HELEN TEDMAN 
M. L. TYRWHITT-DRAKE 


Corporation 


KRAFT CONTAINERS LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONT. AND SHIPPING CONTAINERS LIMITED, MONTREAL, 
QUE, SUBSIDIARIES OF BATHURST POWER AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED, BATHURST, N. 


Bonk ef Montrea! Building 
50 KING STREET WEST — TORONTO 


Based on present capitalization after 
§-for-1 stock split in Nov;, 1950. 





In 1851 the directors of the newly formed 
Western Assurance Company made a regulation 
that one or more directors should attend every 
fire, and to use their ‘influence’ to save the 
property if the Company were on the risk. 


Nearly one hundred years have passed, and 
to-day the *‘Western” has grown into a world- 
wide organization insuring, besides fire, a wide 
variety of risks. 


Losses paid since organization in 1851 — 
$161,915,000. 


“Ab 
it Sb 


rust 


“ASSURANCE » 
rah 


Head Office — Toronto 
Incorporated in Canada in 1851 


MARINE e AUTOMOBILE e CASUALTY e AVIATION 


‘Affiliated for Better Service Across Canada 
DOMINION Appraisal Co., LimiteD 


GENERAL APPRAISAL Co., LIMITED 
VALUATION ENGINEERS 


Vancouver, B.C. 
616 Bute Street, 
MA. 6647 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


MEDLAND anv SON 


INSURANCE 


371 BAY STREET Elgin 3332 


The Royal 22nd Regiment t 


Affectionately known as the “Van Doos*, the 


Royal 22nd ‘was organized in 1920 to 
ing traditions of the 22nd 


catry qn the c 

a Or be") motto, as me sou- 
viens” (“I remember”), they recall stitring 
achievements of the early Quebec militia. 


During World War II the 22nd served in all the 
important from Sicily 


- 


25 Commons in Quarter 


Canadian Investment Fund Ltd. 
total net assets at year end hit a 
record high of $39,277,667, reflect- 
ps a gain of $3.3 million in the 

nal quarter of 1950. Outstanding 


Plan Campaign 
To Sell Stock 
P.E.C. of Can. 


A campaign is being planned to 
sell the common shares of Pales- 
tine Economic Corp. of Canada, 
The Financial Post understands. 
A series of meetings in principal 
cities is now being organized. 

Although stock of the company 
has been offered directly by the 


company at $100 a share since the | a 


first of last year, the company 


has not attempted to sell stock | can. & 


extensively, President Marvin B, 
Gelber says. With the purchase 
of a half interest in the Central 


Bank of Co-Operative Institutions | ca 


in Palestine, Ltd. (The Financial 
Post, Feb. 3), the company is now 
in business and will embark on a 
campaign to sell its own stock. 

Funds for the purchase of the 
common stock for the bank were 
raised by present stock subscrip- 
tions and a banl. loan guaranteed 
by 15 leading Jewish citizens of 
Canada, The loan will be repaid 
from stock subscriptions. Guar- 
antors, who will constitute the 
nucleus of the Canadian advisory 
committee of the Canada-Israel 
Central Bank, Ltd. (new name 
to be adopted by the bank) are: 
Toronto:—Marvin B. Gelber, A. B. 
Bennett, D. Lou Harris, S. J. 
Zacks, J. I. Oelbaum, E. E. Gelber, 
Mark Levy; Montreal:—Hyman 
Grover, Joel Sternthal, Gordon 
Brown, Henry Benson; Winnipeg: 
—J. Wolinsky, Sol Kanee, David 
Gottlieb; Edmonton:—Harry A. 
Friedman. 

Authorized capital of P.E.C. is 
$1 million, consisting of 10,000 
common shares par $100. Of this 
sum around $200,000 has already 
been subscribed. The president 
is Mr. Gelber and treasurer is 
David Lou -Harris of Toronto. 
Other directors are: Harry Bat- 
shaw, K.C., and Hyman Grover 
of Montreal; John Dower and 
Harry Friedman, K.C., Edmon- 
ton; E. E. Gelber, and Samuel 
Jacob Zacks of Toronto. 


‘| 


ue 


CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


This illustration shows @ 
private of the Royal 22nd in 
the ceremonial unif 

t at the ti 


shares were also at a new high 
total of 6,737,095, up 282,762 
shares from Sept. 30, 1950. 

The Fund held 80 securities in 
its portfolio at the end of 1950, 
including 30,000 shares of B.A. 
Oil, 39,000 shares International 
Nickel, 47,000 shares Steel of 
Canada and 42,500 shares Con- 
solidated Paper. 

In the last quarter of 1950, 
holdings of 25 commons were in- 
creased with reductions noted in 
three commons—Canada Packers, 
Molson’s Breweries “A” and 
Molson’s Breweries “B” — and 
one preferred — B.A, Oil 3%%. 

Actual changes in the portfolio 
for the three months ‘ended Dec. 
31, 1950 were: 

PORTFOLIO CHANGES 
——Shares Held—— 
Common: ? Iner, 
sbestos Corp : 


Bank of Montreal ... 
i Oil 


ee 
SSESSSH22 


3 
o 


Dist. Corp.-Seag. .... 
Dom, Bridge 


seeeassuees 


Bells 
aes 


Price Bros. 

Royal Bank of Can. . 

Steel Co. of Can. .... 

H. Walker-G. & W.., 
Preferred Stocks: 

B.-A, Oil 3%% conv. 


Bonds: — Par Value Held — 
Gov. of Can. 2%%, "56 $1,750,000 $1,750,000 
» 1959 1,800,000 800,000 

1 


% geese 


| 
es. 


for share. 
4Split 2 for 1, eSplit 4 for 1. tNew. 


At Dec. 31, 1950, Fund port- 
felio contained 80 individual se- 
curities with funds invested in 
following proportions: 


% of Total 
Holdings: 
Bonds 


Net Assets 
10.08 


Chemicals 
Foods & beverages 
Gold mining 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


CANADA CEMENT CO. net profit 
for the year ended Nov, 30, 1950, 
amounted to $5,206,516, up 8.01% 
from the previous year’s $4,820,196. 

In addition to authorizing exten- 
sive modernization work at various 
plants, two major expansion pro- 
jects were approved: construction 
of a new 800,000 bbl. plant at Have- 
lock, N.B., which is expected to be 
in operation in July, 1951, and ex- 
tension of the Exshaw, Alta., plant 
by addition of a 1,200,000 bbl. kiln. 
Total capital outlay projected will 
be over $10 millions. With comple- 
tion of this work, total annual pro- 
duction will be almost 16 million 
barrels. While average sales cannot 
be expected to equal this figure for 
some years to come, some excess 
production is justified to take care 
of construction peaks. 

With all plants operating at capa- 
city, it is confidently expected that 
during the winter months stocks 
will be built up to a point where all 
demands for cement in 1951 can be 
taken care of promptly, President 
J. M. Breen states. 

Sales volume in 1950 was 5% 
above 1949. Considerable volume of 
work is under way which will re- 
quire substantial amounts of cement, 
To offset the almost certain drop in 
normal construction, an increase in 
essential construction related to the 
preparedness program may be ex- 
pected. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Nov. 30: 1950 1949 . 


$ 
12,975,852 12,249,502 
3,893,350 3,770,948 
49,915 
43,443 
3,565,000 
4,820,196 


. 3,014,361 2,702,548 

Times Bond Interest Earned: 
Before deprec. 473.80 281.97 
After deprec. 33 * 195,17 
Record: 
$4.80 
1.30 
+5.86 


wing 
maintenance fund appropriation. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 

As at Nov. 38: 1950 1949 
& govt. bds. ... $3,466,477 $1,135,508 
2,563,730 2,227,928 


5,740 
340,336 9,232,963 
2,612,000 2,612,000 


LAMBTON TRUST CO., Sarnia, 
Ont., net profit for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1950, amounted to $17,211, 
up 145% from the previous year’s 
$15,031. Liabilities to the public 
totaled $5,166 ($744). Liquid assets 
amounted to $246,108 ($243,953) and 
mortgage and sales agreements were 
$166,686 ($162,822). Estates account 
amounted to $2,192,480 ($2,147,383). 


1949 
$744 
406,031 
162,822 
243,953 
406,775 
2,147,383 
$2.38 
1.75 


000 19, 1951 
ros Jan. 19, 1951. 


Jan. Trading = 
T. S. E. Records 


January trading on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange established sev- 
eral new highs, with dollar values 
of transactions at $146,089,999 
compared with $66.9 million in 
the previous month. 

Despite the record values, vol- 
ume at 69,215,428 shares was not 
as high as in May or. June of 
1950, although the number of 
transactions, 161,678, was higher 
than any month since 1937. 

Another record was established 
in number of issues traded. Of 
the 918 stocks listed, 657 advanc- 
ed, 64 were unchanged, 127 de- 
clined. 


The 10 most active mines and 


Net 
Shares Change 
+25 


+4 
+3% 
+11 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRY 


Notice is hereby given that Cer- 
tificate of Registry No. C1263 has 
been issued to Providence Washing- 
ton Insurance Company to transact 
in Canada the business of: 


ee Liability Insurance 


a 
- Public Liability Insurance 


in addition to the classes for,which 
it is already, registered. 


DONALD E. TEFFT, 
Manager for Canada. 


Os this a 


If a modern artist were to paint a pic- 
ture of you, it might look something 
like this. But it would represent only 
the “you” the artist saw. 

Actually there are many other 
“you’s” which your family, friends, 
fellow-workers and others see. And 
they include a special “you” seen by 
your life insurance man. 

To him, you are a man with a very 
human side. You are concerned about 
your family’s welfare in case you die 
suddenly. You have a special dream 
about what you’d like to do when you 
start taking it easy in your later years. 
And you may have other plans and 
ideas that depend on future income. 

Seeing you in this light prompts 
your life underwriter to help you turn 
all such desires into sound, practical 
plans. He is trained to analyze all the 
facts related to your financial future. 


—February 10, 1951 
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And, from the many types of life in- 
surance policies available, he helps you 


portrait of you ? 


“choose those that will suit your pur« 


poses and your purse. 


That’s why your life underwriter is 
such a good man to know. A man whose 
understanding attitude and competent 


advice will stand you in good stead for ’ 


many years to come. Rely on him! 


A helpful citizen in your community 


When your life insurance man sells you a 
policy, he also helps to improve your conmmun- 
ity. For.a large part of each life insurance 
dollar is put to work through investments te 
build homes, schools, bridges, highways, in- 

dustrial plants and many 
other projects that create 
jobs and make for better 
living. 

You share in these 
improvements, made 
possible through the ef- 
forts of your ‘helpful 
fellow - citizen — the 
modern life underwriter! 


AN ELEVATOR RIDE YOU’LL NEVER TAKE 
be 


ing full speed on top of an elevator, 
to! inspect it in action, is only one phase of 
the many services that keep Otis elevators 
performing like new — year after year! 
Otis service is engineered-service by the 


Canadian manufacturing facilities — 24- 
hours-a-day through 21 Otis offices. All, 
because we never lose interest in the per- 
formance of an Otis installation. 

_ Add Otis elevator service — which is 
unequaled anywhere — to Otis elevator 
research, planning, engineering, manu- 
facturing and construction and you have 
the reasons why the Otis trade-mark is 
the symbol of the world’s finest elevator- 
ing. Otis Elevator Company Limited. 
Head Offices and Works: Hamilton, 


The LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES in Canada 


WORKING FOR NATIONAL PROGRESS...BUILDING PERSONAL SECURITY 
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Auto Electric Seryice 
Company, Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICES _ 


Class “A” Shares—Dividend No. 16: | 


a divi- 
on oe 


payebie ae 
sa Weed! he at © 


Common Shares—Dividend No. 13: 
mast ten is perehy Pen tat a divi- 


shar inns 
: i ig ommon 
ompeny. has been de declared 
le on and 


of the 
T98t to Sha Chelders of ae % 


cents per shat that 


the no 


the ee of business on Februar 
23rd, 195i. 7) 


By Order of the Board. 
A. KERR, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


ted at Toronto, Ontario, 


February rd, 195] 


ANGLO-CANADIAN TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Class A Dividend 
Nass ig hereby that e een i 
-f ~ 


of One Cady, One. 
“payable 
en February 9, io 
By Order of the Board, 
CAMERON HOUGH, F.C.L8. 


Montreal, January 2, 1951. 


KERR-ADDISON 
GOLD MINES LIMITED 
(Ne Personal Liability) 
INTERIM DIVIDEND NO, 61 


Notice is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of — cents 
- share has been declared on 

issued capital stock . the com- 
pany, payable in Canadianfunds 
on Wedn . March to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on Wednesday, February 
28th, 1951. 


By Order of the Board. 


G, A, CAVIN, 


Secretary. 
Toronto, Ontario, 
January 3ist, 1951, 


DONOHUE BROTHERS 
LIMITED 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Company Limited 


_ Dividend Notice 


is hereby given that a 
twenty cents 


ce 

e@ par value ., 
each of the company will he pars 
on the first. day of March 1961, to 
all shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 15th day of 


February, 1951, 
DATED at Calgary; Alberta, this 
2nd day of February, "AD. 1951. 
By Order of the Board. 
; 5S. C. MURISON, 
Secretary. 


- 


TAYLOR, PEARSON AND CARSON 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that the nine- 
teenth quarterly dividend at the rate of 
tive per cent. (5%) per annum in respect 
of all preferred shares of the company 
issued and outstanding will be psid to 
all heiders of the preferred shares of 
record in the books of the company as 
of February 16, 1951. 

The dividend will be payable at the 
cae office of the company on March 1, 

1 


By Order of the Board, 


J, G. FULLERTON, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
Edmonten, Alberta, 


February 3, 1961. 


STANDARD PAVING & MATERIALS 
LIMITED 


COMMON DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice’ is hereby given that a 


| half-yearly dividend of fifty cents 


per share has this day been de- 
bond) on the Common shares of 
this Company, payable on the ist 
day of April, 1951, to sharehold- 
ers of record on the ist day of 
March, 1951. 


By Order of the Board. 


J. H. REID, 
Secretary. 


Notice is hereby given that a} Toronto, Ontario, 


dividend of $0.25 per share has 
been declared on the ardinary 
shares of the Company for the 
ad ending 28th February, 
. 1, 


The said dividend will, be pay- 
able on Ist March, 1951 to share- 
holders on record as at the close 
of business on 15th February 1951. | 


By Order of the Board. 


A. EMILE BEAUVAIS, C.A., 
Sécretary. 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


that a divi- | 1951, to shareholders 
oe ; py Arey has been the Ist day of March, 1951. 


dend of two 
declared by the Directors of Banque 
Canadienne Nationale on the paid- 
up capital stock of the Bank for the 
uarter ending on the 28th day of 

ebruary, 1951. This dividend, bear- 
ing number 240, will be payable at 
the Main -ottice or at the branches 
of the Ba on or after the Ist day 
of March, 1951, to the shareholders 
of record on February 15, at the 
close of business. 


By Order of the Board, 


ULRIC ROBERGE, 
General Manager. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PACKERS LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN that the Directors of 
British Columbia Packers 
Limited have declared a divi- 
dend of &742c per share on its 
Convertible on-redeemable 
Class “A” Shares, payable on 
March 15, 1951, to shareholders 
of record at the. close of busi- 
ness on Februafy 28, 1951. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY ALSO 
GIVEN that the Directors of 
British Columbia Packers 
Limited have declared a divi- 
dend of 324c per share on its 
Class “B” Shares, payable on 
March 15, 1951, to shareholdérs 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 28, 1951. 


DATED at Vancouver, B.C., 
this 3lst day of January, 1951. 


By Order of the Board. 


A. HAMILTON, 
Secretary. 


THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 
NOTICE is + paar oe — 

dividend of 


ie 


ae 


ae 


- 
* 
& 


| 
4 


i 


pitageai 
i 
i 

BF 

if 
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: 
E 


A 
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lA A dividend of fifteen cents ts (Be) per 
i all issued Com ee 


| 


February Ist, 1951. 


neemanel Sillciasliminidaie 
STANDARD PAVING & MATERIALS 
LIMITED 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that divi- 
| dends upon the cumulative, redeem- | 
able, participating and convertible 
reference shares of the Company 
ave this Gay been declared as 
follows: 
A cumulative dividend of 31%c 
per share 
A non-cumulative dividend of 
314%¢ per share 
A participating dividend of 50c| 
per share 
Payable on the Ist day of April, 
record on 


By Order of the Board, 


J. H, REID, 
Secretary. 
Toronte, Ontario, February Ist, 1951. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE __ 
BRITISH AMERICAN OIL 


COMPANY oh) LimtrEeD 


PREFERRED STOCK 
NOTICE is hereby given that a 
| dividend of 23.4375c per share has 
been declared on the issued Pref- 
erence Shares of the Company, 
being at the rate of Three | 
Three-quarters per cent (3% %) 
annum, for the first. quarter endin ne | 
March Bist, 195], 
dend is payable in Canadian funds, | 
April 2nd, 1951, to shareholders of | 
record at the close of business on 
the lst day of March, 1951. 
H. H. BRONSDON, 
Secretary. 
—_ at Toronto, February 2nd 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
BRITISH AMERICAN OIL 


GOMPANY @ LIMITED | 


COMMON STOCK 

NOTICE is herehe given that a) 
| dividend of Twenty-five Cents (25c) | 
per share has been declared on the 
issued No Par Value Common stock 
= the Company for the first q . 

ending March 31, 1951, 

= seen t Rosie in Cana. 
dian Funds, Apri 1951, 
shareholders of record at the a 
of bustsens on the lst day of March, 


H. H, BRONSDON, 
Secretary. 


ar at Toronto, February 2nd, 


Gapew Surpare 


47TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


ye 
ce- a 
Brantford, Ontario, January Me. uses 1 


DAVIS LEATHER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 
Notice is hereby given that 
terly divid r ee per share 
been = 

this Company, 
1951, to shareholders 


i, 
rad at the close 
February 14, 1951. 
Notice is hereby thet @ quar- 
terly £ 1 
dividend ot| 1Tis0 ‘per has 
1 
at 
February 14, 1951. 
By Order of the Board. : 
KENNETH C. BENNINGTON, 
Newmarket, Ontarie, : 
January 31, 1961, 


The above divi-| 


: W. C. BUTLER 


2 quar- | bus 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
ROYALITE OlL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND No. 49, 
NOTICE is here iven that 
Dividend of Six as one- “halt 
Cents per share has been declared 
haa to shareholders of the 
ompany of record as — on the 
books of the Com at the 
close of business on turday, the 
17th day of February, 1 
that the said Dividend 
ae on or after 
ay of March, 1951, 


By Order of the Board. 


R, D. MERCER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Calgary, Alberta, 
February 5th; 1951. 


‘will 'b be 
Thursday, Ist 


CANADIAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby, iven thet a 
Dividend of a ents per share 
has been declared on the outstand- 
ing common shares without nominal 
oF par value, gaxable March 2nd, 
1951. to shar ders of record, 
February 15th, 1951. 


By Order of the Board. 
FRED DANE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Kingston, Ontario, 
January 3ist, 1951. 


VIRGINIA DARE LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PREFERENCE SHARES 
A dividend of Thirty-one and one- 
quarter Cents (31¥%4c) per share on the 
5% Cumulative Redeemable Preference 
Shares of the Company has been de- 
clared for the three months ending 
March Ist, 1951, payable on March Ist, 


1951, to Shareholders nf record) February 
16th, 1951. 


By Order of the eae, 
G. I, TAYLOR, 


Secretary. 
Toronto, January 3, 1951. 


United Steel Corporation 
Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the| 


regular Semi-Annual Preferred 
Dividend of seventy-five (75) cents 
per share has been declared, y- 
able May ist, 1951, to 1shareho ders 
of record April 10th, 


By Order of the Board, 
SALTER A. HAYDEN, 
Secretary. 
February Ist, 1951. 


United Steel Corporation 
Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a quar- | 
terly Common Stock Dividend of | 
seventeen and one-half (17%) cents 
per share has been declared, pay- 
able March 30th, 1951, to sharehold- 
ers of record March 9th, 1951 


By Order of the Board, 
SALTER A. HAYDEN, 


February 1, 1951. 


PROPRIETARY MINES 


Limited 


DIVIDEND NO. 54 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of twenty cents per share has been 
declared on the issued capital stock of 
the Company, payable in Canadian funds 
on March 28th, 1951, to shareholders of 
record at the clese of business on Febru- 
ary 26th, 1951. 

By Order of the Board. 


J. INGRAM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Toronto, Ont., January 3ist, 1951. 


CANADIAN BREWERIES 
LIMITED 


| DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby =— that an) 
| interim dividend o 

cents (25c) 
clared on the Wistanding ei | 


Stock of this = ongeny 
| April 2nd, 1951, areho a ar 


record at the sina of business Feb- | 
ruary 26th, 1951. 


By Order of the Board. 


diouchtey. | 
Toronto, January 5th, 1951. 


a—einiirypamenininpsntani Rpttimaiemnpeninaitinneciins | 


Ei LRORANS, & Bess 


Notice is hereby given that the | 
annual dividend of per 
share for the fiscal year ending 
February 28th, 1951, has been de- 
clared on the outstanding 6% 
| cumulative preference shares of 


\the Company, payable on March/| wick last year, reports Labor | | Calgary... 


°| 15, et to shareholders of record | 
at the close of business on Febru- 
| ary 28th, 1951. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. W, BRAYSHAW, 
Secretary & Treasurer. 


| Toronto, Ontario, 
Februaty 6, 1951. 


THRIFT STORES 
LIMITED 


res | Notice of Dividend and Issuance of | 


Rights 


Notice is hereby given that a! 
| regular gress ove sce ot =e 


ty Cents empeny has 


common oer of this € 
= 


been declared b 
Pe, a 


Thrift Stores 
ril Qnd, 195 snagena 
ore . Close of business on March 
18th, 1 This is an incre 
and p a the new su 
ares on an annual basis of St 
ents (B80c), 


Notice is also st ie that share 
holders * 

ess on & afk 188 wi 
offered fe r 
one ico Se 


right fo subserib 
od 


effecting 
‘ie eee cee 
the close business on 


2 Yel. 


Montreal, February Ist, 1951. 
v 


Secretary. | 
about $36,000 last year. It handled 241 


or hase 


acial Roundup |Can. Breweries 


British Columbia 

Forest Record: B. C. log scale of 
4.6 million board feet in 1950 set 
a record for the province; Pro- 
duction was 15% above the 1949 
figure. Value is estimated at more 
than $400 million. Detember log 
scale was 30% over that for the 


and corresponding month in 1949. 


Busy Airport: Vancouver Inter- 
national Airport handled nearly 
400,000 passengers last year, 50,000 
more than previous year. Puture 
plans include laying of a 7,200- 
foot runway to accommodate jet 
airliners which CPA may be 
operating by 1952 on its trans- 


Pacific sérvice, 
a s # 


Alberta 


Land for Homes: With an eye 
to expansion, Edmonton plans to 
provide 2,000 jots with sewer and 
water for residential building. 
Others will be serviced ag the 
year progresses, Included in the 
projects are new subdivisions of 
Belgravia and University Place 
and 100 choice lots in Capitol Hill. 

School Building: Calgary School 
Board has let contracts for three 
new elementary schools to keep 
pace with growing population. 
Total cost is estimated at $620,000. 
Two are nine-room structures and 
one is a six-room addition. 

* = « 


Saskatchewan 


Melted Butter: Illegal melting 
of butter to produce “process” 
or renovated butter brought a 
$500 fine for a Saskatoon dairy 
man. Convicted for infraction of 
the federal Dairy Industry Act 
was an official of the Dairy & 
Poultry Co-operative Marketing 
Association. He pleaded not 
guilty. 

Sewer Tax: City of Yorkton has 
started to levy a sewer tax, ex- 
pected to yield big revenue. | 
Alderman Arthur McBirney, 
chairman of City Council finance 
committee, estimates it will pro- 
vide for all present and future 
trunk sewer and disposal plant 
expenditures. Basic tax is 50 
cents a month for standard house | 


connection. 
« 


9 
Manitoba 
Water for Winnipeg: New 
booster pumping station brings 
water supply of Greater Winni- 
peg Water District up to 42.5 
million gallons a day, adequate 
for many years to come, officials 
feel. The station, with equipment, 
| Cost $170,000. It will not, how- 
ever, solve the difficulty of some 
| residential areas which have 
| suffe ved from low water pressure 
in summer months. That prob- 
lem wil] be tackled this year. 
Business Ethies: Winnipeg Bet- 
ter Business Bureau reports it 
saved citizens and business firms 


4,000. complaints of unfair or | 
fraudulent practices. Many of | 
; these involved advice, on which | 
| extent of saving cannot be esti- | 


| mated. 


Quebec 

Four-Lane Highway: Much- 
used road from Montreal to the | 
Laurentian resort area will be | 
broadened into a four-lane high- | 
| way soon. Ernest Gohier, chief | 
| engineer of the Roads Depart- | 
| ment, has agnounced that much | 
of the necessary land has been | 
bought. | t 

- More Churches: United Church | 
plans to build 20 new churches | § 
|in Montreal- area. A $505,000) 
| capital campaign is under way. | 


twenty-five| Arthur Webster, campaign chair- | Liabs. to pol’hoiders 
er share has been de-| 


man, estimates that 5,000 United | , 
| Church families in Greater Mont- | 


'real have no place to worship. | 
” 


Nova Scotia | 


Subsidy Coal: Nova Scotia coal | 
ishipped under subvention in| 
1949-50 totaled 2,086,066 tons. It | 
was the highest since 1939-40. | 
Cost to the Federal Government | 
Was $2,653,604. Coal production | 
| increased in Nova Scotia and New | 
‘Brunswick while it fell off 
| British Qelumbia and Alberta. 


| 
in 


New Brunswick 


Labor Front Quiet: There were 
only four strikes in New Bruns- 


Minister S. E. Mooers. Involved 
were only 421 employées with 
loss of 4,764 working days. Mr. 
Mooers said only one of the 
eae could be considered 

erious. 

Potato Prices: New minimum 
prices ‘for potatoes have been 
| fixed by the New Brunswick 


: Grain 
Chicago Futures 


Week to Feb. 5, 1951 


} ~_ year from High Low 
i, 1950 for for Close 
| fink Low week week Feb. 5 


Wheat— 
2.284 Mar, .... 2.57 
2.23 May .... 2.572 
2.103 July .... 


2.53 
2.354 Sept. .... 2.532 


voce 1.823 
May es = 
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2.46) 
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|port shows 


Potato Marketing Board. Mini- 

mum for certified Irish Cobbler 
seed is $1.35 for 165 Ib. f.0.b. N. B. 
shipping points. Hon. A, C. Tay- 
lor, agriculture minister, told 
potato growers that federal aid 
would guarantee a fair return on 
sales made throughout the season. 


Prinee Edward Is. 


Fish Catch: Tentative figures 
for the P. E. I. 1950 fish catch 
show a total value of $2,489,000, 
compared with $2,053,000 in 1949. 
This represents a 34 million 
pound catch. Most of the money, 
$1.9 million, came from the island 
lobster take for the four months 
open season. 

Tax Trouble: P. E. I Potato 
Marketing Board, a voluntary 
organization under Government 
sponsorship, is having difficulty 
collecting a 1 cent per bag levy 
from its members. The tax is 
supposed to be for promotion of 
the potato industry, and dealer 
members are complaining about 
being tax collectors. The board 
is composed mainly of producers 
and is not generally accepted by 
the dealers, who have to pay the 
tax anyway and collect if possible 
from producers by a reduction in 
price. Prince County dealers are 
talking of making a test case of 
the board’s power to aap the 
levy. 


* * . 


Newfoundland 


Runway Extension: The 6,000- 
foot runway at Gander airport, 
“erossroads of the. world,” will 
be lengthened by 2,000 feet this 
year. It will then be able to take 
almost any size aircraft. Eventu- 
ally all three strips will be 
lengthened and a new terminal 
building will be constructed to 
accommodate the thousands of 
trans-Atlantic passengers who 
pass through Gander every year. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 
CONTINENTAL LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE CO. in its 1950 annual re-' 


business in force 
totaling $111.2 millions and in 


Sales, Profits 
Up In Quarter 


Sales and profits of Canadian 
Breweries Ltd, in the first quarter 
of this fiscal i were substan- 
tially ahead of last year and there 
is every indication the second 
quarter will follow this pattern, 
Board Chairman E. P. Taylor told 
shareholders at the annual meet- 
ing this ‘week. Physical -sales 
volume of Brewing Corp. ‘of 
America in the four months 
ended Jan. 31 was up 65% from 
the same period a year ago, he 
added. 

The company is now paying 
regular quarterly dividends at 
the rate of $1 a share a year, 
with an undertaking to pay an 
additional dividend in the final 
quarter to bring aggregate divi- 
dends paid in the year up to 
about 60% of the year’s profits. 

Replying to a question, Mr. 
Taylor said that as the company 
was entering a year of great un- 


certainties and had covered last |’ 


year’s dividends by only 30¢ a 
share, directors felt it in the best 
interest of shareholders to reduce 
the regular dividend rate te 
something they felt could be paid 
“through thick and thin,” At the 
same time, he _ noted _ that 
directors committed themselves 
to pay out 60% of the earnings. 
As the company issues quarterly 
statements and is the only brew- 
ing company in Canada to do so, 
shareholders will be able to 
figure out fairly closely what 
they will receive, he added. The 
first half of the year is usually 
the poorest half, he noted. 

The longer term: prospects for 
the continued growth and expan- 
sion of Canadian Breweries in 
sales and earnings are exception- 
ally good, Mr. Taylor said. 
Directors believe that an im- 
portant contribution from its 
U. S. investment is now close 
“after a three year struggle 
against odds which would have 
discouraged anyone of faint 
heart.” 

A new record in dollar and 
physical volume of sales was set 


addition annuity contracts provid-| jn the last fiscal year. Sales of 
ing total annual payments to) brewery products in Canada were 
annuitants of $40, 126. New busi- | approximately the same as in the 


i ness for the year, on a settled-for | | previous year. The increase in 


basis, and business revived and| consolidated sales was due to a 


increased totaled $15.3 millions. 
Total receipts were $4.1 mil-| 
lions, including’ net premium 
receipts of $2.9 millions, 
investment income of $998, 054. 


were $204,005° 

Policy payments totaled almost 
$1.3 million about $53,000 more) 
than in the preceding year. Death 
claims were $369,954 of which 
$9,000 was reinsured, Policy re- 


serves were increased during the traditionally generous deprecia- | 


year -by $1.5 million to $19,008,- 
Since organization, 


$22.9 millions, $6.8 millions to 


beneficiaries and other depend-| 


ents and $16.1 millions to living 
policyholders. 
Total assets reached $22.3 mil-| 


| lions, up $1.7 million and the rate | 
invested | 


| of interest earned on 
assets was 4.16% gross 3.93% net, 


| (4.08% and 3.84% respectively in! sareholders 


| authorized capital and issue of let- | 


1950 1949 


$ 
111,197,174 103,271,926 | 
15,311,708 15,043,352 | 
3,926,873 
048 2,738,385 | 
998,055 


1,299,314 
1,045,882 
30,000 
19,188 
1,724,798 
2,525 


couerenee in force , 
New insurance ..., 
Total receipts 
emiums 919 
Interest, rents, ete. 
Policy payments ... 
Expenses, taxes ..., 
Sh’holders divds. ... 
Other payts. ......,. 
| Ine. in ledger assets 
Assets w/d 


= actuarial res. 
abs. to sh'holders . 
Saar liabs. 
Special reserves .... 
Total assets 
Surplus 
Int. earned 


20,865,159 
232.824 


19,206,374 
238,327 


ie 
20 600,07 


4.08% 


ment for 50,000 shares at 15c under 


the com-| : 
pany has paid to its policyholders | provided out of revenues for de 


| 50% 


\n 


| 
' 





increase in the physical 
volume of sales in the U. S. and 
a substantial increase in the sales 


and| of the subsidiary, Victory Mills, 


Ltd. 


| Amounts left with the company), profits did not show improve- 


ment, primarily because of in- 
creased uncontrollable expenses, 
A feature of last year’s opera- 
tions was the improvement in the 
balance sheet, due in large 
measure to maintenance of the 


|tion policy, Mr. Taylor pointed | 
out. A total of $3,770,102 was 


preciation and amortization. 
Despite quite heavy expenditures 
for plant improvement 
and expansion, working capital 
increased and at the same time 
funded debt was reduced. 


i 


MAGNET CONSOLIDATED | 
MINES subject to ratification by | 
to an increase in 


| ters patent, Mas Holdings Ltd. will | 


| 


| 


337,355 | 


underwriting and option agreement | 


with Elaine Agency Ltd. dated June | 
7, 1949. Balance of installment and | 
ail subsequent installments extended | 


two months. Issued capital is 3,150,- | 


005 shares, 
treasury. 


leaving 1,849,995 in| 


Municipal Bonds 
Feb. 6, 1951 
“ae Matur. - 
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Windsor ... 
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Quebec .... 
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Saint John . 3's 
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|} underwrite 250,000 shares at 20c | 
| payable on issue of supplementary | 
| letters patent and options 250,000 
shares at 25c payable one month 


945,262 | 
1.245.949 | thereafter and will option 500,000 | 
“S 068 


98.359 | exercisable 100,000 shares every sec- 
1,584, ie |} ond month thereafter. 


shares at 30, 35, 40, 45 and 50e, | 


| Affiliated Funds 
| Balanced Fund 
| Can. Invest. Fund ‘ 


543, O18 | Corporate Invest. ........+. 


Commonwealth Int. 


tetaeactmremeeeaemesieioa Investors Mutual 
GOLDORA MENES received pay- | 


Leverage Fund 
Mut. A. Funds 
Resources of Can. 
Timed Invest. 
Trans-Canada 


Investment Trusts 
Bid . 
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¥ McCABE 


For more 
than 50 years! 


Since 1897 McCabe has 
been an active name in the 
grain business. Continu- 
ous research and diversi- 
fication have resulted in 
progress in all McCabe 
divisions. Now, McCabes 
provide ‘‘Canadas Most 
Complete Farm Service.’’ 


@ All grains, scréenin 
and -products, bu k 
or eacked, for demestic 
consumption or export. 


@ Specialists in flax and 
eil seed. 


®@ Cereal and forage crop 
seeds. 


© Victoria Brand Feeds. 
mncen rm emrn bes 
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NABOB FOODS LTD; NAMES NEW DIRECTORS 


B. C.-ERRIDGE H. W. T.. SHERWOOD 


F. M. Kelly, President of Nobob Foods Limited, qnnounces the 
appointment of B, C. Erridge and H. W, T. Sherwood te the Geerd of 
Directors of the Company. 


Widely experienced in food promotion, Mr. Erridge, Advertising 
and Seles Manager, has heen associated with this company and the 
parent company, Kelly, Douglas and Company, Limited, in various 
sales capacities since 1924. 


Mr, Sherwood, Manager of the Tea Department, has had world- 
wide experience in all phases ef the tea industry. After being 
apprenticed in London, England, he seryed in Ceylon for more than 
twenty-five years, first with Dodwell and. Compady, and for more than 
twenty yeors with the Tea Department of Harrisons and Crosfield 

_ limited, ong of the world’s largest tea exporting companies. 


Nebob Fodds Limited is one of Canada's largest manufacturers of 
foed products and distributes them through their sales offices and 
woreheuses, which are maintained from the Pacific Coast te’ Eastern 
Conada, 


EQUIPMENT 
HIGHEST QUALITY CANADIAN MADE 
FOR 
EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 
MITCHELL HOUGHTON LTD. 
69 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 


MITCHELL HOUGHTON (Qvebec) LTD. 
1012 MOUNTAIN ST., MONTREAL 


N. M. PATERSON & COMPANY or 


Own and Operate 
Terminal Elevators in Fort William 
109 Country Elevators 
Total Storage Capacity 12,000,000 bus. 
31 Vessels on the Great Lakes 
Total Carrying Capacity, 4,500,000 bus. per trip 


Head Office: FORT WILLIAM, ONT, 
609 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg - 


FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED 


AND 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. (1943) LTD. 


WINNIPEG CALGARY 


Country Elevators located in all Prairie Provinces, and 
Terminals at Fort William, Port Arthur and Vancouver. 


Cereal and Forage Seed Plant at Winnipeg. - 


We invite your inquiries regarding feed and seed grain. 





HALLET & CAREY LIMITED. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners. and Operators 


Fort William Terminal Elevator Co. Ltd. 
and. Powell Transports Ltd. 


Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Mon, 
Branch Offices—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, Que. 
— Vancouver, B.C. 

s 


@FEED GRAINS Bulk or Sacked 


All Grain selected from our Elevators in the 
Finest Growing Districts of Western Canada 


Write or Wire to Winnipeg for Quotations 


ational Grain 


Company Limited 
Terminal, Fort William 


Grain 
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James R ICHARDSON Ses 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG MANITOBA 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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Tro » | BUSINESS BAROMETERS 


JAN, DEC, NOV. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCE (millions of §) 

Dom, total revenue oeneeeteseree eves 261.1 = 253.6 199.6 
Dom, total expend, .ecccssessees eeee 274.2 i 136.6 200.5 
MERCHANDISING ; 
eDept. store sales (3) ....sscceee +4 +6 +1 owes 

Country store sales (3) ...++.s00 +6 —4 eeee 
Retail store sales & eeeneeeesoe +10 +3 econ 
FINANCE 

Diyd pay. index (1) (5) ...esee. 5 214.4 213.0 213.8 

Money supply (millions $) ....+« 4,878 4,925 4,376 
NEWSPRINT .CAPACITY 

Production ratio (7) .....-sss08 ‘ 103.2 103.1 ‘98.4 
RAILWAY FREIGHT LOADINGS 

Tons (D.B.S.) (1) wcsccseesecsee . 187.9 169.9 193.5 

Cars (D.BS.} (1) cecocsesceeeces \ 158.6 146.0 158.3 
COST OF LIVING 

BD.B.S. (1) ...:).cccesccccccccece J . 170.7 170.7 161.9 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX 

wAll industries (6) .....+-++<s+e00 J 211.1 *209.9 201.8 

Payrolls (June 1/41=100) (2) ..- 248.1 245.3 224.8 
MANUFACTURING 

sinventories (1947=100) .....+666 sree 1375 134.5 124.4 
sEmployment (6) . cae 215.4 215.5 215.9 204.5 

——————————————EE=E————————e—eeeee 
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60 name a e 10) 103 10 
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«sof -Do,. V.T. 32705 2.50 3.15 2.50 2.90 16} 11.05 + 7.35 Hinde & Dau 

. Algoma - Steel . \ Ti 50z . Horner, F W A 


3.9. Alum of Can Pp yl 2.00 +- #1.00 H. Smith Pap. 
+t.75 Aluminium, n. 45 | 
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.'Amal, Electric i 4 6 ir0 . o th th 7 
4.6 Andian Nat. .. 121 oo 4.3 Huron & E Mt 35:1303 140 140 140 
+stkx! lAng. Nfid. .. a 3.25 't.75 «Hydro Electric on eee 4 = 4.30 4.90 
decals 301,120 41°30 Imperial Bk, .. 2505, 334 34 
582' 8 88 86 21 (7.55  ...!Ienperial Oil .. ' ue 34 
12 an 50+-t. ‘123, Tacperia! Tob, . 85 2 12% “128 
2471.00 40 Do, 4% pref.. 2600' 25; 25 
: 1531.00 +41.00 Imp. Varnish. 162 163 
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102 
‘37.38 
‘ove S08 
‘380 2.80 3.15 
AngloHur. 474 12:00 11.75 

Rou 105,250 38.37 
Ankeno.., 304,505» (57  .65 
Aquatius... 9700 <18 119 
Area. ....+ 2400 19 31 
Arjon,..., 37,200 .39 =, AL 
A t A40 “035 "04 
ro,. 5 -B 
As't Mei.. 122,150 2.20 2.35 2. . “4 North Inca. 12,000 = 
Athons'37, 15,100 09.00.08 084] “43 fig “7S TTS Ohana 2. 36400 “2th . @ 1950-51 1949-50 1950-51 «1949-30 % 
91.40 2.4'Inglis, John .. ‘16 17 17 Out Adee Sie, S008 12 UE «1h LE gas 1.90 "0b 5.4 OBrien... 14900 1.08 RAILWAYS. (000’s omitted) Jan. itedate Change 
13 |80+**.10'Inter-City  Baik.| 6 15 15 15 Ves eee: Maa * 


: j j .-» Ogama Rock 5,000.15. sCarloadings (week Jan. 27) . 64.0 295.5" 248.2 4-16.21 
110 3.00 6.9\Inter'e Lp Aumaque.. 59,000, .30§ .31 7 .29 17 > 


Aunor..... 5,325 3.40 3. ’ ; ‘ s+» O'Leary, . oe - C.N.R, gross rev. (Nov.) «.... 44.560 503,648 455,453 +10.6 
a ise Bese Bagamac, 139,050 .25 .30 , - 90, ‘ ; 


CNR. net rev. (Nov.) ...... ; 5,493 54,533 16.945 +2218 

3, pref, ore.. 3,000 104 | : : , “+ 8,000.11 ’ 2 | eCPR. gross rev. (Dec) ....+0+0 30,116 378,577 363,252 +42 

Beaver Lum ‘A 1, 85 + 36 Int. eta Ind. Bankfeld.. 52033 (06 | “ooh) 4° > are . sC_P-R. net rev. (Dec,) ........+s 3.116 38,021 20,632 +843 
. Oo . 


Barnat.... 13,300 1.25 IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION (0600's omitted) 
Pae. Nickel. 75 


Barymin.., 2,000 .80 Pi 
Base 356,000 . g iron (tons) (Ndév.) ... . 208 260 2,112 1,982 +6.5 
Ned ng 4.900 ‘= 3 f : 4 . a cig la gd aSteel (tons) (Dec.) ....... 264 3,298 3,096 
F , “ ‘ : es ‘andora.... 5, é » 
Belle Chib. 12.108 .30 ‘Ort 10: "** Paramaque. 12.000 105 CONSTRUCTION (000's emitted) 


Parbee.... 9,000 05 Contracts awardea (Nov.) ($) «+ 171 1,423 1,019 
nen,..13,500 03 Cement prod., bbls. (Nov.) ..++« . 1.4 15.3 14.8 


Partanen, 
Pato Cons... 1,000 3.00 AGRICULTURE (000's omitted) 


Paymaster. 73,650 .78 % 
ille 7 eFlour exp., bbls. (Dec.) ...-++.8 830 ‘ 10,095 9,698 
Pendant cae ae Wheat exp., bush. (Dec.) .......s 162,994 310,384 
Pershcourt. 111,900.71 Cattle sales (Dec.) (4) .....-se+0 164 1,703 1,830 

w 7 ; Hog sales (Nov.} ..+..-.+++++ 4,279 3,804 


Pickle Crow 7,703 1.85 
SEA FISHERIES (000’s omitted) 


— 3,050 aa : . A , 

acer Dev.. 2.010 22.00 24.25 21. : “sten, Ib. (Dec) ee 12 1,332 1,182 
Pore. Pen...56,500 .07 08, eit ae hae obs oe ; : . 
Pore, Prime 1,000 "35 "35 Landed value (Dec.) «....«seeses . 3.3 67.5 53.5 


Pore. Reef, .11,500 1.26 1,27 NEWSPRINT (000’s omitted) 


Powell R... 2,400 1.15 1.15 Production (Dec) sentence 431 415 5,279 5,176 


16°600 i : <0} tose cere Prem, Bord. 56,500 085 09 Exports, tous (Dec.) ........++ 449 435 5,311 5,164 
4780 53 3 52Laura Secord . 15; "6500 : a ; “8 Preston E.. 13,638 1.66 1.75 


i} ; . ' 8 | MINING AND OILS (00's omitted) 
BC . . : . . 10 3 ‘06 ..... sc. Privateer. . 12,000 .00$ 10 10 
of. esto Tort. PD ass $3 ‘ ee Aa AI . : ce . 45 1.45 | 99" he : “6 Peepristary. "300 18, at os’ th anon" ooae' | - Gud Seb ttiek Cileks nsi..k— O08 1813 19,018 19,120 
: Brown Co, ie 61634 12 : “as 47 Lawson & zr & ! . 4 ‘ ‘ 3. i , Prospectors. 2,100 2.90 2.75 2.60 2. ze aGold prod, (fine oz.) (Nov.) .... 379 363 4,065 3,750 


= . ; Petroleum prod. (bbi.) (Oct.) ... 2,978 2,058 23,272 ~=—=—«17, 768 
Do. pref. ....| 2610 140 Wy nce) DOs GBD. sees "5516 ...-. .... Bull. Yell. 10,000 [95 Me on Purdy Mica. 1,000 085 08.08 

5.9 Bruck Mills A! 580. $1 Lewis Bros, .. { . : : ; Bulolo Gold 1000 8.00 8. : 7 : tee ‘ “es er o Mt fs ELECTRICAL POWER OUTPUT (000,000 omitted) 

30 { Do, (B) | 1750| Loblaw A ....-)| 2094 j Bunker Hill 4,000.12 . 137 os . oo aa . > Total monthly kw.h. (Nov.)..... 4447 3,916 46,133 42,633 
5.2.Building Prod.) 2310 Do. (B) . ose FOREIGN TRADE (millions of $) 


Gold... 9.138 167} lap 65 
; 08} ..... Calder B... 6,000 .07 , 
~ (Burl Sti] 1495 ic tee 
wan eee Sines = lenptitts de) sensccencssacacce, 908 2130 3,178 2,749 
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55 
"7 Belgium Glove} ® ® 9 ait ‘4 50 44) Do, ‘ 
Bell Telephone; 294 41.60 + ¢.40/Inter. Picket. x 
“|Bertram & SA 1352 7-00 5.0, Do, pref. ... 
{ Do, (B) ae 6 | Do; $s pref.. 
8 a Hat A . Inter, Paints .. 


53 . 
2011.20 48 Do. 


ow 
= 


pref, ... 77 25 35 
371 43,00-}-425% Int. Paper ne 55% 58 
20 8}'.50-+1.20)Int, Pete .....) 28892' 133 154 133 15 
6 Brant Cd. A.. 46 4240 ..)Int. Power .... 890; 94 94 93 94 
-7\Brant. Roof, A 18)jo1.20  ..|Int. Util. 2620: 23 24 «23 234 
(B) wees ( 25 3.40 | .Interp. Util, .. 200'3.75 3.55 3.40 3.55 
5 ‘Brazilian Tr. 11 (80 +**.20 Inv, 100, 191 204 204 20) 
‘Br Am Bk N's! 10 1,00 8.7 Jam, 
Brit. fa oil! 332 32 101 |7.00 


e232: ec: #8: me! 


1 


at 
. 


50' 11h 21h 124 123 
2 P: : S{1014 102, 102 102 
Do. 32 113,80 : Ot, 410 12 13 #112 #113 
Cc. , 86 86 15 |¢1.00+-+.50 Kelvinator .., 395; 164 162 168 163 
Do. 430 71 5.3'Labatt, John.. 1080) 194 191 19° 19 
Lc, eek a 72 il. 4.7\Lake of Wood 715, 331 342 331 34 
CC. 15.14) ‘ 45 Do. pref. ... 15. - 156 156 156 
1 3m i . . Lambert, Alf. . 200, Ti 104 10; 4 
314 312 ‘ 63 Lang, J, A, .. 725) 16 
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. . “4 9 9 
TBurnett. Ltd...| 1000. sho sioca tees Gallian, 025.718 1857028 at | a'a op TIT TE Que: Mans. 10973 2:60 2:78 2.65 
7.3 Burns & Co, A 50 d 1.9) Do, (A) .... "4.045 Can Mai... 5100 180 180 : ‘ ooce § Sevier. — ‘ast 2 +19 Exports (Dec.) ..+-..+++scossverse 290 286 3,082 2,952 
+ $00) ethane ¥. +e rene eee eae eae 8 .! "56 ios. coll Queenston 6.22070 76 “78 FINANCE (millions of $) 
vite cece Cartier ML, 7.750 106 * lot weer Sen a ' 5 
pee ae Bae 2.5034 sa a ExAl pr ion cae he 2 50 17. vo: Quemont,.--6.881 28:25 20.25 28.25 29. 00 | .aBank debits (Dec.) (8) s.cccccsee 9,313 8,398 100,635 87.554 
3 . “or 


», * 
RBS 


“- 


mo 2 . she seve esabe... 19,900 * 50. 45D Bond sales (Dec.! ........ sxeoues 220 500 6,328 ’ 
ae ba a: a a 2 rs 3 1 cuit Ranwiek... 15,500 11: 1 WB 135 Life insurance sales (Nov.) 136 125 1,238 1,151 
STAN: sce Cen Pore.. 120,400 [19$ : vee core Red Cloud. .64,200 201 03, O18 OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS 


Yrest.. 1,000  .f .03¢ © .03 
SOE inecs Cent'que.. 59,500.14 coe Se “Ort a Shoe prod. (000) (Nov.) 3,227 3,076 31,397 33,743 
OB cuves Combes. vu, ioe . 06 06 4 5 et , ° Cigarette cong. (000,000) (Dec.) .. 1,244 1,425 17,169 16,840 
7 RES 


. a 

04 coves’ Cheskirk.. 133,900, rok : r 7 van sah oS. Oo 

= ARES Chestery'le. Mas .70 cs t..+ Regeourt... 17,000 (1) Base period 1935-39=100, (5) Nesbitt, Thomson, 

CIEE scvas Chimo G.., 31,250 .334 ey * : . oP Renabie... "100 (2) All industries. (6) Base period 1926=100. 
eesee Chromium, 4,050 2.00 2. ’ . R : eeee Reno Gold. 31,300 (3 % change from year ago, latest (7) Includes Newfoundland. 
zen oe a8 ; ‘ ‘ , . see oeee Roche L.L.. 36,600 week or montlily average. (8) Includes debits in St. John's, 
sei (4) Total at yards and plant .. Nfid., since April, 1949, only. 

eNew item this week. 


23.10 ri Se ag Bread. 5.7 Man, Sugar, pf! 
35 (2.50 7) Do, pref. B. ..M, L. Gardens./ 
30 (11.50 *.'Canada Cement! . Maple Leaf M) 
29 (1.30 .4, Do, pref. .... 
1811.00 AC, & D. Sugar 
5 |.40 .7.Can, Foils .... 
11 }.60+4.20} Do. 4A) .... 5.5 McCabe A ... 
24 (1.50+7.51)'Can. Forg. A! 5 123i 504 +.35 se Fron... 

19 1.20+tstk.§#/Can. Iron .. 95 4.00 4.1 pref. ... 

51°50 68Can. Machine.| ~ Bs eae esther 42 
47 |2.00+1.50 Can. Malting .. Sie Mercury Mills ' 

7 '.60 5.2Can. Nor. Pr.. 1.45 | 


3 . «+» Mexican Lt. ¢ 
3211.50 3.5.Can. Packers A ‘ . 3.70 | pref. i 


. Do. 
19 /1.00+.50 | Do. 1B)...... 1411.00 4.4 Mid Pac Grain 
45 (¢.95** ..'Can. Permap..j ’ 1-'.10 5.6 Milton Brick.. 


97} 4.50 4.5 Can Safeway p 
10 }1.00+71.50'Can, Starch .. 
14 '1.00 2.9Can. Steamsh’s, 
2. 5.3 Do. pref, ....! 
.-'Can, Varn. 5ep} 


bes 


212 2. “00 + $3.00 Massey-Har. . 
62 Maxwell Ltd... 
5. 9 McBrine, pf, .. 


. 


~~ 


an 
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ee 


Dae oe > . ‘fe ‘ , ‘ «+ Royran.... 14,600 
bhvee oe 59, é ° . ° Rupununi. 599,100 
Ryan Lake. 70, 100 
San Antonio 2,824 
Sand River. 14,300 
0% Sannorm... neo ae 

lee. "700 ' 


18) 8 a Cons ‘Ast’s.. 17,730.13 : 8 i 
r Ss ASta.. 1i,é q : 
28 28 Con Bitie.. 20:250 170 . hawkey “45 97,900 


sol a AANA OMe 


keaakes: 


00! 31 
150'5.374 soo 4.90 4.90 
40°23 23 22) a3 
4100 1.80 1.78 1.65 1.7 
174 **,50 - Minn & Ont P| 10864 29 32 29) 32 
21 1.00 +41. 00 Mitchell, Robt! 1000' 29 = 303 «(293 

143 1.00 ++.25'Mod, Contain. . I 
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Volume of Stock Sales 


Montreal Calgary Vancouver New York 


5.3:Can. Vinegars. -| 
40C W Cable B. 
d 5.6Can. Bakeries. 
.00 + **.20\Can, Bk. Com. 
-'Can, Breweries 


230 
5278 27% 
10244 194 


95 19 
254,.80 +.20 ‘Molson Brew. A 27h 
| 27 


25 |.80+.20 | Do. B. new .. 
6.7. Monarch. Knit. 
Montreal Loco. 

6.3 Mont. Tele. ... 

.{Mont, ‘Trams... 

A eee 2254 ‘20’ Moore Corp. 


15 
174 
51 
; 79 


Con Can'o, 65,300 .63 
Con C. Cad 65,500 08 
Con. Duq.. 8,000 .49 
Cons. H’y.. 9,190 .48 
Cons. Lebel 45,550 =. 08 
Con. Rosh. 11,500.13 


Sheep Creek 24,400 
Sherritt G. 589, 933 
Sigma M.. 500 
Silanco.... * 74,100 
Silbak Prem. 5,737 
Silver M... 63,300 


sesescececcesees 579,000 3 580,032 


cccccesccecsecce 142,500 
cccesecocecevecs 626,700 
cceccerevesccses 499,600 
coeccccccecorece 493,000 
seereeecenececes S01 300 


530,069 360,000 
340,919 760,000 
432,755 880,000 
346,018 ,870,000 
427,250 970,000 


29 28 

-**50Can, Bronze.. 650! 32 92 .60 5.9 Mt. Royal Met.! 104 

1.75\Can. Canners .| 7505 274 , 262 i 9 .60+**.20 Mt. Royal Rice } Corter:.... 5,200 .05§ .05f 

48 Can. Car & Fy} 12619 168” 14) 191.00 48Nat. Breweries Cournor... 5,000 .11 13} 
5.6 Do. pref. oH —_ . 174 35 1.75 ge pref, ... , 25 Crestaurum. 3,300 .12 14h Di Div 
: 661 61h 577i 5 |.50 5.6 Nat, Drug ..'. 50! 3 Croinor.... 1,560 .41 45 s : , ° iv. v. 

1445 38 37h 38 1060 5.0 Do. préf. .... Crowshore, 65500 216 119 a ae ‘ ' Rate Last Feb.2 Rate Last Feb. 3 

; 370' 23. «231 23 = «23 108 .60++.20 ‘Nat, Grocers .. Cryderman. 1,000 . 1 4 Steeloy.... 64,500 F $ sale Bid Ask sale Bid Ask 

.. Can, . Colliers. . 1935 2.75 2.80 2,80 2.80 2731.50 5.4 Do. pref. .... 6 , ‘ 15 : ‘ . Steep Rock 52.873 9. Ang. Can. Tel. P. 2.25 44 si 444 | Melchers pref. ... 1 104 

6 jt.18% ..'Can. Convert A) 3) 8t° > 9 9 19 2,00 7.3Nat. Hosiery B ; wo 3 18 Bi Sturgeon R.. 8.500 Ashdown Hdwre.A .60 15 14 14i/ Mersey Paper .... 13.: 

45 (**.50 .'Can. Cottons . ‘| 900 79 84 78 84 37 2.40+°*.60N, Sew, P. A. $ . 28 = _ Sudbury C ~ 4.000 Assoc. T. & T. A. os 80 ee ee Mica of Can. ..... 
254 1.20 40 Do, pref. ... + 775 284 30 29 30 19 (1.504 7.50 Nat. Steel. Car. i oe ; 1.90 Sullivan C.. 29/960 Do. pref. 46.00-+ *3.00°* 155 ee ‘ Mitchell, J. S, .... 
214,41.65 ‘Can. Dredge ..! 35 4213 35 42 27 '1.00 3.3 National Tr. | Detta: Mis. 11,000 14h 15 Sur. Inlet... 28.000 Ault & Wiborg pf. 5.50 103 Mod, Contain. A . 
39 2.00 3,5'Can, Fairb. ..! 65 87. 52 57 5 100 500 48 Neilson W 5%p | 3 eos Diseovery.. . 44850 4.38. 140 (35 Sylvanite.. 5.960 : 9 Auto Electric .... 1.45 74 OTh Mon, Knit. 44% pf. 
: +«.Can Food Prod 925 3:50 4.35 3.90 4. 15/80  5.2.Neon of W C.} E ‘ 22 Dome M... -. 4:525 19.00 19. so 18.00 18.7! 5 ; ee “14300: : ; . Do, A 50 Mon. Life 40% pd. 
©. see DO." (AD e058 5'-8) 9 81.9 18 11,00 5,3.Nfld. Lt. & Pr} Donalda... 34,000 644 M0) tas: Bosc. Taylor B... 1200 123 ‘2 | Auto Fabric A... Monartch Mtge. .. 
75 5544.50 6.4; Do. pref. sees 295 62 70 66 70 22 |'1,60+**.40 Niag. W Weav]| Davay..... 33,000 06 ; é “te ae hes. 14121 ; . US Feaerey Mont. Is. Pr, 

400 250 8.00+**4.00C. G. Elec. .. 7400 400 385 400 ih.. ....North Star Oil.} Fast Amph. 6,000. ; 08} = .08h) *” ° i ; ee tis. 7 . : Barcelona .......+ Mont. Retrig, & S. 
234 17 '.90 4.0\Can, G. Inv. .. 825, 228 23 22) 221 51.35 6.0 Do. pref, ... ' ; ‘ gos East Ma!.. 10,883 1, ; ; 5 05} at onary “21.100 : 7 Bates & Innes .... Moore Corp. pf. A 
37h 213:**.40 -.. Can. Indust. .. 7374; 334 363 33) 36 19 100 48NS. L. & Pr.. 21 «203 . ‘ 2 Fast Sull.. 62,180 9.2 : . : f ars ** Toburn Gold 2.470 3 "§ : 3 Beaver Lumber Do, pref. B .... 

180 170 (7.00 3.9 Do. pref. .... 57175 180 180 180 105 6.00 5.6. Do. pref. ...| ' 1064 1064 7 a Eider... ».. 29,362 Tombill.... 40.000 | 32 RO Do. pref. od Do. pref. 4% ... 

60 4.00 5.0'Can —- ae 72 #80 77 #8 4i° . Oakville Wood. 5 |. .47 oo es Eldona, .. 229,400 : Torbrit &....36.350 ; Beld, ort “6.00 Morgan, H. 42% pf 
22 |**.50 .'Can, 274 30) 274 292 1971.00 4. 3 Ogilvie Flour . ' os 2 231 ’ ede ke El-Pen-Rey 12,265 i . : Towagmac. . 4,000 . pref. Morrison Brass .. ° 
2 Marconi. 8570 3.90 4.40 4.20 4.20 38} 4.00 +42.00Ont. Steel .., volt 76 722 «76 A one El. Sol..... 14,700 : ; . Trans. Res. 139,250 Belgium Glove pf. Murphy Paint .... 
Oil 5 19) 23 192 22% 31. .¢ .,.,Orange Crush.. ; 50 4.55 4.05 4,25 OB: WOR Snes Epreka..:. 14,800 ‘ 4 2 *** ‘Trebor 53.500 : “19 1.00 Nat. Hosiery A ... 
991 100 99) 100 |~1, 42 4.04 ... Pacific 'Coyle.. 05 1.15 1.00 1.05 ; g t.40 Fal’bridge. 62.908 9.90 13.00 10.00 12. e “ valet =< FS iw ‘og | Bickle-Seag. Nor. Can, Mtge. .. 

20153" 153 153 153 : 44 '**.55 ..'Page Hersey .. 56 533 56 seeee Federal... 9, ‘. 8 05h : U, Keno... . 65,986 10.374 11.25 10.25 Biltmore Hats 


' Do. ; 86 832 83) 83) 12 160 67Paul SS. .... 15. 15. baste Font.’45.. 9% “124 106 Union Min..41100 13h 17. Bird Constr. . 
161,°°1.00 ...Can, Pacific ».| 93004 25 291 251 29 50) 3.00 4.9Penmans .. ... ‘61 613 61 611 rei Forty-Four ‘67! i0* its nion Min...41, tk wee 
4.1 


. . Upper Can..14389 2.10 2.15 2.00 2. Bowes Co. A 
li. ~C_ Pr. & ta, In, 4. 5 4, «5 144 6.00 Do. pref. ... 145 145 145 ‘ . eecee Francoeur. 4,200 . 1. 7 024 3 Vins 6,000 06h 06 04 ; Wess 2.00} 76, 25 
12 | .| Do. pref. ....| _ 27h 32, 30 32 5°.25° 1.7 People’s Cr a 14) 14) 143 b atis Frobisher. 121,220 3. 4.40 3.75 4.00 | **** Van'da ‘48. 6500 (13 ‘12. 116 Brand. Hender. .. 

31 |1,20+1.50Can, Tire ....! 120'.454 448 43 43 25 |1.50+°*0.50' Proto Eng. eee o1BE:. on 00 Gen. Lake, 53,300 [200 17h 084 | 45° , sees Ventures...” 32,928 13.125 15. % 13. % 

101 5.00 5.0 Can. Utilities p’ 5.102 101 42} 2,00 + 42.50 Powell River. t : R dstee Giant Y'fe. 9,902 7. 7.40 7.00 7. 15 ee Mt j 5,200 an 09 
118 +.50 ../Can. Vickers ..{ 23075 18 182 $h «153'41.10 .. Power Corp. re ein ay Gillies L... 15,000 -08§ = 074 ‘ 4 es "54750 11 i 10 
122 #1.00 ..C Wallpaper B 100 14 +14 5 10836.00 5.4 Do. pref. .... 5 eee. Glenora.... 63,500 , 05 2034 . 3,000 103 “034 “Oak 
31.400 -5.1C. W. Lumber.) 38597 7 i 574 53 3.00 5.4 Do. 2nd pref. 5 BF cccce ccce Goda I... 125,330 58 .46 

55 2.00 = Can. Westing’e 210 g 57 (12.00 3.4Premier Trust. ; 9 ee Goldale.... 11,300 .: 21,19 


Silver R.... 1,000 
Silver Stand 23,700 
Siseoe, .... 70,577 
Sladen Mal .10.800 


mote sas 16 STOCKS NOT TRADED THIS WEEK 


Conwest:.. 36,510 2.21 2.50 


Nor. Trusts .... 

Nuclear Ent, 

Ogilvie Flour pref. 

Ont. og Sup. . 
Do. pref. 


1g: BES t gtede en 


Brant. Cord. B . 
Brazilian. Tr. pf. . ° 
= Bright, T. G, .... 
.034 | Caldwell L’n . .80+° 
.-22,200 1.05 1.12 90 90 Do, ist pref. .... 
. 30,397 11.25 12.25 11,00 11,75 | Can. Cr. Stone 80+ 
13,000 00; .10 08 .10 | Can, a i 
Wellington. 8,000 .03 034 - 02 . Foils 
Wendell M. .33,500 “aot ° 02) Can. Forg. B 1.50 


‘ocata. dete $3055 GF 


Ont, Steel fe, ose 
Paton Mfg, 
Do, pref. 
| Quebec Tele. A ., 
Quinte Milk 
Do. 


B 
R&M Bear. 
Regent Knit, ...... 
Do, pref. ...... - 160 
Reliance Grain ...#11.00 
Renold-Cov. A 1.10-+-.20e 
Rivers Mill. B .... 1.00 
Rolland Pap. pref. 4.25 
Royal Oak DA. . 
St. Law. Flour pf. 
Scarfe & Co. B ... 
Scythes & Co. pf. 
Shea's Brew. A . 
Sher. Wms. pref. 
Shirriff’s prefi .. 
Sidney Roof, .... 
Silknit pref, 
Silverwoods, W, D. 
pref. 
Simon & Sons .... 
Do. pref. ...... 
Slater, N, pref. . 
Sov. Life 
Stand, Clay 
Stanley Brock A. 
Do. B 


i 
5 
25 |1.50 9 C Wire Box A! 80 12) 61,00 + §$1sh Pressed Met.| oObb bas ke Goldbeam,. 41,000 05 054 034 
1334.60 ....Capital Estates | 585 22 : 25 (6150 .. Price Bros. ... See: ORS cacse Gold Crest. 7,000 . 10.08} 
12 | 80 + +.60 Cassidy's .. { 325° 12 3 99 4.00 40 Do. pref. 60 100 oO4F oc ae .. Gold Fagle. 41,100 . 12 0” 
§1.00+**.50 Celtic Knit 3 10 12 ,**.20+-.20'Prov, Transport : i +» Goldhawk 245,275. 095 055 West Ashley 28,000 =, : : ei 9 Can. Life 
29° 1.00 pig vee Trust ++ 25° 33 j é 5l ... Purity Flour .. { 7 . -083 ..... «... Golden A... 1000 . 07 7 7 7 wace West. Ex... 800 r 2 .70 .70 | Can, Starch pref. . 
@ +.25 . Chatco Steel . | 50 i 4543.50 60 Do. pref. ... f 6.70 2.10 .20 3.0 Gold Man.. 70,335 6. 6.70 6.35 5 cece West Mal.. 95,000 , a .09$ 094 | Can. Wire Cable A 
7 \**30 ..Ch. Gai Wines . 25 16 1.00 5.0 Quebec Power | ee, errr -.. 28,000, 8 =, HF : i vee. West. Uran. 53,700 1, " 1.43 1.70 | Can, Bronze pref, 
45 |... -(Chem Research]  470011.00 1.04 .99 5 13°)50 22Reitman’s . f el 5. cadce “bn ish... 31,500. 054 084 ( O68 3.; cess Westville... 3,500 . . 05 05 | Can, Convert. B. 
ei. "Circle Bar Knit! 100 98 10 98 171.**.20 ../ Do} 5% pref.! , ccs  B.. 6,000 5 ome ee cam 2 : sese Wiltsey C..167,050 , -164° .12. 15 | Can. Fairb, pref. 
13 (1.00 ei 390. HR) anes 2015 15 18 15 5 |.60 9.2 Renf'w Text. A ' 6 . .15 **,01° Grandview. 4,100 Al 40 Winchester..17,500 .10- 11 .10§ =. 105} Can. 
28). . Claude Neon B 1225 .90 .90 85 .90 27 \2.00 6.9River Mill A. ; ond Great Falls. 3,000 - 03 103 ; sees Windw’d.., 18,100 1,2! 30,061.10 «1,15 | Can. 
m{. .|_ Do. pref. 10 35 34) 34) 34) 44 2.00+41.00'Robertson P L esese esee Guayana... 54,500 ll ¥ ‘ oi eee =Wingait.... 200 . 105% .05 05 | Can. 
3.40.24 5.6.Coast Brew, .. 2910 4.15 4.30 4.10 430 81 4047.40 Robinson Cot..! salen Gulf Lead.. 16,200 ‘ oe nese acee. Wpg. R. Tin 7,000 . 08 ©. 028,08 Do. B.... 
9|. .|\Cochrane-D, ,.| 140/114 12 ME 12. 9 80 7.4 Robinson Little! nite be peanet & ee 1B ‘3 f 03 wee Winora.... 10,200 . ‘07 107, 107 | Can, Ice Mach, ... 
seeee 7Willim b., ’ . . q : : 


14 .80 Do. (A) .. 25.153 #1523 152 152 123.100 7.0 Do, (A) Ww S31 88 a 80 Do. A 
. * cre dae »* 990/990 “09 right- Har. 5, ; 1. 1. 1, 


1 ‘ ; ae a Ya! .. 78400, 7. .6@. .70 | Can. Int. L Tr..:. 
"04s “old. . Wel G. 123,700 : 2 : é ° «++ Yale Lead.. 78, 
80 100; 133 133 133 133 1731.00 4.3 Russell Indust.. 


; 2 9. Yellorex... 3,500 .11  .148 .11h) .125 Do. pref, nrenseg. 
4.40 3.25 “ie . vere 100 4. ! i Y'ke Bear.. 11,250 95° 97 .85 91 | cam EPS 
af: Som," Aiobei, 5 58 58SEC 100 4.25 4.1 Saguenay Pr. P| 

é eee . ef. .. 


: Can. Wallpaper a.¥ 
. 225. 7 8 7 Ti 358; 7. +. St. La Co 63 “oe . 132,800 
641.20 10.6 Conduits Nat..| Mh 18 112 111 | w. Corp.| 


004 neces 


241 1.20 Do. pref. ....| 50 254 25h 25) 253 6 +15 ...'Rolland Pap... 
133 1.60 16759 271 29 271 281 21 '1.00 3.3 Royal Bank .. 


: : ‘ : Do. B 
27 2.00 2.5) Do, Ist pref. “308? 3 : jie’a.. 341,632 : ! — aR ’ e ; Cassidy's pref. .. 
7 \t25 ...\Cons. Bakeries} 650 8) 9 8 | 14.75 38 Do. 2nd pref. Hasaga.-.. 42,103 35.50, Oil Stocks Catelli Food A ... 
20 | nso +++ Cons Div Set A| 5.75 95 75 95 | 14 41.15 .. St. Law, Flour! i elgg pean fe oe 

3 (t1.50 *..{ Do. pref. ... 20 “21 21 8416.00 5.8 St, Law, Pap Ip} jeadway.. 30,500 ; 

243 2. 50 th 532 3 , f 50: 9 Om ‘ 3 AcmeG £0 62,500 .11 .19 

44 2.00 ++.50 Cons. Litho, 3232 592 501240 59 Do. 2nd pret. fale go ie “sah | 38 ve. Admiral... 21,500 [17 216$ 


| 
173 **.75 |..\Cons. Paper ..| 717) 3 73 
7 75 ns pe 6 38% 7 11 1,00 }-+..2) Sangamo .. . Heva G M 867.452 “90 “ty 174 J : ; -» Alta PC, 16523 .38 43 


912 3.00+**4.00 Cons. Smelt. 7130) 149 13 7.404 s 7 \ “ 
101 **.20 ..'Cons, Textiles. 5 20) 23 20 23 2 1.30 dernia Br. High Bell. 7,250 .96 1.05 1.00 1.00 | 1.37.72 sssee, eves Allied Oi. 16,050 2.10 1.10 99 1.0% om A pref. 


12 .80 6.2 Scarfe & Co. ‘A 
160 (8.00 4.9 Consumers Gas 161 163 14) 1.00 _5.6 Scythes & Co. Cinzano A 
22 1.50 5.0Consum, Glass’ 975 29 Wi 2 4 22 1.20+7.25 Shawinigan Pr} Do. 51° pref. 
8 = +++ ,Corby’s A ..../ $45/ 11h 15 1 ; 451200 43 Do, 4" pref,’ ..< : ; A 45.600 08 08 Claude Neon A . 
sit --| Do. (By ..../ 12 14) | $38 502.25 45' Do. 41% B pi tenes 07 07 U8 : oss phim ‘Atlas a on'nsg 2 9? Coll. Termnal .25-+**.25 
a 150.4438 Corr. P. "Bai l 26 25) 254 25] 34 324.1.50+**.25'Shea’s Br. B.| 62/25 41.50 4. Bay... 7,777 61.00 62. 25 61-00 61.75 | 3. ; "a5 Cale & Ba. 23'010 11.50 12.28 Do. pref. .. a+“. 25 Tambiym pref. ... 
Si'50 G3Grnig Bit tel) ie a. See seen Saas 32.08. : "99 ceces cece Calmont....76,460  .88 1.15 Cons, Fire Co. 5  .. 4. | Taylor Pearson 5% 
*-- 19 |1.00 + **.25 Sher, Wms, .. : *: . ore a (S oe 4 ‘ Cons, Press A . 324 pref. 
Do. i 3.9: Theatre Props. .. 


seStecd. ». Sobek: Boabcecseeee: : & 


> &8 


Sterling Coal .... 

Sterling Trusts ... 

Stowell 'A pref. 
Do. B 


eo 
! ; ones eeees ae. 21,000 053 064 .05 054 «17 07) ..c00 oeee Annconda.. 45,000 .12$ .14 
1 2 J 18.365 13.50 13.50 -13.00 13.2 J asee Anchor Pet .21,800 — .35 36 

eee 12,165 11 - 104 094 ry Anglo Can., 17,055 5.50 5.60 Stuart. D. A. pi. 
Sup. Pete. com. 


sy: & “pee $3: 38: 


ee 
na 
o1e 


44).40+ 1.10. Crain, R. L. ...! 75) 10k 18) 1.20+4.15 Sicks Brew. ... 3) 6) Bo o8 vo» Hugh Pam. 42,; S.-M eS fs. <-: ot re s 
ah 100 >) aa N Coail + atte a Ty sees Mt ‘ 7 c” ong: oa 9 % 9 . 7 : *** ©. Leduc. | 125.160 Cons, Textile viet 1.00 ae Can.A.. 
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Monthly Figures: 
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and and and 
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235.0 
236.9 
245.7 
247.4 
263.8 
259.4 
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263.3 
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» 123.7. 
123.2 
119.1 
120.6 
122.3 
123.2 
118.4 
120.7 
120.7 
123.4 
123.4 
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351.0 
355.8" 
371.7 
394.5 
383.5 
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428.0 
430.6 
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168.9 
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65.2 61,1 
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132.2 
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127.4 
133.6 
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Dow-Jones Closing Stock Averages 


20 
Rails 
90.08 
89.27 
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88.52 
86.58 


Util. 


15 65 
Stocks 
95.87 


95.36 


30 
Indust. 
5 249.58 
Month Ago ., 242.29 
95.08 | Year Ag®d ... 204.59 
94.39 | 1950-51 High « 253.17 90,08 
93.36 | 1950-51 Low . 196.81 681,24 
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96.19 
‘79,17 
$5.34 


42.41 
42.44 
42.42 
42.17 
42.23 


15 65 | 


Util. Stocks | Dom. 
42.21 


93.36 | 
89.33 
73.87 | 
95.87 
70.34 


41.77 
42.42 
44.26 
37.40 


Market Comment 


What stocks and bonds sre doing ig 
and what prominent observers say 


At midweek, stock markets 
were showing the decreasing 
volume characteristics on, easing 
prices which has been the pat- 
tern now for over. two months. 
Just what it will take in the way 
of halting market action and 
worsening news developments to 
make investors part with their 
stocks is difficult to assess. Cer- 
tainly President Truman's re 
quested $10 billion additional tax 
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Beaver Lumber A . 25 
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Belleterre M. cee 
dq. Bertram & Sons A .25 
Do. B 05 


Brantford ‘Cord, ; 
waant. Roof, 


feteeetes eneee 


Do. 50 
ae _ ag 


Can, Cement pid. 
Can. & Dom. Sugar s 4 
Can. Foils 
Do. A 
Can. & i Fests Secs. 
Can. Fdries. A 
Can. Malting .... 
Can, Perm. Mige,.. .50 
Can. Safeway pf. . 1.1%) 
Can. Vinegars ..... .20 
Can. Car & Fdry.., .% 
Do, A 23 


“30 
14a 
50 


Do. 

Candn. Fairbanks . . 
Candn, Food pfd. . 
Candn. Locomotive. 
Can. Oil 

Can. Pac. Riwy. ... 
Can, Utilities pfd. 
Con. West. Lumber 
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June 18 
Sep. 17 
Mar. 10 
Feb. 28 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 1 
May 1 
Aug. 1 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 3 
Mar. 10 
— 10 

10 


Can. Wirebound A 3 

Celtic Knit. 

Cochrane-Dunlop A 
Do. pf 

Cockshutt Plow ..- 
Do. 


See 


Do. 
Commoil Ltd. 
Conduits Nat. 
Centederation Life . zi 0 


|should also be remembered that | 


levy on business and individuals, 
followed by a later announcement 
that this would likely be increas- 
ed later in the year, wasn’t able 
to do it, 

It is unthinkable that the cur- 
rent market which has been 
rising with only minor daily fluc- 
tuations for over two months ¢ap 
go much further without a size- 
able correction, market analysts 
are saying, and investors with 
uncompleted buy programs 
may govern their actions accord- 
ingly. Majority of investors in 
the industrial market today have 
handsome profits and no doubt 
are beginning to think of cash- 
ing in on a part of it at least. 

Certainly the only cloud in 
business outlook that would cau 
investors @ny misgiving at the 

oment is the tax picture. In 

anada a $5 billion defense pro- 
gram would seem to rule out 
any likelihood of let-down “in 
business activity and general em- 
ployment over the next three 
years, 

. * . ‘ 

W. N. BINNS: ‘Goodwin Harris 

& Co, (Toronto) 

During the past year, business 
maintained a high level of activity 
and the shares of most companies 
were in an up-trend, as the pub- 
lice sought by the purchase of 
equities to circumvent the de- 
clining purchasing power of the 
dollar.. Further inflationary pos- 
sibilities stil} are present, and the 
recent imposition of wagé and 
price controls in the United States 
will tend only to act as a stop- 
gap, as it has been proven by 
recent experience that controls 
are never a cure, Each time a 
national emergency exists, a cer- 
tain amount of inflatibn is frozen 
into our econemic structure. 

It is quite impossible under 
present conditions to predict the 
immediate future of the market, 
but our basic thesis still is that 
holders of sound Camadian com- 

aniest inevitably will benefit as 
the activities of these enterprises 
bring about the development of 
our country. More frequent re- 
appraisal of the situation facing 
individual companies is advisable, 
in view of the everchanging poli- | 
tical and economic scene, and it | 
the fundamental conditions may 
change at any moment. Govern- 
ment forces are aware of the 
penalties of inflation and while 


Dec. - 10 | recognizing potentialities of the 


Do. a ee 
Continental Life . 
Cooksville A 
Cosmos 


Pp 
Crescent Cream. pf. 5.00 
| Crown Cork - 00 
37h . 
Jl i ie 
.19 


Bridge .. r o+ 
Foundries . 


Dom. 


Do. O88, ..+s.0-. hs 
| Dom. Scottish pid. . 
Dom. Stores 12) 
Donohue Bros, .... 
Dupuig Freres pfd. 
Ford Mo: 


present situation, we should be | 
on the watch for any steps which | 
might be taken to change the 
forces which are at presént pro- 
viding the ammunition for our 
strong security | market. 


| HUGH MACKAY & CO. (Saint | 
John, N.B.) 
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profits. It is only natural that 
many of these security holders 


j) are asking themselves the ques- | 


| tion of whether or not they should | 
sell, or at least, sell part of their | 
| holdings. Possibly ene way to 
look for the answer to this prob- 
lem would be to consider, for a 
moment, the case of those people | 
who have all their monies in- | 
vested in cash or fixed income 
bearing securities, In the light | 
of the rising price level in gen- 
eral, what does one advise the 
holder of cash who sees the real 
value of his dollar shrinking. 

It is fairly safe. to assume that | 
it would be prudent for the holder | 


hedging against further inflation. 


(en mare | 


by the D. J. Industrial Average, 
from 197 to 248 in a period of 
approximately six months (equiv- 
alent to just over 26%) without | 
any corrective reaction worthy of | | 
the name, clearly pointing up for | 
consideration the, possibility that | 
some such adjustment should be) 
anticipated in line with normal | 
seasonal influences at least by | 
spring or early summer of 195], | 
probably conforming to the pro- | 
cess of transition above described. 
Under the circumstances, we 
are disposed to suggest an in- 
creasing degree of selectivity, but 
the retention on an investment 
basis of appropriately diversified 


| of cash to do something towards | and balanced portfolios, but with 
be cash reserve available for em- 


With the market forging al-|We are inclined to suggest that | ployment in the event of a Secon- 
most daily to new highs, in some| at the present time the number |/dary market reaction. 


cases all-time highs, 


many in- | 
vestors have very 


substantial 


of people concerned with the 
value of their cash and bonds out- 
numbers the number of people 


New Highs & Lows 


. 


Both pretty basic necessities, you'd 
say. Yet both must be 
advertised, promoted and merchandised 


in order to sell in their own competitive 
markets, 


Imagination and creative thinking are 
needed . .. plus.a lot of understanding of 
human nature, likes and dislikes, 
emotions, thought-aseociations, habits, 
fetishes and buying motives, 

Among the clients Harold F, Stanfield 
Limited is privileged to work with are 
The Bank of Nova Scotia and Tooke 
Bros. Limited (Tooke Shirts, Ties, 
Pyjamas, Shorts). 


TELEVISION AND SALES VISION 


«+» both are topies for discussion . 
ward thlabing Bvertitne a that Sesstiiood ae “i 
sense and and creative skill. 


tation for sound merchan : 
Harold F. Stanfield Limited - - ~~ 


523 Dominion Square Building, Montreal * 67 Richmond Street W,, Toronto 


Equitable Life Issues 
Strong Financial Statement 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1950 


Real Estate: 
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Fund 
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Toronte Stock Exchange Index 
20 15 
B.M. 
190.93 1 
191.43 
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tor A & B Investment and iti sare 
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TOTAL LIABILITIES... 


Montreal Steck Exchange Average 
° aie Gair Co. pfd. 


10 20 30 10 15 

Mil, Ind. Com. Pore. Golds | Gt" ySkes Pwr. pi. JM 
69.7 227.3 3814 163.98 69.32 | Gt West Coal -...+ 18 
¢ a. 223.8 179.1. 761.18 66.3 | Gypsum, Lime .... 


Record of Financing’ 


Sales by Municipalities, Provincial and 
Dominion Government. Offerings of 
Corporation and Foreign Securities. 


who are concerned about their| During the week ended Feb. 3, 
'paper profits: Therefore, even|115 new highs were recorded 
|though many people are saying stocks on} 
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1950-51 Low , 290.69 
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227.3 181.4 763.92 
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Clarendon Properties 7%, 1947 
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Dom, Square 4%, 1959 
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400 Ave. Rad. 4'a%, 
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Lard Nelson Hotel 4%, 1947 .. 
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96 | Municipal Banker? 4-5%, 
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| Stanley Realty 3%, 1962 
York Adelaide 7 R, 1945, 
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: Daly & Co. Ltd 


DOMINION 
Government of Canada Treasury Bills— 
Due May 4, 1951, $75,000,000. Issued Feb 
1, 1951. Sold at $99.83325 to yield .670%. 
MUNICIPAL 
Township of Stamford, Ont. 
serial debentures, due Feb. 1, 1952-71, | 
$75,000. Dated Jan. 30, 1951. Sold at $986.737 | 


— 32% | 


ib. 9| to R. A. Daly Co. Ltd, | 


Tewn of Coaticook, Que.—-3% and 3'% 
debentures, due Feb. 1, 1952-61-67, $61,500. 
Issued Jan. 22, 1951. Sold at $98.77 to 
Morgan, Kempf & Robertson, Ltd. 

Town of Weston, Ont.—3!2“% debentures, 
due Dec. 31, 1951-65,.$240,000. Issued Jan. 
39, 1951. Bought privately by J. L. Graham | 
& Co. Lid 

City of ‘Kitchener, Ont.—2%%, 3% and | 
3% debentures, due Dec. 1, 1951-60-85, Dec. | 
18, 1951-59, $1,471,600. Issued Jan, 29, 1951. 
Sald at $98.038 to A. E. Ames & Co. Ltd., 
mang Bank and W. C. Harris & Co. 


City of London, Ont.—3°%, 3% and 2%4% 
debentures, due Dec. 30, 1951-70, June 30. 
1981-70, Jan. 2, 1952-60, $1,635,000. Issued | 
oe 29, 1951. Sold at $97.557 to A. E. Ames | 

Co. Ltd., Wood, Gundy & Co. Ltd. 
Gals dier & Co. Ltd., Imperial Bank and | 
mk of Nova Scotia. 

Tewnship of Stamford, Ont.—3'2°% de- 
bentures, due Feb. 1, 1952-71, $75,000. Is- 
sued Jan. 29, 1951. Sold at $98.373 to R. A. | 


Township ef McKim, Ont.—4% deben- | 
tures, due Dec. 15, 1951-60, $36,000. Issued | 
Jan. 29, 1951, Bought privately by Wood, 
Gundy & Co. Ltd. 

Township of Mesa, Ont.—3%% deben- 
tures, due Dec, 30, 3081-00, $420,000. Issued 
Jan. 39, 1931. Bought privately by Midland 
Securities Lid., Isard Robertson & Co. Ltd. 





Gouinlock & Co. Ltd. 

Sehool District No. 69, Qualicum, B.C.— 
4% debentures, due Mar. 2, 1952-71, $333,- 
000, Issued Jan. 23, 1951. Sold at $100.48 to 
Pemberton & Son Vancouver Ltd., J. L. 
Graham & Co. Ltd. 

Catholic School Commission of Verdun, 

—344% and 342% deber..ures, due Oct. 
1, 1-55-70, $565,000. Issued Jan. 23, 1951. 
Seld at $97.49 to Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. 
Lid., Dominion Securities Corp. Ltd., L. G. 
Beaubien & Co, Ltd. and Royal Bank. 

Tewnship of Chatham, Reman Catholic 
Separate School Board, Section 1, Ont.— 
4%% debentures, due Mar. 15, 1952-71, 
$46,000. Issued Jan. 27, — Sold at $98.77 

te Goulding Rose & Ce. 

aoe ef Scheel on "ef Saint John, 
N.B.—3%, 344% and 34% debentures, due 
Feb, 1, 1952- -58-66-11, $850,000. Issued Jan. 
39,1951. Sold at $94,71 te ame. Spence & 

Co. Lid,, od Young: & Co. Ltd. and 
& Co, Lid. 
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due 4 
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Chittiwack Sourona ane. — 4% Ist | 
mortgage bonds series A, due Jan. 1, 1971; 
$200,000. Issued Jan, 1951. Offered at 
$100 by W. C. Pitfield & Co. Lid 

John Labatt Ltd.-3%&% and 3 
tures, due 1954-6]-7]1, 
Jan, 29, 195 
Young, W 


34% deben- 
$2,250,000. Issued 


Ce. L4é, — 4%, ist 
hy due Jan. 1, i971, 
— at 


Co, 
— 5%% 20-year 
i. 000. Is- 


| a degger (+) a decrease in price. 


| Angus 


Township ef East Yerk, Qnt.—3'2% de- | Beacan 
bentures, due Dec, 1, 1951-70; $300,000. | Beaulieu 
Issued Jan. 29, 1951. Sold at $97.17 to Mc- | Beauriv 
Leod, Young, Weir & Co. Ltd., and Bell, 


Sold privately by McLeod, | G'maque 
: and . Mur- 


among the general 

this market “can’t last,” we are | Canadian stock -exchanges and | 
inclined to lean to the view that | eight new lows, In the mining | 
| the degree to which inflation has| group there were 51 new highs} 
wormed its way into our economy and one new low. In the western | 
is not yet fully appreciated; there- | oil group there were 10 new highs | 
fore, subject to normal correc- | and two new lowe 

i tions from time to time, it just : : 

may be that this primary uptrend 


Abitibi, Pw r. & Pa. Eastern Stee! ; 
$ : > + ta. stillers ranomic Invest, 
| will continue longer than is gen De. V.T. Enam. & Heating 
| erally expected. Algoma Steel Ford Motor A 

* « Amalg. Electric Foundation Co, 
Angle-Nfid, Dev. Fraser Cos, 


as Corp. gs. Lakes ee 


. West Felt 
debteles’ ‘Corp. Gt West. Saddlery 
Ashdewn Hdwre, A Gypsum, jf 
Bathurst Pwr. A Hamilton Bridge 
Brant, Roofing B Hamilton Cetten 
Brazilian Traction Hinde & Dauch 
B. C. For. Prods, Huron & Erie Mtge, 
BC. Packers B 


Hydro-Electric 
Brown & Co. pfd. Imperial Oi} 
Br@ck Mills A 


John Inglis 
Burlington Steel Intere, Coal 
Burnett Invest. Foundation 
Can, Cement 


Alfred Lambert 
Can, Foils 


Loblaw Ine, 
Can, Fdries & Forg. Do. B 
MacMillan A 
Do. B 


'R. MOAT & CO. (Montreal) 
The last leg of advance has/ 
carried the market, as measured 


Unlisted Mines, Oils 


(By the Broker-Dealer’s Assec. of Ontarie) 


Approximate quotations, 3 p.m., Feb. 5, 
subject to confirmation and change, An 
asterisk (*} indicates an increase in price, 
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#34 
4 
Alexander 3) 
Ama Kir 4 


Bid Ask 
McCuaig 3 
McManus 4 
Metalore *@i 
Miles RL 4 
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Advance Can, Steamships 


De. pfd. 
Cdn, Canners 
Cdn, Car 

De. A 
Cdn, Celanese 
Cdn, Colliers. 
Cdn, Cottons 

De. pid. 

Cdn, Dredge 
Cdn, Fairbanks 
Cdn, Oil 

Cdn, Pacific 
Cdn, Pr. & Pa. Inv. 
Cdn, West. Lumber 
Cirele Bar Knit. 
Cochrane-Dunlop 
Cockshutt Plow 
Comm. Alco. pfd. 
Cons. Divers. Sec, 


Maple Leaf Mill. 
Massey-Harris 
McColl-Frentenae 
Minn. & Qnt. Paper 
Robt. Mitchell 
Moore Corp, 
Nat!. Trust 
Ont. Steel 
é Page-Hersey 
Powell River 
Power Corp. 
Premier Trust, 
Robinson Cotton 
St. Law. Carp. 
Do. ist pid. 
St. Lawrence Flour 
St. Law. Pap. 2nd | 
pid. 
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Aretic 
Argonaut 
Ava 
Barber N 


Mistassini 
Mohawk P 
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Nat New 12 
N Redwd 12 
New Aug 6 
Newcor 6 
New Mal 3 
Nickel LL 14 
Niekel O 435 
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Obalski ° 
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Burley Po 1 
Camiaren {6 
Camray 4 
Captain + 
Cassidy 1) 
Cent Man Be § 
Cock 1h 
Columbier 32 
Con Chib 20 
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Cong. Textiles 
Cong. Glass 
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Crow’s Nest Pass C. 


Tip Tap Tailors 
David & Frere A 
De. B 


Tor. Elevaters 
. Toronto , Iren 
Davis Leather B B 
De Havilland A 
Dom. Bridge 

Dom. Steel & C. B 
Donnacona Paper 
Donnell & Mudge 
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Waterous A 
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Halifax Insurance 
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vane $1,356,395 1 s « Policy Reserves 
increase $930,835 . . . Payments to Policy- 
holders is Beneficiaries $1,005,323 . . . New 
Business $10,603, . « « Insurance in Force 
$79,423,631, 


Assets 


Le Lir FE 


“eae INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


Business Established 1897 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
197 BAY ST.—TORONTO 1--EMPIRE 4-3401 


DEACON FINDLEY COYNE 
MEMBERS INVESTMENT aaa ania OP CANADA 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
197 BAY ST.—TORONTO 1—EMPIRE 4-3401 


J. E GRASETT & CO. 


Members The Toronte Stock Exchange 


244 BAY STREET, TORONTO WA. 4781 


BRANCH 


3030 DUNDAS ST. W, (opposite High Park Ave.) yu, 1167 


MOSS, LAWSON & CO. 


Members The Torente Stock Exchange 


De yeu have a definite investment plan—-or just hepe =~ 
chou! your money ond securities? We have - 
‘gationaiize their financial objec- 
yeu! The more yeu telt us the - 
more we can assist in working ovt a progromme thet will 
best fit your needs, 


219 BAY ST. © TORONTO! © ELGIN 928! 


PRANK G. LAWSON © WILLIAM J. KERR @ DONALD M. M. ROSS @ BR. B. G. CLARKE 
- . 3 
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F, @. BLACK, CA, F. C. DIMOCK, M.Com. 


The appointments of PF. G. Black, C.A., as Secretery-Treasurer, and of F. C. Dimock 
M.Com, as Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, are announced today by H. B. Keenleyside, 
President.and General Manager of Photo Engrovers.& Electrotypers Limited. * 
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A picture of a flourishing metal | 
mining business with great ex- 
pansion plans in progress is pro- 
vided by a preliminary report for 
1950 of International Nickel Co. 
of Canada appearing over the sig- 
nature of President John F. 
Thompson. 

Sales of nickel, copper, plati- 
num and déther products realized 
$228 millions in 1950—an all- 
time record and more than a 
third greater than output value 
of metals produced in all of Cap- 
ada in 1929. Comparable Inco 
sales figures for 1949 and 1948 
were $182.8 millions and $197 
millions, respectively. 

But great as was the achieve- 
ment in supplying demand in 
1950, preparations are well in 
hand for a further major expan- 


+|sion in nickel production. The 


full conversion to underground 
mining will be completed in 1953 
—barring unforeseen interrup- 
tions—and will permit mining of 
13 million tons of ore annually 
against approximately 9.8 million 
tons in 1950. 


To Be Largest in World 

Dr. Thompson points out that 
the Inco underground mining op- 
eration will be unmatched in size 
by any nonferrous base metal 
mining operation in the world. 
This program is being driven to 
conclusion with “utmost speed.” 

New plans are being completed 
without interruption of the com- 
pany’s current production of 
nickel which is at capacity and is 


1950 will be available with the 
iss of the annual report on 
Match 43, 1951. 
Discussing 1950 results and fu- 
ture plans, Dr. Thompson stated 


in part: 

“Deliveries of nickel in all 
forms in 1950 were 256 million 
lb, compared with 209,292,257 Ib. 
for 1949, constituting a record for 
any peacetime year. This vol- 
ume was made possible’ by in- 
creasing our production with 
maximum speed.and drawing on 
the reserve stocks of nickel which 
we had accumulated, 

“The military requirements of 
Canada, the U. S. and the U, K. 
are being met and deliveries are 


being made to government stock- | 2 


piles. The balance of the sup- 
ply is being rationed among 
civilian consumers in all markets 
throughout the free world. 


“It always has been a primary 
objective @f the company to in- 
crease the supply of nickel. We 
have been engaged continuously 
in developing and putting into 
operation long-range production 
plans for expanding the facilities 
and plants required for the min- 
ing, treatment and refining of our 
ores. In 1937 the company launch- 
ed a project for the mining of the 
Frood-Stobie open pit surface 
ores and for the construction of 
larger concentrating, smelting and 
refining facilities to utilize these 


Ascot Ups Mill Capacity 
To Handle Suffield Ore 


With a decision reached by di- 
rectors of Ascot Metals Corp. to 
increase mil] capacity from 400 to 
650 tons daily, a substantial in- 
crease in production is anticipat- 
ed for this Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
base-metal producer. 


Actually the increase“ may 
prove to be of “doubled barreled” 
proportions, Not only is it pro- 
posed to handle a higher tonnage 
but the additional tonnage is ex- 
pected to be drawn to an increas- 
ing extent from the indicated 
higher grade No. 4 ore body at 
Suffield which is. now on the 
point of proving a source of de- 
velopment ore.® .” 

In the méantime, an improve- 
ment in extraction is reported 
being achieved for the ore cur- 
rently being drawn from the 
original Moulton Hill mine. 


The crosscut being driven at 
the second level at Suffield early 
this week. had about 125 ft. to 
go and will be driven directly 
into the No. 4 ore zone. It will 
be recalled ‘that this ore body is 
estimated to contain 432,507 tons 
of ore averaging 0.019 oz. gold, 
4.48 oz. silver, 1:95% copper, 


0.72% lead and 8.89% zine to a 


‘slope depth of 365 ft. 


Shaft sinking at the Moulton 
mine, to permit opening the 8th, 
9th and 10th levels is being accel- 
erated with the objective of put- 
ting this mine in position to sup- 
ply 500 to 600 tons of ore daily, at 
a later date when Suffield ore 
will be treated in a separate plant 
erected for that purpose. In the 
interim, while high-grade ore is 
being fed to the Moulton Hill mill 
concentrator revenues are expect- 
ed to be increased permitting ex- 
tensive development of both prop- 
erties. Installation of a perma- 
nent mining plant is being readied 
at the Suffield together with 
electrification, 

Diamond drilling at a location 
1,500 ft. north of the Suffield has 


f 


pit capacity with further under- 
ground capacity. : 
Double Underground Ore 

“The problem was to obtain 
and treat more than twice as 
much ore per year from under- 
ground as ever before. The pro- 
gram required extensive enlarge- 
—_ of our underground plants 

the revamping of our metal- 

lurgical processes. Entirely new 
methods of mining had to be d 
veloped to make possible the ‘eco- 
nomic utilization of the available 
lower grade underground ores. 

“This program of major expan- 
sion in the output. of nickel 
from underground operations is 
being driven to conclusion with 
utmost speed. There is stil] much 
construction to be done, and a 
number of mining and metallur- 
gical problems remain to be solv- 
ed and tested in operation. Barr- 
ing unforeseen interruptions, the 
full conversion to underground 
mining will be completed in 1953. 
The program absorbed the major 
portion of our $100 millions in 
capital expenditures over the past 
10 years., Further capital expen- 
ditures will be required to 


“ 
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{1 Reyal Bank Building, Brenden, Man.) 


indicated a new ore zone. with |= 


eight drill holes outlining a length 
of 500 ft. averaging 0.013 oz. gold, 
3.35 oz. silver, 1.28% copper, 
1.05% lead and 7.1% zine over 
a true width of-11.7 ft. Diamond 
drilling in this section is con- 
tinuing, with one machine further 
delinedting the ore zone and an- 
other extending length of the 


‘zone. 


Pershcourt’s Ore Reserves 


Around Three Million Tons? 


While no official estimate of ore 
reserves of Pershcourt Gold- 
fields has yet been released, 


engineering sources associated |1 


with the company have worked 
out data based on the first eight 
drill holes completed. 

The drill holes cover a drilled 
length of 1,000 ft. and the esti- 
mate covers a length of 1,200 ft. 
allowing for 100-ft. projections of 
the zone beyond outside drill 
holes. 

For a length of 1,200 ft., a slope 
depth of 700 ft, and a true width 


Rw 


with * D. Wy, TELETYPE 


Scores of businesses have found that P.W. provides 
@ streamlined shortcut to greater efficiency and 
lowered costs , . . by sending and receiving mes 
sages instantly between branches, factories, ware- 
houses. No duplication of work and inventories 
when you use P.W. Teletype.. 
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of 45 ft., there is estimated to be 
3,150,000 tons, Taking silver at 
90c an ounce and zinc at 18c a 
b., gross value would be $11.50 
a ton. From this, of course, would 
be deductible heavy charges for 
freight, smelter charges, smelter 
loss, etc., before arriving at “net- 
back” at the mine. 


Taking a higher grade section 
in the zone with a true width of 
10 ft., reserves of 700,000 tons are 
estimated with a gross metal 
value of $24 a ton, on the same 
basis as above. 


No. 10 hole, between Nos. 9 
and 13 holes, gave 36 ft. of true 
width averaging 2.01% zine and 
2.53 oz. silver including a 14-ft. 
true width averaging 3.71% zinc 
and 4.52 oz. silver, 


No. 12 hole gave a true width 
of 50 ft. averaging 1.5% zinc and 
0.77 oz. silver including a true 
width of approximately 9 ft. 
averaging 2.67% zinc and 0.29 oz. 
silver. 


No. 14 hole, a shallow hole 
above No. 7, gave 1.75% zine and 
0.65 oz. silver for 55 ft. including 
25 ft. averaging 2.22% zine and 
0.85 oz. silver. 


Five new holes are drilling, No. 
16 is under No. 8. No, 11 is 2 
ft. west of Nos. 8 and 4. No. 15 
is between Nos. 7 and 12. No. 17 
is 200 ft. west of No. 13 while 
No. 13 is 200 ft. west of No. 10. 


NEW FORMAQUE MINES re- 
ports diamond drilling on its Amos 
property indicates a new copper- 
zinc mineralized zone over 200 ft. 
wide south of the north country 
shaft. Limited drilling is said to 
indicate two veins of copper min- 
eralization with the more southerly 
ere showing 3- to 4-ft. width of 
“mmercial grade. The most west- 
erly intersection (hole No. 16) gave 
an assay of 5% copper across six ft. 
No. 15 hole showed presence of 
many stringers of zinc with one 
assay of 5.8% zine across 3 ft. re- 
corded. 


“ 


NEW HUGH MALARTIC MINES 
has acquired 22 mining claims in 
Errington Township from Arthur 
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STEAM-PAK GAINS QUICK RECOGNITION 


Now available in Canada, STEAM-PAK Generators are complete packaged: oil-fired 
beiler units which produce steam (high or low pressure) or hot water for industrial 
and commercial uses. The STEAM-PAK is approximately half the’ size and weight 
of the complicated brick set boiler, Installation costs are cilso halved os the units 
slide into location desired, a few simple connections (oil, electrical, steam, water); 
are made and the Generator is ready to operate. 

STEAM-PAKS in low pretsure series are ideal for apartments, office buildings, stores 
and other heating applications. In high pressure series they provide quick steam for 
process plants, dairies, laundries, dry cleaning plants, bakeries, and.other steam users. 


STEAM-PAK GENERATORS DESIGNED, ENGINEERED AND 
BUILT BY YORK-SHIPLEY INC., YORK, PA, 


‘or your files. Write 
wae Les literature, 


Distributed by 


ivingston 


STOKER SALES CO. LIMITED 
HAMILTON ~ CANADA 


STEAM-P can be adapted fer any oil from 
No. 3 to No. 6 with a few simple changes. 
Sizes range from 15 H.P. te 150 H.P. A manual 
switch ‘is ided on the high pressure series to 
change Is from the process (high pressure) 
te the (low pressure) cycle. 
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BUILT TO MEET YOUR MOST DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS 


PERATIONAL failures and expensive shuts 
downs are minimized when your stainless steel 
products are made by Canadian Vickers. For 
Canadian Vickers have the laboratory—the machines 
and technicians to test every step of fabrication. - 
Mill certificate checked; tests for corrosion resiste 
ance of welds made; tests to assure use of correct 
Welding Rod and technique; tests for tensile strength; 
the standard Huey test fof acid resistance; Bend 
tested for flexibility; thickness tests of stainless steel 
on clad jobs...all tests made: with laboratory 
thoroughness—scientific accuracy. Canadian Vickers 
Stainless Steel products are indeed quality controlled 
giving utmost assurance of complete satisfaction. 


MONTREAL 


Representatives in Principe! Chiws 





announcing the 


. public offering 
' of shares of the 


HARRISON- HIBBERT 
MINES UNITED 


ao Silver-Cobalt property 
located at Cobalt, Ont. 


Development to date 
shows assays of 2000 to 
5000 ozs. silver per ton. 


Offering price 25c per 
share. 


A prospectus will be 
supplied on request 


HITE 


ies, steel companies — are play-| panies 


ing a significant part in placing 
a a production basis important 
mineral deposits controlled. by 


Because American industry is 


iti ; 
critically short of. non-ferrous | ompanies Dro les tow ig 


metals and fears a shortage of 
iron ore, this big American move- 
ment of capital appears likely. to 
become greater rather than less. 
Even when an important mineral 
deposit has not been outlined but 
appears likely (viz new Steep 
Rock proposed deal), U. S. funds 
are becoming incre avail- 
able on a partnership 

To Canadian industry, the 
movement has been a very happy 
one. Whén a worthwhile deposit 
has been outlined, it hasn’t usu- 
ally been necessary to yield share 
control for production to be 
reached. Needed funds could 
probably have been secured in 
Canada, in at least some of the 
cases, but financing would prob- 
ably have required a dilution of 
equity capital which usually 
hasn't been found necessary 
under present-day type deals. 

Undoubtedly, the U. &. com. 
panies concerned find the deals 
just as. advantageous as Cana- 
dians do, finding an outlet for 
idle funds (insurarice companies) 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 
CRANES 


MONO-RAIL SYSTEMS 
J. H. Ryder Machinery 


Montreal e« Terente at anne @ Windsor 


DIAMOND GRIT 


COATED ABRASIVES 


A SPECIFIC 


TYPE FOR 


EVERY PURPOSE 


CANADA SAND PAPERS LIMITED 
= 


PRESTON 


CANADA 


TO EIGHT MILLION 


Canadian men and women have 


* = 
—F 


8,000,000 deposit accounts in 


the chartered banks—equal to 
one account for every adult. 


Banks value each depositor’s business highly 
. safeguarding your money, paying 

interest on your savings, standing ready to 

repay ... striving to retain.your confidence 


and friendship. 


Your bank manager appreciates his 
obligation to you. Ask him what is a 


banker’s first concern. 


He will answer, 


“Safeguarding the depositors’ funds,” 


For he realizes that depositors are the very 
foundation of the efficient credit process by 
which banks mobilize deposits to serve 
the needs of this working, growing, 


enterprising Canada. 
_ SPONSORED 


BY YOUR 


BANK 


{and a means 


o get needed raw 


materials su (e.g. steel com- 


es). 
This type of deal had been em- 
ployed by U. S. companies for 
some a before Canadian com- 


gore se rted toaave access, to 
se ae of U. S. insurance 
vast sums to 


tion of pipelines and other facili- | 


ties in the Near East. Investments 
= Canada and = would 
pear to r more stabil- 

ity ity both from ‘geographical and 
litical standpoints than the 


ear East. That is one reason for | 


thinking that more deals on the 
basis of Canadian-owned mineral 
d ts are likely. 

e Iron Ore Co. of Canada 
deal — combining insurance and 
steel company ‘financing, — was 
big enough and important enough 
to capture the imagination of 
Canadian mining interests and 


would take. Obviously in view 
of the very substantial resefves 
already established — and the 
excellent grade of ore — the 
company may be in line for loan 


start the trek of mining men to | finan 


New York and Washington. 

Fifteen American insurance 
companies and four Canadian in- 
surance companies are taking up 
$100 million of .a $125-million 
3%% first mortgage bond issue 
to provide the basic funds for 
the IOCO project. Five U._5. 
steel companies,. Hollinger and 
M. A, Hanna Co. are to provide 
$65 millions further through pur- 
chase of income debentures and 
common shares with additional 
funds to be provided if required. 

Ventures Ltd.; at the turn of 
the year, arranged a 10-year loan 
from the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York for $2.5 millions 
with interest at 334% and repay- 
able in annual installments. 

Ventures Ltd. associates, now 
anticipate that through various 
U. S. agencies, funds will be 
provided for production facilities 
for a number of enterprises 
—chiefly outside Canada — 
which it controls. 

Most ambitious appears to be 
the Kilembe copper-cobalt mine 
of Frobisher Ltd. located in 
Uganda, Africa which Washing- 
ton authorities are 
interested in seeing placed in 
production becatise of the current 
shortage of cobalt. It is under- 
stood that the U. S. Government 
may be willing to put up 60% of 
$20 millions required to place the 
property in production on a basis 
of 2,000-3,000 tons daily, With $3 
millions already put in the pro- 
ject, Frebisher and Rio Tinto 


Open New Ore 


Powell Rouyn 


developing new 
ore on the 1,100,- 1,400. and 1,550. 
ft. levels south of No. 2 shaft, 
declares President L. M. Keachie 
* Powell -Rouyn Gold Mines in 

a report for three months ended 

~— 31, 1950. 

new high-grade silica ore 

iioot is being opened on the 
1,100-ft. level and the down- 
ward extension of the carbonate 
type ore shoot opened on the 
1,400-ft- level at the 1,550-ft. level 
so far shows a length of 73 ft. 
averaging 0.11 oz. over 17 ft. 

A diamond-drill hole has been 
started on the 2,450-ft. level to 
determine the extension of a 
héavy sulphide zone indicated in 
an earlier drill hole put out north 
from the base of No. 2 shaft, A 
hole from the 1,500-ft. level is 
also to be drilled to explore a 
fold structure showing on surface 
which has alréady been drilled 
and which has indieated a copper 
content, 

Subject to ratification by Heva 
Gold Mines shareholders, a deal 
has been completed under which 
Powell Rouyn will develop the 
Heva mine with all profits to be 
shared equally by the two com- 
panies. Powell Rouyn engineers 
estimate that, conservatively, 
Heva reserves amount to 100,000 
tons averaging 0.25 oz. gold ex- 
clusive of 7,000 tons of dump ore. 

The agreement with Heva runs 
for 20 years and will provide an 
additional supply of ore for 
Heva’s custom milling depart- 
ment. ‘ 

Shipments to the WNoranda 
smelter reached 35,285 tons in 
the latest quarter while 6,997 tons 
of Powell ore was treated in the 
company’s own mill. After metal- 
lurgical loss, the ore had a value 
of $190,733 including the special 
allowance from Noranda Mines 
for silica content of ore. The 
company’s mill operated at near 
capacity handling 39,527 tons. 
Profits for the quarter were 
$33,260, exclusive of cost-aid, re- 
duction reflecting the greatly 
accelerated development program 
carried on. 


B. C. Iron Deposits 
Retained By Gov't 
VANCOUVER-—British Colum- 


bia has slapped a.reserve on iron 
and manganese resources. on 


Crown lands to prevent specula- 


tora from tying up legitimate pro- 
duction. 

The order-in-council under the 
Mineral Act will prevent any de- 
velopment of magnetite deposits 
not already in private hands. It 


Government officials said main 
purpose of the clamp-down is to 


prevent “nuisance staking” -by 
© speculators. “a 


cing. 

Eureka Corp., in the Ventures 
orbit, has received assurance 
from U. S. authorities that 
favorable consideration will 
likely be given to. the company’s 
application for funds for further 
development of its big lead-zinc 
occurrence in Nevada, 

There appear to be other 2p- 
erators on the horizon to whom 
U. S, money may look attractive. 
It «is understood that United 
Asbestos has given serious Ccon- 
sideration to the question of 
securing insurance comipany fi- 
nancing after sufficient, under- 
qround work has been completed 
to prove up extensive drill- 
indicated ore tonnages. 

* Golden Manitou - controlled 
Barvue Mines is contemplating a 
4,000-ton mill for its Barraute 
zinc-silver property, Several mil- 


lions of new money will be! 


4 


In the laundry where 


baby’s diapers 


washed, Nickel alloy 
: limi 

rust and verdigris 

stains because it is 


Seekin a 


Put Up Mate for ‘Mines of. f. Carindians On Co Continen 4 


'U. S. $ Value in Canada 

Daily at Noon as Reported by 
The Bank of Canada 
Week Ended Feb. 2 


Mon. $1.05 14/32 Thur. $1.05 7/32 
eee’ a: Tues. 1.05 14/32 1.05 6/32 

actively with | Wed. 1.05 14/32 vf 
Av. 1.05 11/32 


‘MODERATION 
IN ALL THINGS 
IS THE BEST OF RULES” 


PLAUTIUS 


mum req ents for those wish- 
ing to work in mines here. 
le age rangé is from 18 to 
; ight of approximately 150 
Ib. or more is specified. Medical 
standards afte those of the Cana- 
dian dmmigration authorities. 
Single men are preferred. 


needed — funds which the parent 
organization has not immediately 
available. 

If the United States wishes 
extra nickel from Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines — and this has 
been more than hinted at from 
Washington — a loan for refin- 
ing facilities in the Western 
Hemisphere would appear to be 
a logical approach to the problem. 

Noranda Mines, within the 
orbit of its associates, can no}, 
doubt find the $16-$20 millions |\, 
required to place a 5,000-ton 
daily capacity concentrator on 
the big copper property of its 
subsidiary, Gaspe Copper Mines. 
But low cost U. S. money, if 
available, might prove quite at- 
tractive to even the Noranda 

tion. 


hie Ge... wveHel 


Since the discovery of Canada’s Nickel deposits, 
hundreds of uses and vast miarkets have been 
developed for Nickel through a planned program 
of research. So Nickel is now one of our most 
important exports to the United States and other 
countries. Asa résult millions of U.S. dollars come 


rust-proof and corro- 
ston-resistant. It does 
not develop jagged 
edges, so prevents 


" fearing of the wash. 


Me te pes CRGRTIONSS NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, 


LIMITED, 


{ 
j 


$T. 


WEST, 


to Canada, which the Nickel industry uses to pay 
wages, taxes, freight, and to purchase lumber, 
machinery and supplies. 


TORONTS 
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The moment you open the door of an all-new 1951 Dodge, you’ll realize that these stylish 
new cars set a new high in comfort and safety in their price class. The big, wide-opening 
doors let you get in and out without crouching or twisting. Interiors are designed to : 
let you relax — with plenty of head, leg:and shoulder room. You sit on chair-height seats 
with a broad, safe view of the rgad through the new, wider windshield and rear window. 
The rigid steel body, finger-tip steering and “balanced” four-wheel brakes let you drive 
confidently — in safety. ms 


\ 


Your Dodge dealer invites you to drive any of these great new Dodge cars... 
-to test their comfort, smoothness and safety in traffic and on the highway. 
Let performance convince you. 


because they're Built 


DODGE REGENT 
4-Deer Sedan 


DODGE REGENT 
Club Coupe 


DODGE KINGSWAY 
There’s a new 1951 Dodge 3-Passenger Coupe 
that’s right for you, 

regardless of price levei 


In the low-price class there are the 
Dodge Kingsway 3-passenger coupe and 
2-door sedan models. Slightly higher in 
price are the longer-wheelbase Dodge 
Crusader and Regent models, club 
coupes and 4-door sedans. For town and 
country use, and special commercial pur- 
poses, Dodge also offers the all-metal 
Suburban and the New Sayoy. The finest 
Dodge is the luxurious Dodge Coronet, 
the lowest-priced car with Fluid Drive aay 
— now available with Gyro- Matic trans- 
mission as optional equipment. The 
Dodge Coronet (not illustrated) is avail- 
able as a club coupe, 4-door sedan and 
8-passenger sedan. « 
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DODGE CRUSADER 
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Big and Small—New In 


Cities, Hinterland Join 
In New Era of Growth 


By PAUL S. DEACON 


In the Province of Quebec, there’s a new 
game developing. It’s a variation of the 
old favorite, “Pin the Tail on the Donkey,” 
only this one’s called “Try to stick a pin in 
the map of Quebec without hitting a new 
industry.” 

The odds are pretty heavily weighted 
against the player. All over the province 
new enterprises are popping up, large and 
small, in cities and villages and in the vast 
hinterlands. Plotting them makes a map 
look like a lad with a fresh case of measles. 

If the pin lands in the“north, it’s likely 
to strike a new mining development, a 
power plant or a mushrooming frontier 
settlement. A hit to the south may locate 
a small workshop turning out precision 
equipment, a new textile plant, a large 
electrical goods factory. 

The game. becomes harder than ever if 
the map is dotted with the many places 
where existing industries are enlarging 
their facilities, taking on new workers, 
modernizing their machinery and equip- 
ment. The growth permeates every section 
of the province, and the increasing wealth 
being produced redounds to the benefit of 
every Canadian. 


Giant Newcomers 


Two major projects stand out probably 
more than any others when discussions 
turn to the subject of new industries in 
Quebec. One is the iron ore development 
planned on the Quebec-Labrador bound- 
ary; the other is iron and titanium project 
on the north shore of the St. Lawrence. 

These have captured the imagination of 
all Quebecers and symbolize for many the 
expansion inthe province in recent years. 
They involve expenditure of vast sums, 
the construction of new railway and ship- 
ping facilities, the establishment of new 
communities in the wilderness. 

The ilmenite-mining at Lac Tio and 
experimental production of titanium slag 
and pig iron at the electric smelter at Sorel 
have already begun. 

Preliminary construction of the 360-mile 
railway from Seven Islands to the iron ore 
deposits is under way preparatory to a 
full-scale start in the spring. Estimated 
cost of the titanium project, $30 million; of 
the iron ore development, $200 millions. 

These huge developments are helping to 
change the economic life of the province, 
and their impact will become greater as 
they approach commercial production. 

But elsewhere in Quebec, too, there are 
important schemes afoot. Some employ 
only a few men, others many hundred, 
but all are contributing to the variety and 
size of the province’s industry and to 
greater versatility in the skills of its 
workers. 


New Textiles Plants 


One of the fields in which several new 
plants are springing up, is textiles, and 
many newcomers to Quebec are included 
among them. Between 150 and 200 will be 
employed at the new $300,000 worsted mill 
at Pik Mills Ltd., Quebec City. This sub- 
sidiary of an English firm already has four 
knitting machines operating and full pro- 
duction may come by the end of the first 
quarter this year, 

At Ste. Therese, a new $500,000 viet 
plant is ‘being constructed by Blackwood, 
Morton & Sons Ltd., a subsidiary of a 
Scottish textile manufacturing company. 
Company will make Axminster carpeting 
and a small quantity of Wilton rugs, with 
operations due to get under way next fall, 
About 75-100 will be employed 

Doric Textiles Ltd. officially opened a 
new plant at St. Johns in 1950 to make 
rayon, nylon and silk fabrics,.and already 
further expansion is contemplated. About 
60 are employed there now. And at La- 
chine, Burlington Mills Hosiery Co. of 
Canada, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Burlington Mills Corp. of Greensboro, 
N.C. expects to employ 250 by the final 
quarter of this year when its new plant 
gets into full operation making circular 
and fullefashioned hosiery. 


From Plasties to Pottery 


Another new industry for the province is 
St. Regis Paper’s recently construeted 
plant at St. Johns, which has started pro- 
duction of panetyte, a plastic board. The 
new plant has a floor space of 50,000 square 
feet. 

Canadian Westinghouse is expected to 
employ 300 at a new $300,000 plant in Trois 
Rivieres. Started in July last year, the 
one-story structure is being erected on a 
20-acre site at the western end of the city 
and will have a floor space of 76,000 sq. 
ft. As many as 1,200 may be employed 
there eventually, it’s reported. 

In Quebec City, about $1 million is being 
invested in a new plant to make earthen- 
ware, with the funds being supplied by 
Canadian and Swiss interests. Plant furn- 
aces and all equipment are electric, cost 
of the equipment being reckoned at nearly 
@ quarter of a million dollars. 


Skills from Europe 


Ayrangements have been made to bring 
out technicians from Velleroy & Boch, 
Luxembourg ceramics firm, to provide 


much of the technical know-how required 
to get the plant into production. 

Skills from Europe arg the basis of new 
industries in Granby also. There, for in- 
stance, several small firms have started 
operations under one roof—the roof sup- 
plied by local capital. 

A little more than two years ago, a firm 
called B.O.P., installed itself in the building. 
In this venture, three French manufactur- 
ers pooled technicians and, to some extent, 
equipment to manufacture optical prod- 
ucts, microscopes, photographic equipment 
and precision scales, Also sharing parts of 
the plant are French, Polish and other new 
enterprisers in Canada. The latest include 
a radio equipment firm, Precision Elec- 
tronic Components Reg’d. starting out with 
a staff of 10 and General Metal Works 
Corp. which will fabricate stainless steel. 

Some European firms which have had 
only agencies or sales branches in Canada 
are now going into the manufacture of 
some of their equipment in the province. 

For instarice, Brown Boveri (Canada) 
Ltd. has operated in Canada as a branch 
sales organization for its Swiss parent 
since 1933. Prior to that, a sales agency 
handled its many lines of heavy equipment 
for generation and utilization of power. 
Seven plants are operated in Europe. 

Now the company has bought land in 
St. Johns, Que., where it plans to start a 
plant for manufacture of electrical equip- 
ment by spring and to have the factory in 
operation within a year’s time. Initial floor 
space may run about 50,000 square feet, 
an estimated 200 to be employed initially. 

No estimate of the cost of the project has 
been released by the company, although 
the investment will be “substantial.” Tech- 
nical men and instructors will be brought 
from Europe to train personnel. 

A major factor in the company’s decision 
to settle in Quebec is the great expansion 
of industry which has taken place in the 
province, particularly of the type which 
uses large quantities of electric power. 
And, of course, much of the growth which 
has occurred in the broadening provincial 
economy has been based on the tremen- 
dous resources of hydro-electric power. 
Aluminum, pulp and paper, titanium, 
chemicals—to name a few—have attained 
their present importance largely on the 
basis of the low-cost power available in 
large chunks. 


Hydro Key 


Vast sums are being spent on construc- 
tion of further large hydro-electric instal- 
lations in many parts of the province, the 
cost in several cases dwarfing the invest- 
ment in the large new projects they will 
serve. The Trenche deyelopment of 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co., for in- 
stance, will have ‘cost $40 millions when 
five of its projected six 65,000 hp units are 
all in operation late this spring (that 
includes $4 millions to build new transmis- 
sion lines to carry the power to Trois 
Rivieres). 

One of the main reasons the project went 
ahead when it did was the contract signed 
with Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp. to 
supply that company’s $13 million electric 
smelter at Sorel with 160,000 hp. Of course, 
it will also serve many other industries 
whose power consumption is much less in 
proportion to the total capital investment. 

Quebec Hydro’s 330,000 hp Beauharnois 
No. 2 development, expected to be com- 
pleted by fall, is another $40 million 
proposition. One of its first big accounts 
will be Aluminum Co. of Canada which has 
contracted for 100,000 hp starting this 
spring. This power is enabling Alcan to 
bring back into operation its wartime 
aluminum smelter at Beauharnois, Que. 
This plant will increase Alcan’s ingot 
capacity by 32,000 metric tons annually, 
the output headed for the United Kingdom 
under an agreement signed not long ago 
between the company and the U. K. 
Government, It will employ about 400. 

Alcan is also building a new power 
development of its own on the Peribonka 
River with an installed capacity of 250,000 
hp at an estimated cost of $31 millions. 
Several other developments in various 
parts of the province are nearing comple- 
tion, or are planned for the near future in 
an effort to cope with the demand for 
power. 


Established Industries 
Expand 


Outside of power and Aluminum, men- 
tion has been made mostly of projects 
involving newcomers to the province’s 
industrial family. Let's have a look now at 
some of the development being undertaken 
by companies already in the province. 

For instance, Dominion Burlington Mills, 
large maker of rayon fabrics, will start up 
a new $1.5 million plant at Sherbrooke late 
this spring, is also spending a further $1.5 
millions to expand other facilities there. 
Output will consist of filament yarn prod- 
ucts and its present mill there will make 
spun fabrics. 

Belding-Corticelli Ltd., has just olsiat 
completed installation of fine-gauge hos- 
iery mach'nes at a new plant built last year 
at Greenfield Park, across the river 
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Mills is building a new $1 million spinning 
unit at Sherbrooke. Canadian Celanese had 
a $3 million modernization and expansion 
budget last year. Consolidated Textile 
mills has built a $500,000 new mill at St. 
Hyacinthe. And there are others. 

In other fields, C-I-L has embarked on a 
$1.5 million Cellophane expansion program 
at Shawinigan Falls, brought into produc- 
tion a new polythene film plant there early 
last year and is understood to be consider- 
ing erection of a polythene flake plant, 
which would cost close to $10 millions. 
Dominion Tar & Chemical is building a 
new plant to make ethylene glycol, a two- 
year project, in Montreal East. It’s an im- 
portant part of a $5 million company 
expansion program. Merck & Co. is mar- 
keting cortisone in Canada in quantity 
following expansion of its Valleyfield 
plant. 


In pulp and paper, Richmond Pulp & 
Paper reopened. in July a newsprint mill 
formerly owned by Brompton Pulp & 
Paper; MacLaren Power initiated a $2 
million expansion and improvement pro-' 
gram at Masson, Que.; and Brown Corp., 
a $1 million modernization at La Tuque. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada is 
building a $2 million box factory at Mont- 
real. 


Also at Montreal Canadair Ltd. com- 
pleted a $2 million new unit for production 
of F-86 Sabre jet fighters. David & Frere 
are building a new $1 million biscuit 
factory. 

The list is long and the variety impres- 
sive, as will be seen from a compilation of 
some of the major projects elsewhere on 
this page. It doesn’t take, into account, 
either, the large expenditures by the 
railways (for instance, CPR’s $12 million 
hump retarder yard ‘at Montreal; CNR’s 
planned $4.5 expenditure in rebuilding of 
Bonaventure freight terminal in the same 
city, of which $1 million spent last year). 
Bell Telephone is also spending important 
sums as part of its quarter-billion dollar 
three-year construction program in Que- 
bec and Ontario. 


Defense Role 


Increasing defense needs are making 
Quebec’s expanding industry more import- 
ant than ever in Canada’s over-all indus- 
trial defense picture. Although the flow 
of defense orders hasn’t really started to 
gush yet, the impact of those already 
placed has been felt in several areas of the 
province. _ 

At Sorel, the U. S. Government has 
placed a $12 million order for naval guns, 
which together with a similar $3 million 
order from the Canadian Government, has 
meant the re-opening of the large Sorel 
industries plant and provided jobs for 
» 
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Aluminum Co. of Canada—$44.2 millions for power project, smelt- 
ers and other facilities. 


yes nt addition completed in December at Black 


Soa: & Staines Linoleum {Canada) 
Farnham. 


Belding Corticelli Ltd.—$875,000, new mill at Greenfield Park; 
eventually $1.8 millions. 


Blackwood Morton & Sons Ltd.—$500,000 new carpet plant at 
St. Therese, due for operation next fall. 


Brown Corp.—$1 million modernization at La Tuque. 


Brown-Boveri (Canada) Ltd.—New plant at St. Johns expected 
to start in spring, about 50,000 square feet and 200 employees. 


Bruck Mills Ltd.—$1 million spinning unit, Sherbrooke; $200,000 
addition completed, Cowansville. 


Burlington Mills Hosiery Co. of Canada Ltd.—New hosiery plant 
at Lachine, operation first quarter 1951, to employ 250. 


Canada & Dominion Sugar Co.—$350,000 extension, Montreal. 
Canadair Ltd.—$2 million new aircraft plant, Cartierville. 


Canadian Corduroys Ltd.—New corduroy mill at St. Hyacinthe in 
production. 


Canadian Celanese—$3 million (approx.) modernization and ex- 
pansion, Drummondville and Sorel. 


Canadian Industries Ltd.—$1.5 million cellophane expansion to be 
completed in 1952, Shawinigan Falls; possible new $8 million- 
$10 million polythene flake plant. 


Canadian Oil Cos.—$700,000 addition, Montreal. 


Canadian Schenley Lid.—New 5-story storage building under con- 
struction, Valleyfield. 


Canadian Westinghouse Co.—$300,000 lamp and appliance plant, 
Trois Rivieres. 
Carter’s Ink Co. of Canada—$175,000 extension, Montreal. 


Collins & Aikman of Canada Ltd.—$500,000 addition to textile 
plant, Farnham. 


Cie Electrique de Mont Laurier—Two 1,350 h.p. turbines due to 
start in March at its Lievre River plant. 


Congoleum (Canada) Ltd.—$300,000 extension, Montreal. 


J. H. Connor & Son Ltd.—$1 million renovation program com- 
pleted, Hull. 


Consolidated Textile Mills Ltd.—$500,000 new mill, St. Hyacinthe. 


Coertly Products Inc—New plant to make wardrobes, chests, bed- 
room furniture, 20,000 sq. ft., Montreal. 


Cresswell Roll Forming Co.—New plant at Granby, ~~ sq. ft. 
due for completion in March. 


Dominion Tar & Chemical Ce.—$5 million expansion procram for 


Ltd. — $100,000 addition, 


company, including new ethylene glycol plant in Montreal East 
due for completion within two years. 


Daly & Morin Ltd.—$125,000 addition, Lachine. . 
David & Frere Ltd—$1 million new biscuit plant, Montreal. 
Burlington Mills Ltd.—$1.5 million new plant to start 
operation in the spring, Sherbrooke. 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co.—$300,000 extension; Montreal. 


Dominion Textile Co.—$2.8 millions capital commitment for mods 
ernization to various mills. 


Electrical Products Mig. Co.—New plant, television equipment, 
100 employees, Montreal. 

Ferrum Ltd.—Possible $750,000 expansion of iron powder plant, 
Trois Rivieres. 

Fry-Cadbury Ltd.—$200,000 milk plant, Montreal. 


Gulf Pulp & Paper Co.—Plans 37,000 h.p. development, Ste. Mar- 
guerite River to serve Seven Islands and Clarke City. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada—$2 million new box factory, 
ao (Canada) Lid.—$300,000 new varnish plant, 


pisatamanes Worsted Mills Lid.—New Worsted Suiting Mill, St. 
.Hyacinthe, due for full production in first quarter, 1951. 


Iron Ore Co. of Canads—$200 million et Se a 
ee et spring. 
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These Share in Quebec’s Expansion 


Here’s a list of some of the major expansions planned, under 
way or completed in 1950 in Quebec. 


Johnston & Lazare (Canada) Lid.—$100,000 plant, Montreal. 
Le Petit Journal—$200,000 plant, Mount Royal. 


Lower St. Lawrence Power Co.—$10,000 new plant on Metis River 
under consideration. 

Lignosol Chemicals Ltd.—$1,250,000 new plant to make road bind- 
ing material from sulphite liquor, due for completion in the 
fall. 


Walter M. Lowney Co.—$500,000 extension to chocolate factory, 
Montreal. 


Maclaren Power & Paper Co.—$2,000,000 plant extension and im- 
provement program launched. 


Manicouagan Power Co.—Plans start on 336,000 h.p. power plant 
near Baie Comeau in May, 1951, with initial installation of 
56,000 h.p. unit to be completed in 1952. 


Merck & Co. Ltd.—Extension for cortisone production, Valley- 
field. 


Molson’s Brewery Ltd.—$2,100,000 on new brewhouse and extra 
two stories on top of new bottling plant, Montreal, under 
* construction. 


Monsanto (Canada) Ltd—New $225,000 chemical plant at Ville 
LaSalle completed, $850,000 plant and equipment expansion 
program for manufacturing butylated melamine and butylated 
urea plastic resins. 


Montreal Coke & Mfg. Co.—$800,000 modernization program at 
gas mfg. plant, Ville LaSalle. 


National Breweries Ltd—New bottling plant, almost completed, 
Montreal. 


Northern Quebec Power Co.—34,500 h.p. extension to Quinze River 
power plant, expected in operation by March, 1951. 


Olympia Textiles Lid—New corduroy ‘plant at Granby. 
L. H. Packard & Co.—$350,000 new plant, Montreal. 


Pembroke Electric Light Co—Completion of first 3,000 h.p. unit 
at Waltham plant expected shortly, with second of same size 
later in 1951. 


Perkins Paper Products Ltd.—$175,000 new plant completed Sept, 
1950, St. Laurent. 


Pollock Bros. & Co.—$160,000 factory, Mount Royal. 


Pik Mills Ltd.—$300,000 new worsted mill, possibly in full pro- 
duction by end of first quarter, 1951, Quebec City. 


Premier Paper Box Co.—$460,000 new plant, Montreal. 


Price Bros. & Co. Lid.—$i10 million, 60,000 h.p. hydro-electric 
power development on Shipshaw River proposed. 

Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp.—$30 million ilmenite ore develop- 
ment at Sorel and Allard Lake expected to be in full produc- 
tion in 1952. 

Ralston Purina Co.—$100,000 extension to seed plant, Montreal. 

St. Lawrence Ceramics Litd—New plant for producing ceramic 
products, 20,000 sq. ft., Quebec City. 

St. Lawrenee Dry. Decks Lid.—New floating dry dock for Mont- 
real. 

St. Pog ane (Canada) Ltd.—New panelyte plant, 50,000 sq. ft, 


santa > Sookie Ltd.—$150,000 extension to jute and cotton bag 
manufacturing plant, completed, further $70,000 to start in 
spring, Montreal. 

Shawinigan Water & Power Co.—$40 million 325,000 hp. power 
development at Trenche on St. Maurice River expected to be 
in full production by late spring, 1951. 

Shell Oil Co.—$200,000 maintenance shop, Montreal. ; 

Shipping Containers Ltd.—$230,000 new plant, St. Laurent. 


Singer Manufacturing Co.—Large extension to present building, 
St. Johns. 


Smith, Kline & French Inter-Amer. Corp. Lid. — $170,000 new 
plant, St. Laurent. 

Sterling Clothing Lid.—$200,000 new plant, Montreal. 

Stuart Biseuit Co—$200,000 expansion of plant, Montreal. 

Jack Victor & Sons Lid.—$450,000 new factory, Montreal. 

Wendeli Mimerals Lid.—New plant for manufacturing raw and 
colored roofing granules. : 

Workman Bag Co.—New plant for manufacturing jute and cotton 
bags, 25,000 sq. ft., Montreal. 
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From Seven Island dock... . 





Quebec-Labrador Resources 
To Aid Steel Production 


Quebec’s iron ore industry is) financing is being arranged. Cost 
still in the making, but already| would be some $250 millions and 
it is affecting economic planning| capacity one million tons of steel 


in North America. 


a year. Backers of ‘this project 


From both the United States|have long looked on Quebec- 
and Canada, lately, have come|Labrador as a logical source of 
announcements of tremendous|SUPply and are said to have urged 
expenditures to be made to boost that iron ore could be brought 
America’s capacity for manufac- cheaply by water from there. 


turing steel, easily the most im- 


With roughly two tons of iron 


portant single material in ahy/|ore needed to make a ton of pig 


defense program. 


iron, these two projects together 


Included in the list are some|COUld spell a 4-million-ton an- 
who regard the huge Quebec-| ual market for IOCO. When it’s 
Labrador iron ore deposits of Iron|Temembered that the Canadian 
Ore Co. of Canada (IOCO), 360|/devélopment is going ahead on 
miles north of Seven Isles, Que., the basis that 10 million tons of 
as natural sources of supply.|°re will be marketed a year 
Many eyes have, accordingly,| initially, this is a healthy addi- 
once again become riveted on this/ tion to possible markets. 


major project, where develop- 


Under present conditions, fairly 


ment by the Canadian Hollinger | Substantial Atlantic seaboard or 
interests and six American steel| °Verseas markets are very im- 
companies swung into high gear| portant to the Quebec-Labrador 


late in 1950. 


development. Ore could be ship- 


Possible Atlantic seaboard mar-| Ped, through a longer shipping 
kets, which do not depend ori con- | Season than on the St. Lawrence, 
struction of the St. Lawrence sea-|in large economica] ore-carriers 
way (as do many of those in| from Seven Isles to Atlantic coast 
the inland steel producing areas) | Ports. 


have been broadened consider- 


The Inland Markets 


ably by two announcements from} Economical iron ore shipment 


the U.S. 


requires large ore-carriers and, 


First came from National Steel| westward on the St. Lawrence, 
Corp. Plans for a new. 1-million | there’s still the bottleneck of low- 


ton annual capacity steel] plant|draught canals 


running from 


were announced, to be built about} Montreal ta Prescott preventing 
10 miles south of Camden, New| continuous. shipment from, Seven 
Jersey. National, one of the back-|Isles to the upper lake ports in 
ers of the IOCO project, stated| this, way. Without the Seaway, 
that ore for the new furnaces|only a very small tonnage~of 


will definitely.be brought from 
the Quebec-Labrador fields, 
The other was U. S. Govern- 
ment approval of accelerated 
amortization rates on another big 
steel plant proposed for the New 
London-Waterford area of Con- 
necticut. Reports from the U. S. 


- are that the mill, long pushed by 





local interests in the area, would 
be built by New England Steel 


ore canbe movéd economically 
through the present canal — some 
2-2.5 million tons as return cargo 
in small ships bringing grain to 
Montreal through the locks. 
The rest would have to be 
transferred to railway cars at 
Montreal, sent to Prescott, and 
shipped from there by large eco- 
nomical; boats through the lakes 
to the heart of the American and 


Development Corp. and that RFC! Canadian steel producing centres. 
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This latter method would be very 
expensive. 

Even with the two prospective 
new plants, coastal markets for 
IOCO ore are still relatively 
small. Historically, the giant U. S. 
steel industry has grown up in 
the great coal-wealthy areas 
around Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land. Iron ore has been provided 
largely by the fabulous: Mesabi 
ranges of Minnesota, shipped 
down the Great Lakes system in 
large ore-carriers. The great bulk 
of North America’s steel manu- 
facturing plants, therefore (one 
estimate is 80%) lies inland. 

The only really large existing 
consumer on the eastern coast is 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., at Spar- 
rows Point, ‘Maryland, which al- 
ready has a dependable source of 
iron ore in Chile and is installing 
facilities in. Venezuela. 

To hit the inland market really 
economically with big supplies of 
Quebec-Labrador ore requires the 
Seaway. It’s with the hope that 
it will be built that IOCO backers 
have set 20 million tons a year as 
their ultimate production target. 
Recently, President Truman ask- 
ed Congress once again to speed 
work on this Vitally important 
project. Possibly it will be built 
by 1955, the time scheduled for 
iron ore to’start flowing from the 
Canadian deposits. 


Property Outlook 

If it is, it’s expected there’d 
be no difficulty in marketing 
huge quantities in the big U. S. 
steel centres. Here are some 
reasons why. 

To the end of 1950, over 400 
million tons of high-grade ore had 
bétn drilled and proven on both 
the Labrador and Quebec con- 
cessions, with prospects that very 
large additional tonnages would 
be found with more exploration. 
At the close of 1949, this total 
had been 358 millions with a 
breakdown showing 57% to be 
top-grade Bessemer ore (under 
0.045% phosphorous) running 


about 60%, iron. Another 31% was 
non-BeSsemer containing 57%- 
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For 360-mile railway north. 


granted on the two companies’ 
concessions. 

With financing details com- 
pleted, contract for the railway, 
to be operated by another sub- 
sidiary, Quebee North Shore & 
Labrador Railway Co, was 
awarded and work got under way 
in late fall. Schedule calls for 
completion of the railway in 1954, 
with ore shipments starting in 
1955 and reaching a 10 million 
tons a year rate shortly there- 
after. Steel supplies for the whole 
development have been assured, 
it is stated. . : 

What's Being Done 

This winter, much equipment 
will be distributed along the 
route, airstrips will be built at 
intervals, and tunnels blasted, so 
that actual construction of the 
railway can really get going in 
the spring. 

The first 100 miles of the route 
will be the toughest, with a lot 
of tunneling and heavy rock cuts 
to be made in the first few miles 
to reach the height of land 1,900 
ft. above the St. Lawrence level. 
After that’s finished, the going 
will be much easier, with nearly 
level land right up to Knob Lake. 
Construction of this latter sec- 
tion is expected to proceed at 
about a mile a day. 

While the railway will take by 
far the biggest slice of the $200 
millions—an estimated $115-$120 
millions—another big job to be 
done is in the terminal area at 
Seven Isles. Here, .large per- 
manent docks must be built, 
plus extensive ore handling and 
shipping equipment. 


58% iron, while 12%,was man- 
ganiferous ore (containing 7.55% 
to 7.98% manganese) averaging 
50% iron, which commands an 
extra premium. So the ore. is 
there, high grade and in large 
quantities, with . thousands of 
square miles of favorable area yet 
to be explored. 

In addition, mining wil] be a 
completely ‘open-pit opération, 
permitting a high degree of mech- 
anization and low costs. Also, the 
ore itself is all “direct shipping 
ore” — that is, it can be taken 
from the ground and shipped di- 
rect to steel companies, without 
intervening treatment such as is 
necessary with the large taconite 
deposits of the Lake Superior area 
that are beginning to be tapped. 

Another big reason is that the 
great Mesabi deposits of open-pit, 
direct shipping ore are being 
rapidly depleted. For over 50 
years, they’ve been the bulwark 
behind much of America’s indus- 
trial ‘growth but two world wars 
and the tremendous surge of in- 
dustrial growth and activity have 
given them quite a beating. At 
present rates of consumption, it’s 
estimated they'll only last pos- 
sibly another 15-20 years, So, as- 
suming long-term requirements 
for steel will at least equal cur- 
rent levels, new sources of iron 
ore supply are essential. 

There are big untapped deposits 
other than the Quebec-Labrador 
ones, of course. In Venezuela, 
United States Steel Corp. has 
proved over a billion tons of high- 
grade iron ore from which it will 
draw. And, in the Lake Superior 
area, as stated, there are esti- 
mated to be, billions of tons of 
low-grade taconite, containing 
around 27% iron, which can be 
made suitable for steel manufac- 
turing by an intermediate step 
of concentration. These two, plus 
Quebec-Labrador, are expected 
to play increasingly important 
roles in the next few years as 
the pattern of iron ore supply 
gradually is forced to shift from 
the Mesabi high-grade deposits. 

Other points strengthening 
IOCO’s competitive position are 
its nondependence on ocean ship- 
ping lanes in time of war, if, 
again, the Seaway were built, 
and the fact that the distance 
from Seven Isles to Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, via the St. Lawrence, 
is almost exactly the same as that 
from Duluth, shipping point for 
Mesabi ores, to the lower lake 


ts. ‘ 

Financing the Project 

Reflecting all these factors, 
Canadian and U. S. interests are 
betting some $200 millions that 
the project will be a _ success. 
That’s the amount estimated to 
be necessary to bring the Quebec- 
Labrador deposits into produc- 
tion, including the cost of a 360- 
mile railway from Seven Isles to 
Knob Lake (the heart of the de- 
posits), railway rolling stock, 
shipping and handling facilities 
at Seven Isles, mining equipment, 
townsites, etc. Financing arrange- 
ments were completed last fall 
and work in readying the pro- 
ject for production got under way 
toward the end of the year. 
To develop, mine and market 
the huge reserves, Iron Ore Co. 
of Canada was formed in late 
1949. It is controlled by the Cana- 
dian Hollinger interests — Hol- 
linger Consolidated Gold Mines 
and its subsidiaries, Hollinger 
North Shore Exploration Co. and 
Labrador Mining & Exploration 
Co. — and six American steel 
companies — Armco Stee] Corp., 
Hanna Coal & Ore Corp., Na- 
tional Steel Corp., Republic Steel 
Corp., Wheeling Steel Corp. and 
Youngstown Sheet. & Tube Co. 
Management of the operation is 
supervised by Hollinger-Hanna 
Ltd., owned equally by. Hollinger 
Consolidated and Hanna, for a fee 
of 10c a ton on all iron ore and 
specialties sold by IOCO. 

Final financing arrangement 
concluded last fall, which, from 
all available records, was by far 
the largest initial program for 
a mining project in Canada’s his- 
tory, were as follows: 















































and heavy payrolls—of prosperous farming, 1 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 
_ SINCE 1901 


\ 
The combined experience of a quarter century as RAIL and 
STEAMSHIP. official, PAPER MILL TRAFFIC MANAGER and 
EXPORTER were co-ordinated in 


GUY TOMBS LIMITED (est. 1921 )} 


DAVIE TRANSPORTATION LTD. (est. 1936). 
Donnacona — New York — Montreal 


GUY TOMBS MARINE SERVICES LTD. (est. 1946) 


Gatineau — New York — Montreal 


Air, Steamships, Rail, Bus, Hotels, Tour Operators 


GUY TOMBS, PRESIDENT L. C. TOMBS, VICE-PRESIDENT 





TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


TRAVEL AGENTS 





1105 & 1111 BEAVER HALL HILL 


Currently, the company states, 
construction is moving along 
right on schedule. It’s reported 
that some 500 men have already 
been taken on and that, by spring, 
2,000-2,500 will be at work on 
the railway with another 500 on 
the permanent docks. Rail-laying 
is expected to be well advanced 
by next fall. 

Power Outlook 

While the present power re- 
quirements of the development 
are’ small, there’s a wealth of 
potential hydro-electric resources 
in the area. Seventy miles away 
at Eaton Canyon on the Kani- 
apiskau River is a potential of 
500,000 hp, while 200 miles away, 
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You can’t afford to overlook ZONE 2! Stretching eastward from the 
Montreal and Ottawa Valley districts, ZONE 2 is|a region of major industries 
ining and lumbering 

communities. It contains more than half the province's French-language 
population . . . retail sales exceed one-half billion dollars every year. 
ZONE 2’s 1,571,268 French-speaking customers are eagerly responsive when 
approached in their own language and media—in the newspapers of 
their choice. Advertising in “outside” dailies misses this important half of 
the market—overflow circulation is negligible. To build your full sales 
potential in Québec Province, you must reach ZONE 2—and the best way to 
do that is through these alert, progressive newspapers that 
saturate the thriving urban areas, blanket the entire ZONE. 


ZONE|2. 
DAILIES 














at Grand Falls on the Hamilton 
River is another site with a 1.5 
hp. potential. Right now, Labra- 
dor Mining & Exploration has 
under consideration development 
of the Menihek Rapids on the 
Ashuanipi River, with an initial 
installed capacity of 15,000 hp. 


Actual readying of the ore de- 
posits will be started in 1953 and 


| Freight Forwarders—Steamship Agents 


MONTREAL 





The ore deposits themselves 
lie in what is called the “Labrador 
Trough,” similar, geologically, to 
the Mesabi Range. On the Mesabi, 
the area of favorable rock is about 
110 miles long and 1-5 miles wide, 
with a productive zone about 70 
miles long. In the Quebec- 
Labrador area, the Trough is 
about 350 miles long and 40 miles 





wide, running from the head- 
waters of the Hamilton River to 
beyond the, Koksoak River. Its 
formations contain thick beds of 
high-grade iron ore, total dimen- 
sion of which are not yet known. 
The productive zone has already 
been found to be 90 miles long, 


(Continued on page 34) 


it’s hoped that two or three mil- 
lion tons of ore will be shipped 
out in the summer of 1954, when 
the railway is in operation. Min- 
ing is expected to be carried on 
for about six months of the year 
and 60,000-70,000 tons mined and 
hauled to Seven Isles daily dur- 
ing this seaso: 





ZONE 2 DAILIES 


GIVE FULL COVERAGE 
Le Soleil and L’Evénement-Journal 


Total Net Paid Circulation 118,529° 


QUEBEC CITY. Also, lower St. Ldwrence 
“nd Gaspe; industrialized Chicoutimi- 
Saguenay; mineral-rich Northern Québec. 


Le Nouvelliste 


Total Net Paid Circulation 25,111° 
TROIS RIVIERES. Also, Cap de la 
Madeleine; south shore St. Lawrence; St. 
Maurice Valley lumber and pulp region, 


industrial. Shawinigan Falls and Grand’ 


Mére. ’ 
La Tribune 

Total Net Paid Circulation 19,974° 
SHERBROOKE. Also, wealthy agricul- 
tural and industrial Eastern Townships 
region, including large summer colenies 
and resort hotels. 
*163,614—Combined Net Circulation of 
ZONE 2's threg papers A.B.C. fourth 
quarter of 1950. 
For brochure fully describing this rich 
heart of the Quebec market, write, ‘phone 
or wire to: R 
A. H. Toppin, Room 636, 67 Yonge 
Street, Toronto 1, Tel EMpire 4-6922. 





LE SOLEIL = 6 Nouvelliste LA TRIBUNE , 


‘ Québec City 


Trois Rividres Sherbrooke 
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Here Are Growing Quebec Cities 


Greater M aritreal 


Population (est.) .... 1,540,000 
Building Permits 
(Ine, suburbs) No. Value 
1949 ........++0 7,595 $69,200,000 
1950 covcccccese Gee 15,000,000 
Large-scale industrial expan- 
sion, both from Canadian and 
foreign firms, big housing devel- 


+ 

Building permits up two or-three times in value over 
over those of 1949—new industries and expansions, new 
stores, schools, hospitals and homes—that’s the record 
of many Quebec communities for 1950. With the co- 
operation of Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade 
and. municipal officials, The Financial Post reports in 
this issue on the growth and prospects of a number of 


these communities. 


opments, rapid strides in com-|. 


mercial, institutional and public 
works construction—all left their 
imprint last year on the growth 
table of Canada’s largest met- 
ropolis, Montreal. 

This year, it’s forecast that in- 
dustrial expansion will continue 
hitting its high 1950 levels. 
In residential construction, it’s 

thought that 

demand for 

housing will 

be even 

higher but 

that actual 

construc- 

tion’ will be 

about the 

same or even 

maybe 

slightly low- 

er, due to 

shortages of 

steel and 

B cther build- 

ing mate- 

rials, During 

‘ 1950, 12,000 

ne aditiee 

al dwelling units were added to 

Montreal and district’s housing 

accommodation, up 2,000 from 
1949’s 10,000 units. 


Here are some of the major 
building programs under way at 
the moment. 

In the housing field, several 
major projects costing over $1 
million each, including: 108 semi- 
detached units by Louis Donolo 
Inc., $1 million; 210 semi-detach- 
ed units in Montreal North by 
Central Mortgage &:+ Housing 
Corp., $1.7 millions; 22 apartment 
houses and 100 duplexes by 
Gerard Daneau, $2.4 millions; 
44 apartment houses by A. Beau- 
parlant, $1.766 millions; 200 resi- 
dences by Greenfield Home 
Development, $1.5 millions; 36 
double duplexes by Westhill 
Construction Co., $1 million; 190 
duplexes by Proulx & Freres, 
$2.6 millions; 84 semi-detached 
units and 200 cottages at St. 
Michel by Louis B. Maghill, $2.2 
millions; 16 apartment houses in 
Montreal east by Westmore 
Reg’d., $1 million; 146 bungalows 
by Continental Housing Corp., 
$1 million; 100 duplexes by W. 
Delormiers, $1 million; ‘and some 
others in various areas. 

Industrial expansion in Mont- 
real cOvers a wide range of manu- 
facturing. production. A sample 
of the projects under construction 


INSTANT 


MOL LULA 


multiplies 


MANPOWER 


ELECTRO-VOX systems are easy 
to operate, they give vital 
services and reduce costs .as 
ELECTRO-VOX systems 


immediate 


well. 
ensure intercom- 
munication with all depart- 
ments or any individual in your 
erganization. Nation - wide 
ELECTRO-VOX has 
trained installers and service 


men, a policy of undivided 


responsibility. 


* 
MAIL THE COUPON FOR PULL PARTICULARS 


factory- 


Sc: eee ee eee. a 


j _ ELECTRO-VOX INC. 

| 2222 Onterie St. East Montreal 
i Plqnse send the facts on how ELECTRO- 
1} VOX" con our company. 


on 
seve money fer 


the ehd of 
950 includ- 
ed a $500,- 


000 addition|of Canada; member, Board of 


to the Wal- 

ter M. Low- 

ney Co, a 

$1 million 

CNR exten- 

sion to its 

car shop, a 

new $1 mil- 

lion plant 

‘for Hinde & 

Dauche 

Paper Co., a 

new $500,000 

- re or 
avid 

Bae, ontty Frere, (bis- 

cuit manufacturers) and a new 

$460,000 factory for Premier 

Paper Box Co, These were only 

some of a’long list of new plants 

or additions that were mush- 

rooming up in'the whole Mont- 

real area at the close of the year, 

with more in the offing for 1951. 

One of the highlights of Mont- 

real’s industrial growth in the 

last five years has been the in- 

creasing number of branch plants 

set up by United States and 

European manufacturers. While 

some are carrying on operations 

ot in space 

rented or 

bought from 

other firms, 

many have 

built new 

plants. Here 

are some of 

the branch 

plants estab- 

lished in the 

Montreal 

area by U.S. 

and Foreign 

firms in the 

five 


growth 

in this field 

Mr. Gratton ou’ tebe 
place in the last two years. 

Sir George Godfrey & Partners 
(Canada) Ltd. of Middlesex, Eng. 
(blower manufacturers) have set 
up a plant in Lachine and are 
already considering further ex- 

i Sanvik Steel Co. of 


Decar. Chemi¢al Co. of Pitts- 


a past president of the: Canadian 
Construction Association; past 
chairman, Engineering Institute 


Trustees, Queen’s University; 
member executive committee, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce; 
Governor, Montreal General 
Hospital and director, Grace Dart 
Home Hospital. 


Greater Quebec 


Population, 205,000, with sub- 
urbs, 302,257. 


Building Permits 


No. Value 
1949 ...... 879 $8,318,878 


1950 1,004 12,702,748 


In the last five years 67 new 
industrial enterprises have sprung 
up in Quebec City through the aid 
of its Industrial Commission, pro- 
viding work for nearly 4,000 em- 
ployees, 


These include abattoirs, oil, 
cement, saws, children’s wear, 
brick, refrigerators, boilers, ter- 

razzo and 
tiles, hides, 
furniture, 
soap, auto- 
washing, 
tanners, 
pipes, shoes, 
marble, elec- 
trical appar- 
atus, steel- 
ware, cloth- 
ing, glass, 
paint, sani- 
tary ware, 
tobacco, 
farm imple- 
ments, heat- 
ing, food, 
candies and 
chocolate, 


flour, leather. 


Latest figures show there are 
377 manufacturing establishments 
employing 13,583 paying wages of 
$20,582,906 and a yearly produc- 
tion of $98,494,544, 


Many Quebec firms have a 
long history. The Holt-Renfrew 
establishment has been there 
ince 1834, the Quebec Chronicle- 


*| Telegraph .(1764), i 


burgh, cleanser manufacturers; | (1817), Boswell Brewery (1844), 
Pilkington Tiles (Canada) Ltd. of | B- Houde &Grothe (1841), 


Manchester, Eng., tile manufac- 
turers, and 
many more, 
In the 
commer- 
cial, institu 
tional an 
public works : 
fields, too,s 
new devel 
opment 
have been: 
setting a 
stiff pace. A 
few exam- 
ples under 
way in each 
of the three 
divisions 
were as fol- 
lows: 
Commercial—Canadian Nation- 
al Railways, $1 million office 
building; J. R. Dansereau mer- 
chants hardware, $1.1 million ex- 
hibition mart; Montreal Pipe Line 
Co., $15 million construction of 
oil pipe line, Portland, Me., to 
Montreal; Woodhouse & Co., 
$600,000 showrooms at St. Laur- 
ent; Frank Levasseur & Co., $500,- 


Mr. Mooney 


Another major development in 
the Quebec City area is construc- 
tion of the “University City,” new 
site of Laval University, in the 
suburb of Sillery. One building, 
housing the Mines and Forestry 
faculties, is now in use and is 
balued at about $1.8 millions; a 
second building under construc- 
tion which will house the Medical 
School will cost $2 millions. A 
third, to be started in the spring, 
will cost, with outbuildings, about 
$5 millions. Purchase of land and 
construction of sidewalks, 
avenues and public services have 
cost about $2.5 millions to date. 


Last year there were large sums 
spent on municipal expansion in- 
cluding: new roads, $500,000; 
schools, $1,504,574; hospital and 
public associations, $284,600; 
health and protection, police and 
fire services, $1,588,384; water 
works, $394,600; for other public 
needs, $1 million. 


Housing expansion continued, 
427 buildings containing 1,049 
dwelling units. Another 93 units 
were made available through 


000 warehouse; Drummond Hold-| transformation of existing houses, 


ings, $650,000 office building. 

Institutional—Protestant Board 
of School Commissioners, $1.4 
million school; Soeurs Grises, $5 
million hospital; 
million ‘ clubhouse; Protestant 
School board; $1.8 million high 
school; Peres Franciscains, $1 
million monastery, church, school; 
R. C. Parish of St. Joseph, $600,- 
000 church; Religeuses Dominic- 
aines, $700,000 orphanage; Catho- 
lic School Commission, $650,000 
school; new $10 million ~ Ste. 
Justine Hospital; University of 
Montreal, $4 million hospital and 
nurses home. 

Public works — Societe des 
Artisans, $3.5 million public 
building; City of Montreal, $850,- 
000 watermains; Quebec hydro, 
$5 million office and warehouse; 
CBC, . $350,000 extension to 
studios; City of Montreal $1 mil- 
lion pumping station; City of 
Montreal, $800,000 sewers. 

Two of the most active trade 
bodies in Canada blend their 
forces to play a large role in 
guiding and pushing further ex- 
pansion of the Montreal area. 
They are the Montreal Economic 
& Tourist Development bureau, 
directed by Valmore Gratton and 
George S. Mooney, and the Mont- 


real Board of Trade, headed by, 


President John B. Stirling, with 
H. C. Beatty as general manager. 

Stirling, 61, is a bear for work 
in all sorts of organizations to do 
with community and public wel- 
fare. He’s an engineer by trade, 
having nearly 40 years in the 
business since graduation from 


Queen’s University in 1911. Ex-| Shareholders’ equity 
} cept for four “Siees & 


after he grad and a stint 


Engineers in 
ese asepeecsonenes eesseces ae | prance Pe 1916 to 1918, he’s 
ehine : : 7 ith 
VE G. M. Cape & Co., Mon 
*. 17-2-51 b/ engineers. and contractors, of 


which he is now president. He’s 





| bringing the 1950 total to 1,142 


additional dwelling units for the 
city. Industrial Commissioner 
Armand Viau estimates there is 


YMCA, $1.35) still a shortage of 2,300 units, but 


prospects for next year are de- 
pendent. partly on the restric- 
tions which may come with the 
defense program. Otherwise pros- 
pects for 1951 are for a year much 
like the one just ended, Mr. Viau 
ays, 


Real Rondeau, 42, president of 
the Board of Trade, takes part in 
many activities in the city, is a 
partner in Boulanger, Fortier & 
Rondeau,, chartered accountants. 
Past director of junior board of 
trade; past president Quebec sec- 
tion, Chartered Accountants In- 
stitute; member Rotary, Garnison 
and Orleans golf clubs, 


Roger Vezina is 41, became 
general manager of Board of 
Trade last year. A lawyer by pro- 
fession, he came to Board of 
Trade in 1946 as secretary. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


INDUSTRIAL MORTGAGE & 
TRUST CO., Sarnia, Ont., net profit 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1950, 
amounted to $70,749, up 8.38% from 
the previous year’s $65,281. Volume 
of business transacted. in all depart- 
ments continued to show the usual 

iy increase throughout the year, 
President John Cowan states. 

Annual meeting will be’ Feb. 6, 
1951. 

‘ 1950 1”9 
Liabs. to etc.* $7,255,017 
public, ; $7 ores ses 


Miges. & sis. agree, 3,233,500 2,870,252 
Sn panies = s3,790 9,013 
assetss ..... 5.072359 4, 


} 
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Sherbrooke 


Population 51,009 (53,000 esti- 
mated 1951). . 
3 Building Permits 

‘No.° Value 

$1,171,550 
SOOO cicenccuees 5,646,753 

Over $7 million construction is 
slated for Sherbrooke in 1951. 
Major projects include: 

New Dominion Burlington 
Mills plant, $1,500,000. 

- Bruck Silk Mills plant addition 
for production of new rayon 
fabrics, $1 million. ~ 

City underground sewers, etc., 


000. . 
In 1950, 450 new homes were 
built and this year’s total is 


over- 
all activity 
for the year 
is expected 
to set a new 
high. 
The city 
‘ built a 
Mr. Gaudreau _ ¢ 750,000 
‘ bridge last 
year. 
Outstanding, feature of the 


city’s industries is the heavy con-. 


centration of textile industries 
supplying rayon, nylon and cot- 
ton fabrics and clothing. 

One new company: has started 
operations in Sherbrooke, 
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PULP AND PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 
___ MANUFACTURERS OF 

NEWSPRINT PAPER 

UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 
:ACHED Sl 


PAPER BOARD 


DAILY CAPACITY 750 


TONS NEWSPRINT, 


150 TONS UNBLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 


AND 80. TONS 
e 


PAPER BOARD 


Owns timber limits on Bersimis, Sault-au-Cochon, and Montmorency Rivers, Que- 
bec; owns and operates mill at Quebec City containing four large newsprint machines, 
one sulphite pulp drying machine and a cylinder board machine. 


OFFICES AT QUEBEC CITY | 
Direct Communication With Both Canadian Railways 


Seal-Dri Sportswear Co. manu- 
facturing waterproof garments, 
employing 18. : 
Principal industries are: Austin 
Glove Mfg., glove makers, 127 
employees; Bruck “Mills, nylon 
fabrics, 265; Canadian Fairbanks- 
Morse, scales, balances, 191; 


Canadian Ingersoll-Rand, mining 


machinery, 897; Canadian Pacific 
Railway Shops,' locomotive re- 
pairs, 255; Canadian Sturdy 
Chain Co. jewelry, 166; Carnation 
Company, evaporated milk, 93. 


PRIVATELY OWNED W 


Classon Knitting Mi 
lingerie, 96; Dominion B 
Mills, rayon fabrics, 484; Domin- 
ion Textile Co., rayon, cotton and 
rayon-cotton goods, 1096; Julius 
Kayser Co., stockings, $17; Orient 
Hosiery, stockings, 475; Panther 
Rubber Co. rubber goods, 282; 
Paton Mfg. Co.,. ‘woolen goods, 
535; S. Rubin Ltd., clothing, 388; 
Sheer Silk Hosiery, | stockings, 
122;, Sherbrooke achineries 
Ltd., machine shop, 112; Super- 
heater Co., heaters,| 283; La 


rayon, 


HARF AT TIDEWATER 


f 


Tribune, newspaper, commercial 


lington | printing, 244. 


Key industrial figure-and civic 
leader is L. A. Gaudreau, ‘newiy 
elected president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. A real estate agent, 
he is co-owner of the Union 
Hotel; associated with.a syndicate 
which owns the largest business 
building in the city, the Con- 
tinental building; a director and 
vice-president of the Sheer Silk 
Hosiery Mills and honorary mem- 
ber of the 54th Regiment Officers’ 


Mess and ‘a member of the Social 
Club. i 

He has been a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce twice and 
last year was vice-president. 

Born in Notre-Dame de Ham in 
the Eastern Townships, he 
studied in Arthabaska, Sher- 


brooke and Montreal where. he: - »--~ 


was admitted to law school. From 
clerk to the Superior Court in 
Sherbrooke he rose to assistant 
then sheriff of the St. Francis 
District. 


THREE “BRAND NAME” 2udéding Products 
For Lifetime ‘DRY WALL” CONSTRUCTION 


RIGID INSULATING PRODUCTS 


if you plan to build, investigate the economies of 
TEN/TEST Insulating Sheathing. These 5%” thick, 
4' x 9 Panels are asphalt coated on both sides 


and all edges to protect your structure from mois- 


ture penetration. The large, rigid panels are easily 


and quickly applied, greatly reducing labor costs, 


and with a minimum of waste. 


Insulating Panels * 


Asphalt Sheathing 


V-Notch Plaster Base 


Ornamental Panels * 


Ornamental Mouldings 


Decorative Ceiling Tile 


Roof Insulation o 


Refrigerator Insulation 


” 


MODERN DECORATIVE PANELS 


Made from exploded wood chips into smoother, 


stronger hardboards. 


Presdwood 


is ideal for 


interior panelling, cupboards and built-ins . . 4 


Temprtile provides attractive kitchens and bath- 


rooms 


. « « Quartrboard is economical partitioning 


and a resilient floor underlay . . . Tempered 


Presdwood is specially treated to resist moistur 


and makes an ideal exterior siding . . . Leather 


wood for smart panelling effects. 


Presdwood ©@ Tempered Presdwood © Qua 
Black Tempered Presdwood 


leatherweod @ 


Tempered Flooring 


© Temprti 


Finish interiors with this rich, deeply grained par 
plywood. The smooth, velvety surface can be le 
in its natural color and varnished, or stained to 


simulate practically any type of wood treatment 


possible. Furniture, built-ins and cupboard doors 


are practical and permanent when made with IP. 


Birch Plywood. 


| 


| 


IP. Plywood Products include 


Birch © Basswood ¢@ 


Oak 


© Etim -@ Ash 


Long or Short grain.ponels up to 4 in width 
end 8’ in length. 


“TEN/TEST", “MASONITE” and “IP. Hardwood Plywoods” are registered trademarks that signify that 
international Fibre Board, Limited, Masonite Company of Canada Ltd., and International Plywoods - 
Limited ore the sources of the products. 
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FOR FREE SAMPLES—detailed information and technical data, write Dept. F.P. 


INTERNATIONAL 


57 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 


GATINEAU, QU.<BEC 


‘ 


FIBRE BOARD & PLYWOOD SALES LIMITED 


1624 ST. CATHERINE ST. W., MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Hydro-Electrie Power) 


New Records 
In Output 
Meet Demands 


Quebec’s giant hydro - electric 
power industry, which has spark- 
ed the province’s past economic 
development, and is a leader in 
its present expansion, continued 
to take big development strides 
in 1950. 

New records in output were 
set, large additional generating 
facilities came into operation, 
new transmission lines were 
built, others extended, further 
extensions of rural electrification 
were made, links added to the 
province’s co-ordinated transmis- 
sion grid system. Capital invest- 
ment in power resources soared. 

Quebec, with the world’s high- 
‘est per capita power production 
(6,600 kwh. in 1949, against 4,700 
in Norway, its closest competitor 
for this distinction), had harness- 
ed, by the end of 1950, 6,373,397 
hp. This was over 50% of Can- 
ada’s total installed capacity of 
12,654,835 hp. 

It w&s also about 40% of the 
estimated potential power re- 
sources of the province, Of the 
remaining 10 million hp, says 
Dr. Huet Massue, engineer 
economist of Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co., about half is to be 
found within economical trans- 
mission distance of the heart of 
the province (250 miles), and is 
capable of being developed at 
prohshlv the lowest cost of any 
installation in Canada. So there’s 
lots of room left for further ex- 
* pansion. 

The strategic location of water 
power in Quebec, the dependable 
flow of its rivers, the availability 
of huge storage reservoirs (built 
in large part by the province), 
the generally low cost of de- 
velopment of the various power 
plants and, above all, the bold 
spirit of initiative shown by 
private enterprise, he says, are 
the factors contributing most to 
the progress of the hydro-elec- | 
tric industry in Quebec. 


Power and Industry 


These assets haye been the 
driving force behind much of 
Quebec’s growth. Ample sup- 
plies of cheap power} plus forest 
wealth, have led to establishment 
of the biggest. slice of Canada’s 
pulp and paper industry in Que- 
bec; they have been directly 
responsible for Quebec’s huge 
aluminum industry. For example, 
it’s estimated that a mechanical 
installation of 100 hp is needed to 
produce one ton of newsprint 


Typical Quebee power plant in the wilds—Shawinigan Water 
and Power's Rapide Blanc development on the St. Maurice River. 
Hydro power is the “lifeblood” of humming industries in Quebec, 


daily, and one of perhaps 10-15 hp by Shawinigan Water & 
times this figure for a ton of|Power Co. and 110,000 hp by 


Granted they | 


aluminum daily. 
}are largest, these industries are 
only two of the many which have 
been established in Quebec 
largely as a result of its power 
resources. 

Sparked by growing demands, | 
Quebec’s producers have added | 
greatly to their capacities in the 
last 15 years, 

Back in 1935 the province's | 
total installed capacity was some | 


Quebee Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion. 
Shawinigan’s Program 


Shawinigan’s contribution con- 
sisted of the first two 65,000 hp 
units at La Trenche Rapids on 
the upper St. Maurice River. 
Under construction since early 
1949, this $40 million project will 
add 325,000 hp to the company’s 
capacity when all five generators 
get into operation by late spring 
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other areas. Shawinigan is building its sixth plant, at La Trenche 
rapids, on the St. Maurice, boosting capacity to 1.5 million hp. § 


Aim is 2.5 million hp. 


But, with the large storage dams 
built far up-river to control the 
spring floods and boost the 
natural flow during low’ water 
periods; and the control dams at 
each of Shawinigan’s six St. 
Maurice plants, a river with a 


potential of 2.5 million hp has| 


been created. 


Through a central control at 
Shawinigan Falls, the company 
uses these various dams to regu- 
late the water supply at each of 
its plants. For instance, at Rapide 


3.5 million hp. By 1940 this had | of this year. It will be the sixth| Blanc, six miles up-river from 
grown to 3.9 millions. In 1942-|Shawinigan plant on the St. Trenche, the generators are al- 
43, the giant 1.2 million hp} Maurice and will boost the com-|™0st completely shut down on, 
Shipshaw No. 2 plant went into|pany’s total capacity there to| Say, Saturday noon, when indus- 


operation on the Saguenay River, 
swelling the total to 5.4 millions. 
From 1944 to 1947, only about | 
25,000 hp was added but with | 
1948, the strong upward trend | 
continued and, by the end of| 
1949, the total had reached 6.1 | 
millions. 

Last year, a total of 241,800 hp | 
was brought into operation, while 
over 500,000 hp is under active 
construction for 1951 completion 
and many more projects are on 
the planning boards. Capacity | 
added in 1950 included 130,000 | 





-~ 


over 1.5 million hp. 


Eventual plans call for develop- 
ment of four St. Maurice sites — 
two below, and two _ above, 
Trenche: 132,000 hp at Rapide 


| 
| 


trial power demand drops. Water 
then builds up on the up-river 
side of the dam. On Sunday night 
the turbines start operating 
again, assuring a good supply of 
water for plants farther down- 


Allard, 112,000 hp at Rapide des | river, and therefore ample power, 


Coeurs, 


252,000 hp at Rapide | when industry again swings into 


Sans Nom and 124,000 hp at| high gear Monday. 


Rapide du Lievre. 


Because the water flow on the 
St. Maurice is subject to consider- 
able variation, under natural 
conditions only 700,000 hp could 
have been harnessed on the river. 


~ 


| 


The same water is used over | 


and over again as it travels 
down-river and the system load 
is passed around between the 
various plants in off-peak period 
to regulate water supply and 


. On the north shore of the St. Lawrence, facing the Gaspé 


Peninsula, stands the port of Seven Islands . . . a name full 


of promise for the 


industrial future of Quebec. 


'} he great iron ore deposits of Knob Lake, key area for 


the development of Ungava, lie 350 miles due north of 


the only contact today: by air — but a 


railroad is to be laid, linking these two 


outposts. Then the iron ore trains will 


thunder down to the ships, and essential 


supplies for the miners of Ungava will 


be piled upon the docks at Seven Islands. 


1948. The B of M manager, J. Y. C. Cloutier, and his staff have their 


office in the Newfoundland Fisheries building. Here they serve the 


banking needs of the people of Seven Islands ... here they maintain 


the B of M’s ceatury-long tradition of active cooperation with 


"pioneers of Canadian prosperity. 


the 
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make sure that enough power 
will be available to satisfy peak 
demands. 

To transmit power from 
Trenche, a new $4 million line 
was built to the company’s 
central terminal at Trois Riviéres 
for distribution to customers. 

One of the bigger developments 
which Shawinigan will be able to 
serve with the help of the new 
development is Quebec Iron & 
Titanium Corp.’s electric smelter 
at Sorel.’ This. company, which 
processes ilmenite ore from Que- 
bec’s big new deposits, has con- 
tracted for 160,000 hp. It will be 
in full production in 1952, with} 
cheap power again playing a| 
leading role in its establishment 
in Quebec. 


Quebec Hydro’s Work 


The other big addition put.into 
operation in 1950 — 110,000 hp by 
Quebec Hydro — represents the | 
initial pair pf 55,000 hp units at | 
the new $4 million Beauharnois | 
No. 2 plant. A second pair will be | 
added this spring and a third by | 
fall so that, by the year end, it} 
will be turning out 330,000 hp. In | 
the new No. 2 plant, there’s room | 
for another six generators of the 
same size, which are to be in-| 
stalled as demand warrants, so} 
that its ultimate capacity is 660,- 
000 hp. 

It was built alongside the exist- | 
ing 742,000 hp Beauharnois No. 1 
plant, at the mouth of the 15-mile | 
Beauharnois Canal, This sruns | 
from Lake St. Francis to Lake | 
St. Louis, utilizing the 83 ft. drop | 
between the two lakes. As the | 
St. Lawrence River watershed is | 
virtually the entire Great Lakes | 
system, the flow of the river | 
varies little, cannot be controlled. 
Thus, no storage dams are needed | 
to control water supply and | 
maintain water levels. Control | 
dams are, of course, used to} 
divert water into the canal and | 
it’s estimated that, when all 12) 
units in the new plant are oper- | 
ating, two thirds of the total | 
river flow will be utilized. 

As the existing Beauharnois | 
plant stretched right across the | 
mouth of the canal, the new plant | 
was built by merely knocking) 
out one of the old plant’s walls | 
and constructing a duplicate 
plant.| The canal immediately | 
behind the development was | 
widened and deepened and a| 
wider discharge canal dredged in | 
front. Power from the new plant | 
will be carried on existing lines | 
to the Atwater and Rochfield | 
terminals and on‘ two new) 
120,000-volt lines to Chambly and | 
St. Maxime. 

The balance of the new pro- | 
jects brought into operation in| 
1950 was a new 1,800 hp turbine | 
installed by the City of Riviére | 
du Loup in its present plant. 


What’s Ahead 

The remaining units of the two} 
big developments Trenche | 
and Beauharnois — provide the | 
bulk of the additional 500,000 hp | 
that’s slated for completion in 
Quebec this year. But manyy 
smaller developments will - also | 
go into operation. 

Northern Quebec Power Co. | 
expects to have a 34,500 hp addi- | 
tion to its Quinze River plant | 
operating by the end of March. | 

Pembroke Electric Light Co. 
hopes to have a first 3,000 hp) 
unit at its Waltham plant, Black | 
River, completed shortly, with | 
the second generator of the same | 
size on order for delivery in July, | 
1951. 

The Cie Electrique de Mont) 
Laurier has almost completed | 
installation of two new 1,350 hp | 
turbines in its Lievre River plant, | 
operation being scheduled for) 
March. 

This total looks, and is, impres- | 
sive. But there’s much more to) 
come., Under construction now | 
and in the minds or on the plan- 
ning boards of many companies, | 
are more developments, some of | 
them very large, that will rank | 
Quebec even higher as a hydro- 
electric power producer. - 

Spurred by seemingly insati- 
able demands for more alumi- 
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to be in service in May, 1952, 
with the other three units later 
(Continued on page 35). 


through a 17-mile transmission 
line, terminating at Isle Maligne. 
First 50,000 hp unit is expected 


Saguenay River system 
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QUEBEC MEANS BUSINESS 


cul Summer and Winter playground 


for millions... Quebec...rich in her mighty 
natural resources, and power-producing rivers 
...the tremendous productive capacity of 
factories and workshops... offers unparalleled 
opportunities. Enthusiastically, confidently, 


Quebec means business. 


EATON'S takes pride in its association with 
this “inch. forward-looking province, and 
its future. In the promising years ahead, 
EATON’S ‘will continue its important role of 
placing Canada’s products in the homes of 


her people. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
Repairing Co., Lauzon ($2.8 millions) and 
Geo. T. Davie & Sons Ltd., Lauzon ($1.9 


* millions). 


Canadair Ltd. will start quantity pro- 
duction of F-86 jets shortly at Cartierville 
as part of a $30 million Canadian Govern- 
ment order and output may be increased 
to handle not only stepped-up Canadian 
requirements but also to. supply aircraft 
for North Atlantic Pact countries. 

Other industries are expected to play 
an: increasingly important part in supply- 
ing armed forces requirements. Textile 
orders for instance, have been among the 
“largest since the Korean emergency, and 
the Quebec industry has been supplying 


about half of the total. A 


How a Little One Grows 


. There’s one little plant at Cap, de la 
Madeleine which may blossom out shortly 
through the growing need for its products, 
particularly in the United States. It’s called 
Ferrum Ltd. and in many ways it typifies 
the increasing variety, inventiveness and 
potential of Quebec industry. 

This plant turns out iron powder at the 
rate of five tons a day. It looks like an 
oversized garage and employs only a hand- 
ful of men. Yet a quarter of a million dol- 
lars has been invested in this insignificant 
looking place and the development of the 
process under its roof, according to its 


Foreign Branch Plants 
Established in Quebec 


Following is a partial list of United Kingdom, United States and 


guiding genus, 63-year-old Horace Free- 
man. 

Freeman is an inventor and research 
man who takes in royalties from some of 
his inventions at a rate which would make 
many an executive turn green with envy. 
He also acts as consultant for one of the 
country’s largest pulp and paper com- 
panies. 

For 10 years now he’s. been plowing 
what's left of his earnings after taxes into 
this iron powder project, and with the help 
of another major backer, the present pro- 
cess for making the powder has been 
developed and in operation for some time. 

Now it looks as though the defense 
program in the U. S. may soon require a 
ten-fold expansion of the plan, As it is, the 
150 tons a month Horace Freeman tirns 
out with his electric furnace and Rube 
Goldberg-like equipment supplies one of 
the largest auto manufacturers in the U. S. 
with its requirements of iron powder for 
automobile parts. 


The advantage of this iron powder is 
quickly illustrated by Freeman with one 
hammer-stroke: When a hammer is 
brought down hard on the powder, a 
loosely-knit mass is formed which you 
can pick up in ogg piece. It will crumble, 
but as Freeman explains, under pressure 
of a giant press, it becomes possible to 
stamp out sturdy, long-wearing engine 
parts and so on without any further! ma- 


NAME OF COMPANY 
Norten Company, 
Cap de la Madeleine. 
Ste. Therese. 


Farnham. 


Montreal & Sherbrooke. 


other foreign branch plants established in Quebec in the past fiye | Canadair Ltd., Montreal. 


years: 


NAME OF COMPANY 
Brown, Boveri & Co., St. Johns. 


Sponge Rubber Ce., Waterville. 
Canadian Cordurey Co., 
Ste Hyacinthe. 
Acme Shear Ce., St. Jonns. 
Beaconing Optical & Precision Mate- 
rials Co., Granby. 
Sir George Godfrey & Partners 
(Canada) Ltd., Lachine. 
Pilkington Tiles (Canada) Ltd., 
Montreal. 
Edinburgh Essence Co., Montreal. 
Turner & Newall (Canada) Lté., 
Mentreal 


Lines Bros, (Canada) L4d., Montreal South Wales, Eng. .. 


Preston, Eng. ....... 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., Quebec City. ‘Tupper Lake, N.Y. .. 


Herrockses Fashions (Canada) Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Superline Tanning Co., Quebee City. 
Pik Mills Ltd., Quebec City. 
istilleries, Quebec 


— D 
y. 
Crane Steelware Co., Quebec City. 
St. Lawrence Ceramics Ltd., 
Quebec City. 
Wolsey Ltd., Quebee City. 
Kenmore Stamp Ce., Granby. 
St. Regis Paper Co., (Panelyte Div.), 
St. Johns. a 
H. BR. Harrington & Richardson 
* Arms Co., Drummonéville. 
Olympia Mfg. Ce., Granby. 
Peeters Textiles Co., Granby. 
Newey Brothers Ltd., Granby. 


PLACE OF ORIGIN 


Switzerland ........ 


-+» Electric machinery 
Beacon Plastics Co., St. Hyacinthe. Boston, Mass. ....... 


--» Plastic products 
Shelton, Conn. ......... Sponge rubber 


Czechoslovakia ....... Corduroy 
Bridgeport, Conn, ..... Shears & scissors 


«.. Cotten dresses 

+.» Woodenware 
Warrington, Eng. ...... Leathers 

Bingley, Eng ......0+e. Worsteds & tweeds 


New York, N.Y. ....... Alcohols: + 
Chicago, Illinois ........ Enamelwaré 


Switzerland ....... ees. Chinaware 
Boston, Mass. .......+. Package stamps 
Trenton, N.J. ....eceee. Panelyte boards 


Worcester, Mass. ...... Small arms 


* rpets 
- Hooks & buckles 


Canadian Lace Products Ce., 
Montreal. 


PRODUCTS 


Waterloo. 


Corp., Mentreal. 
Optical instruments 
Ste. Therése, 
Blowers 
Ville St. Pierre. 


Tiles Rayonese Textile Co., Ste. Rose. 
Continental Paper Products Lid., 


Essence distillers 


Cap de la Madeleine. 
Asbestos products 


Canadian Westinghouse Co., 


oss Toys Trois-Rivieres. 
Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lté., 


Drummonf@ville. 


(Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


Longueuil. 
Ltd., Ste. Rose. 


Woolens Rawdon. 


Sanvik Steel Co., Montreal. 
Heller Bros., St. Lambert. 

Matador Inc., Montreal. 

-» Corduroy 
- Rugs & ca 

Mentreal. 


Tupper Corporation, Epiphanie 
Reicheld Chemicals (Canada) Ltd., 


Burlington Mills Hesiery Coe., 


Electro-Refractories & Alloys (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Cap de la Madeleine. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Montreal. 
Smith Kline & French Inter. Amer. 
Blackwood, Morton & Sens Lid., 


Leyland Motors (Canada) Lid., 


Rodless Curtains & Decorations 


Safeway Heat Elements of Canada 
Rogers Plastics (Canada) Ltd., 


Attleboro Plating Corp., Montreal, 
.| Nerth American Utilities Corp., 


Quebec Industry Marches Forward 


chining being necessary. It also eliminates 
the need for steel. es 

Further, the part can be dunked in an 
oil bath, and because it is basically porous, 
it absorbs oil and becomes self-lubricating. 
When friction causes heat} the oil oozes out 
‘and lubricates. As it cools, the oil recedes 
into the part. ena ‘ 

‘Freeman’s isn’t the only method of mak- 
ing iron powder. There are three other 
makers in the U. S. and a lot is imported 
from Sweden. However, he’s confident that 
his process is the best for a great number 
of purposes such as parts manufacture. 

The United States has been increasing 
its use of the various types of iron powder 
in recent years, with current consumption 
running around five million tons annually. 
A major use of two of the other types is in 
the electronics industry in which other 
properties are called for. Freeman is now 
serving on a U. S. advisory board studying 
the possibility of a rapid expansion of iron 
powder production to lessen dependence on 
long ocean hauls for supplies. 

The need for closer supply sources and 
greater supplies may miean a boost for this 
unpretentious enterprise and its friendly, 
unassuming head man. If expansion comes, 
it will be a great tribute to the patient hard 
work and cold cash which has gone into 
the project and the proving of an idea. 

The future growth of Horace Freeman’s 
Ferrum Ltd., like that of the rest of Que- 
bec industry, will bear watching. 


PLACE OF ORIGIN PRODUCTS 


Worcester, Mags. ...... Abrasives 
Farnumsville, Mass. ... Plastic kitchenware 


Detroit, Mich, ....se.6. Resins 


A.B.C, Range Burners (Canada) Ltd., 


Hartford, Conn, ....... Range burners 


Greensboro, N.C, ...... Nylon hose 
New York, N.Y. ....... Aircraft 


Tacony, Penn. ......... Lace 


Canadian Schenley Ltd., Valleyfield. New York, N.Y. ....... Distillery 
Dacar Chemical Co., Montreal, 
Dora Miles Co. (R. Delvoye Inc.), 


Pittsburgh, Penn. ..... Cleansers 
Brantford, Conn. ...+e. Foundation garments 


Buffalo, N.Y. ....+s+.. Silicon carbide 
Great Neck, N.Y. ...... Aviation equipment 


Philadelphia, Pa. ...... Pharmaceuticals 
Svian eqee seoees Carpets 
Liverpool, Eng. .....+. Diesel assémbly 

Roumania Silk cloth 


New York, N.Y. ...+... Paper bags 
Pittsburg, Pa. ....se000+ Light bulbs 

New York, N.Y. ..ese.. Lighting equipment 
New York, N.Y. ...e... Home furnishings 


Reberk Coe. of Canada Ltd., Montreal. Norwalk, Conn, ....... Auto supplies 
Utah Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 


Detroit, Mich. ......... Loud speakers 
Middleton, Conn. ..... Heat elements 
North Wilbraham, Mass. Plastic products 


Air Reduction Canada Lid., Montreal, New York, N.Y. ....... Welding equipment 
Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp., Serel. New York, N/Y. ....... Titanium 


Sweden bis ececseee sane 

Czechoslova eceseee poopecnars 
Czechoslovakia ....... Padding & wadding 
Attleboro, Mass. ....... Electroplating 


covestes Snow removal equipment 


The above figures represent two of the “per capita sales” in the 
Province of Quebec. $785 is the average for Greater Montreal 
and $327 the per capita sales for the province at large excluding 


Greater Mon 


treal. 


From whatever angle we look af it, the Montreal market stands 
way above the balance of the province in living expenditures, 
annual turnover as well as per capita retail sales. 


There cannot be any doubt that ONE advertising dollar invested 


in the 
two do 


reat Montreal Market will reap more sales than any 
spent in secondary markets. 


Sales Management recent survey of the Province of Quebec 
substantiates what is already known to account executives ond 
most advertisers when it partly says : 


“Since 1941, retail sales tor the 
hove increased 


province of Quebec 
by only 138% as compared with a 


gain of 150% for the Dominion as a whole, On the 


other hand, both the county and the ci 


had better than average gains of 156%. 
The quality of the Montreal market is above average 


of Montreal 
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GENERAL CONTRACTORS: J, ROBERTO LTD. 
STEELWORK: WORTHERY ConsteucTiOon éo. 


WINDOWS:CRESSWELL POMEROY | 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS: ‘WHLOWATTS Ime. | 
FOUNDATION: $. P. MASON & Sons LiMiTED 


| 


ee 
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Specialists for over 30 years in the window manu- 
facturing field ~that's the background of the firm of Cresswell 
Pomeroy Limited. Today, their experience, facilities and trained 
personnel to plan, construct and install windows for any type ° 
of commercigl building or institution are at your service, 


Cresswell Pomeroy build “window-soundness” through- 
out a structure by designing the complete window installation 


in close accord with the architect and building contractor. 


Mlustrated ts o section of the Cresswell Pomeroy 
“$Sull-Sash” window which incorporates double glazing, 
hinged metal frame that can be quickly opened to 
clean or replace glass and weatherstripping on all 
sides of sash. 


Consult your architect or building contractor or contact 
the nearest office of Cresswell Pomeroy for information on 
their complete window service. 


2150 AVENUE OXFORD, MONTREAL, QUE 


HALIFAX * QUEBEC * TORONTO * WINNIPEG » EDMONTON » VANCOUVER 


There con he no better proof that 
it pays to concentrate in 


REATER MONTREAL 


wiere Annual Retail Sales oe 


7 times as great as Quebec City 
28 times as great as Sherbrooke 
35 times os great as Three Rivers 
48 times os great as Hull 
69 times os great as Chicoutimi 
81 times as great as Shawinigan Falls 
94 times as great as Jonquiere 
105 times as great as Drummondville 
141 times as great as Sorel, etc. 


La Presse not only blankets French-speaking homes 
in Montreal and Trading Territory but also gives 
‘ valuable coverage in every part of French Canada. 


; 


SALES AT LOWER COST THROUGH CONCENTRATION IN 
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but for the province as a whole, the oe of market 
is below average. Quebec index is 86 and Montreal 
county and the city of Montreal are 109. This means 
that while the province as a whole is 14% below 
averoge in quality, the Montreal area is 9% above” 





What’s Ahead for Boot, Shoe Industry? 


Odds are about even that if 
you'll bend down and inspect 
those shoes you’re wearing, you'll 
find they were made in Quebec. 
For in 173 plants scattered over 
the province about 60% of the 
entire Canadian production of 
boots and shoes is turned out, 

From a handicraft operation 
started by French settlers hun- 
dreds of years ago; boots and shoes 
have become one of the province’s 
larger industries, employing some 
11,600 men and women and pay- 
ing over $20 millions in wages and 
salaries annually. 

Many of the industry’s plants 
lie in smaller industrial centres of 
many areas of the province, in ad- 
dition to such larger cities as 
Montreal and Quebec, and thus 
play a vital role in the stability 
and prosperity of the provincial 
economy. 

Last year, total estimated Can- 
adian’ production of boots and 
shoes dropped somewhat from 
1949. Based on figures for the first 
10 months of 1950, total was some 
34 million pairs valued at $108 
millions, against 1949’s 36 million 
pairs. Chief reason for the drop, 
it’s stated, was the heavy inven- 
tory positions of most retailers at 
the beginning of the year, heavier 
than were necessary to fill the 
existing demand. Result: produc- 
tion of boots and shoes dropped 
somewhat as retailers trimmed 
buying programs pending liquid- 
ation of part of their large stocks. 
Actual consumer demand for 
shoes was well maintained, with 
sales at the retail level showing 
little change from 1949, Produc- 
tion ran consistently below the 
previous year’s figures for the 
first nine months but in October 
rose above the output for the 
same month a year earlier. 

The Postwar Record. 

While 33 million pairs annually 
is still well above prewar output, 
it’s down sharply from the early 
postwar years. Then, manufactur- 
ers were still busy filling demands 
deferred during the war years and 
exports were running, for Canada, 
at very high levels. Total produc- 
tion for 1946 was 43 million pairs. 
In 1947, exports dipped, deferred 
demands had been pretty well 
filled and output accordirgly 
dropped to 35 million pairs, ‘fast 
approaching prewar per capita 
production. The downtrend con- 
tinued in the following year with 
32 million pairs turned out but 
1949’s 36 millions showed “some 
improvement. 

For 1951, while a little early for 
predictions, it’s expected that de- 
mand will be well maintained, 
despite the fact that further shoe 
price increases are in the offing 
due to climbing leather and other 


costs. It’s pointed out that’ con- 
sumer p' power is un- 
likely to show any drop and that, 
if many durable goods become 
hard to get due to expanding de- 
fense’ needs for steel etc., con- 
sumers may divert a larger share | the 
of their dollars to purchase af 
other, more readily available, 
commodities. In addition to this, 
the Canadian Government buying 
agency has difeady placed the 
odd contract for military orders 
and this should help bolster 
activity, 

Exports are not to 
show any substantial e for 
the better. They're still running 
at about three times prewar vol- 
ume levels, but, as stated, are 
down considerably from 1946’s 
peak 3.8 million pairs valued at 
$7.9 millions. Total for 1950 is 
expected to show little change 
from 1949’s 1.2 million pairs 
($1.9 million). Big factor here was 
and is the dollar shortages which 
developed In many overseas coun- 
tries after the war, resulting in 
sharp sales drops in India, South 
Africa and other countries. This 
situation was further aggravated 
by sterling devaluation. 

Biggest market for the small 
quantities that are shipped out 
is the United States, with types 
sold running chiefly to men’s 
shoes and slippers. Last fall’s an- 
noumcement by British West In- 
dies countries, easing import 
quota restrictions on many goods, 
will mean some small additional 
markets to a- few Quebec manu- 
facturers who used to ship to 
those points, but is not expected 
to make any appreciable differ- 
ence in the overall export picture. 

The Import Problem 

On the.import side, a slight in- 
crease was registered in 1950 over 
1949, with the total for the year 
based on figures for the first 11 
months running to 1.1 million 
pairs against 1.0 millions in 1949. 

Biggest outside shippers of boots 
and shoes to the Canadian market 
are the United States, selling 
mainly women’s casual shoes, and 
the United Kingdom, chiefly 
men’s shoes. 

One factor making predictions 
on 1951 imports rather hazardous 
is the possible effect of lifting of 
import quotas on finished 
American goods, effective the be- 
ginning of this year. A good per- 
centage of American shipments 
to Canada is in women’s summer 
shoes. Down there, with a wide 
variation in climate, there’s a year 
round market for warm weather 
shoes and it’s thought that de- 
liveries from the U. S. could be 
made, up here, earlier than pos- 
sible by Quebec manufacturers, 
putting U.S. producers in a strong 
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competitive position. As with 
some types of textile materials, 
there’s also the fear of large 
quantities of end-of-season or 
cut-price being vir- 
tually dumped in Canada. Under 
the Canadian Customs Act, im- 
ports can be sold at below cost.of 
production if similar below cost 
sales are made at home. j 
Some Quebec manufacturers in 
the women’s casual shoe field 
have been hit rather hard in the 
last couple of years by imports 
from Czechoslovakia, sold here 
at below Canadian cost. In 1949, 
the shipments totaled some 100,- 
000 pairs, at an average price of 
around $1.53 each. Last year, the 
total was welk over this figure. 
Main bone of contention here 
is two-fold. First, because Czecho- 
slovakia is a signatory to the 
Geneva agreements, Canada is 
prevented from applying arbit- 
rary values to these shipments, 
as was done in 1949 with Japan- 
ese wool gloves and mitts (Japan 
is not a Geneva signatory). , 
Under the circumstances, only 
thing left would be to. ‘apply 
dumping duties if it was found 
that the shoes were being sold for 
less than their. fair market value. 
How to find their fair market 
value in a country producing and 
selling behind the closed Iron 
Curtain, however, is something 
else again, being virtually impos- 
sible. The Tariff Board’s view has 
been that no case can be made for 
dumping where products are 
made by state-owned enterprises 
because of this difficulty in de- 
termining a “fair market value” 
under the tariff schedule. 
Vigorous protests against these 
imports have been registered at 
Ottawa by the Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association of Canada. Some 
think Ottawa may be waiting to 
see what is done in the U. S., 


Vast Northern 
Iron Deposits 
Vital For Steel 


(Continued from page 30) 
with chances of being proved 
even longer. Of the ore develop- 
ed so far, some 200 million 
tons lie within a five mile radius 
of the rail terminus point at 
Knob Lake so this section will be 
the main mining area for some 
years to come. 

The deposits straddle the Que- 
bec-Labrador border, with the 
20,000 sq. mile concession of 
Labrador Mining & Exploration 
Co. on the Labrador side and the 
3,900 sq. mile concession of Hol- 
linger North Shore Exploration 
Co. on the Quebec side. The Que- 
bec side contains the bulk of the 
ore reserves developed to date 
(242 million out of the total of 
358 million tons at the end of 
1949) and this proportion between 
the two is not expected to show 


|much change as reserves. are 


boosted by further exploration. 
Hollinger 
Mines holds a 51%. interest in 
Labrador Mining & Exploration 
and a 60% interest in Hollinger 
North Shore Exploration Co. 

Development of the adjoining 
concessions is’ being carried out 
under a sublease arrangement 
with Iron Ore Co. of Canada. In 
1949, IOCO acquired, from Hol- 
linger North Shore and Labrador 
M & E, exploration rights on 
60% of Hollinger’s. concessions, 
known as area “A,” and 12% of 
Labrador M & E’s concession, 
area “B.” These contain the ore- 
bodies discovered by the two 
companies. 

IOCO was also given the right 
| to take, up to Dec, 31, 1953, initial 
| subleases on areas containing the 
| following tonnages of iron ore, 

based on engineers’ estimates of 
| merchantable, open-pit ore of the 
average grade, quality, cost and 
availability: all of the first 200 
million tons, half the next 200 
million tons and two thirds of all 
the remaining merchantable 
open-pit iron ore. 

When initial subleases are 
taken, the company will have the 
right to do further exploration 
within designated 500 sq. mile 
areas in each of the “A” and “B” 
concessions until the end of the 
fifth year after completion of the 
railway, during which time it 


which is faced with a similar 


up. A declining world 
tion and extremely 


seem likely to put an additional 
Squeeze on supplies. 

Price of leather, which repre- 
sents about 30-50% of overall 
manufacturing cost in an average 
man’s shoe, was only one of many 
which have shown increases. 


Manufacturers say tHat every- 


thing from metal eyelets to can- 
vas for linings are higher, while 
labor costs continue to climb. 

President Homer Dufresne of 
the Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Canada has stated that 
shoe prices will be governed by 
the government’s decision on 
price controls. If none are applied, 
he estimates retail prices of 
spring shoes will be up an aver- 
age of 10%. Manufacturers say 
they are trying to hold the price 
line but the pressure of higher 
costs cannot be absorbed. Profits 
of the industry for 1950 were 
estimated to be down ‘somewhat 
from 1949, as a result of these cost 
increases, ‘ 

Style Changes 

In the men’s shoe market, a 
trend important to many of Que- 
bec’s manufacturers has been 


Consolidated Gold]: 


will have the right to have in-|: 


cluded in its subleases more ore 
| bearing areas in accordance with 
| the formula on division of ore in 
| the initial subleases. Total areas 
| subleased cannot exceed 250 sq. 
miles in each of the concessions. 
| Reserves and Royalties 

| On the basis of the sublease 
jagreements and. of reserves of 
| high-grade ore totaling over 400 
| million tons at the end of 1950, 
Hollinger North Shore and 
Labrador M & E have already 
reserved 100 million tons to 
themselves, and this figure will 
be increased proportionately as 
further discoveries are made. 
“Specialties” are to be divided on 
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evident in the last few years. This 
is the growing preference, among 
the male members of the species, 
for footwear to go with the vari- 
ous seasons, including different 
weights, styles, colors of shoes 


-| designed especially for summer 


wear. 
Until recent years, shoemakers 
report, most men had clumped 


Because the object of research is to 
produce new or better products at lower cost to 
the consumer, its principal effect is to create 
and increase demand. Thus research stimulates 
production and gives employment to workers. 
Research is today—more than ever before 
—a vital factor in the forward march of 


Canadian industry. 


It is concerned with ‘the problems of the 
present and the hopes of the future. It not only 
provides immediate improvements where 
needed but also supplies the most practical 
approach to long term progress. 

Very much alive to these facts, 


Cle 


Reg. Con. Trodemork 


around in, say, a heavy pair of 
brogues on sweltering August 
days. Now, they’re switching to 
newer, lighter types (paralleling 
the popularity of lightweight 
summer suits), such as light shoes 
with perforated toecaps, and are 
also showing preference for vari- 
ous shades in addition to the 
conventional black and brown. 


While part of the increased sales 
of this type of footwear would 
probably eventually be reflected 
in lower total sales of older styles, 
a portion of it is stated to be 
brand-new demand, from which 
manufacturers will benefit. 

In the women’s shoe field, foot- 
wear is being marketed on the 
basis of costume co-ordination— 


shoes to go with each outfit and 
occasion. And in both trades, a 
trend towards more casual types 
—loafers, slip-ons, etc., is evident, 

Quebec’s manufacturers, many 
of them small, privately owned 
firms with long histories, proudly 
claim their products stack up 
well in all respects with any in 
the world. 


Celanese has recently augmented its Technical 
Research Staff and opened, at Drummondville, 
a newly-constructed Research and Develop- 
ment building, as pictured above. This building 
contains the finest and most complete equip- 
ment available in the world today, providing 
every facility for the development of new 


products —new methods—new ideas! 


Canada 


YARNS 


FABRICS 


CHEMICALS 
CANADIAN CELANESE LIMITED 


DRUMMONDVILLE and SOREL, P.Q. 


For Celanese started as an idea .: : and it 
is through and by ideas that this company has 
grown and prospered. That is why :; . in this 
company . . . the accent is always on research 
—that vital industrial force which_creates 
demand! 
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ydro Power Backbone of Industry 


(Continued from page 32) 
the same year. Also contemplated 
by Alcan is a second 200,000 hp 
plant on the Peribonka, at Chute 
Savanne a few miles below 
‘du Diable. 


Far down the St. Lawrence 
near the mouth of the Mani- 
Couagan River (near Baie 
€omeau), the Manicouagan 
Power Co., a subsidiary of Que- 
bec North Shore Paper Co., is 
Preparing to start on a plant 
designed for an ultimate installa- 
tion of 336,000 hp. It’s understood 
that construction will get under 
way in May and that the initial 
installation of one 56,000 hp unit 
will be completed in 1952. It is 
* reported that the project calls for 
development of 336,000 hp within 
four years. 

A proposal by Price Bros. & 
Co. to build’ a $10 million, 60,000 
hp development on the Shipshaw 
River will probably be placed 
before the Quebec Legislature at 
their current session, according 
to Premier Duplessis. It’s under- 
stood that the proposed plan in- 
volves a site further up-river 
from Price Bros.’ two existing 

plants on the Shipshaw. 

' While’ only preliminary survey 
work hes been carried out so far, 
Lower St. Lawrence Power Co. is 
planning construction of a new 
plant of about 10,000 hp on the 
Mitis River. 

The City of Megantic is plan- 
ning a 4,450 hp hydro-electric 
plant on the Chaudiere River, 
about 10 miles below the city. 

Labrador Mining é& Explora- 
tion Co. has under consideration 
development of the Menihek 
Rapids on the Ashuanipi River 
in the Labrador district, with an 
initial installed capacity of 15,000 
hp. And near Seven Islands, 
Que., Gulf Pulp & Paper Co. has 
plang for a 37,000 hp develop- 
ment on the Ste. Marguerite 
River to serve Seven Islands and 
Clarke City and for ‘the use of 
the Quebec North Shore & 
Labrador Railway Co., which is' 


STADLER, HURTER & 


putting the railroad through from 

Seven Isles to the huge Quebec- 

Labrador iron ore deposits. 
Spreading the Power 

In the transmission, distribu- 
tion and rural electrification 
fields, further important addi- 
tions were made in 1950. Shaw- 
inigan, in addition to its’ 220,- 
000-volt transmission line from 
Trenche to Trois Riviéres, com- 
pleted a 40-mile line of similar 
voltage between Trois Riviéres 
and Sorel, to service the ilmenite 
smelter at Sorel. A new terminal 
station was put in service at 
Sorel and additional switching 
and transformer facilities are be- 
ing provided at Trois Riviéres. 
The company built and connect- 
ed another 565 miles of rural 
lines and, at the close of 1950, 
was providing electricity for 
about 43,000 farms. 

Quebec Hydro continued its 
program of building more high- 
voltage lines between Beau- 
harnois and Montreal, including 
a second high-tower line over the 
St. Lawrence. A cable crossing 
via the Jacques Cartier bridge is 
also being planned. In northwest- 
ern Quebec, a transmission line 
between Cadillac and Amos has 
been completed while one from 
Amos to Senneterre is under con- 
struction. New substations have 
been completed, or are being 
built, at Montreal, Renault, Pan- 
dora and Amos. 

Lower St. Lawrence Power Co. 
built about 50 milts of rural dis- 
tribution lines during the year, 
while the City of Sherbrooke 
built a new substation to enable 
purchase of more power from 
Shawinigan. 

Southern Canada Power Co. 
put its important big 110,000-volt 
transmission line from St. Cesaire 
to Magog into operation, plus a 
new substation at Magog. It also 
extended its 48,000-volt lines by 
26 miles and its secondary lines 
by 226 miles. The company now 
serves 10,222 farms. 

This new Southern Canada 
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When 


transmission line from St, Cesaire 
to Magog connects the major 
power developments of the St. 
Maurice and the St. Lawrence, 
plus the company’s own power 
stations, with the central and 
easterly areas of Quebec’s east- 
ern townships. It provides an- 
other link in Quebec’s transmis- 
sion grid. 


This co-ordinated transmission 
grid, in operation in Quebec since 
the last war, is a vitally impor- 
tant development. Through it, 
surplus power available in one 
section of the power industry can 
be_ made available to other sec- 
tions when it is needed by a 
“power passing play.” When 
Ontario completes its switchover 
from 25-cycle to 60-cycle power, 
this grid will be extended through 
interconnection of the two sys- 
tems and eventually may be ex- 
tended right across’ the continent. 


The end result of such a grid 
would be that power from say, 
the St. Maurice could be, in ef- 
fect but not in fact, delivered to 
Western Ontario cities. It’s not 
hard to see how important this | 
would be, making ample supplies 
of lowcost power available to the 
two central provinces. 


Here’s how it would work. 


Suppose an Ontario city needs. 
more power but the only com- 
pany with surplus available is 
Shawinigan. Under existing con- 
ditions, this would do the Ontario 
city no good whatsoever. But, 
with a co-ordinated transmission 
grid conhecting the two provinces, 
Shawinigan could deliver some 
of its extra to Quebec Hydro who, 
in turn, would then pass along 
power from its resulting surplus | 
to an Ontario plant at say, Niag- | 
ara Falls. This would release 
capacity at Ntagara which could 
then be used to service the orig- 


velopments where the water can- 


not be stored such as the St. 


Lawrence and Niagara, 


Record Output 

Power production of Central 
Electric Stations in Quebec for 
1950, on the basis of figures for 
the first 11 months of the year 
compiled by DBS, hit another new 
high. Estimated total was some 
27.4 billion kwh, up 6.8% ~from 
1949’s 25.6 billions. Compared 
with an estimated Canadian pro- 
duction of some 46.1 billion kwh. 
Quebec producers therefore 
ground out about 54.3% of the 
national total. 


Consumption in Quebec was 
also higher, at an estimated 21.5 
billions, compared with 20.1 bil- 
lions in 1949. This difference be- 
tween production and consump- 
tion is largely made up by deliv- 
eries to\other provinces, with the 
balance (around 600 million kw. 
hrs.) being exported to the Ss. 

Secondary power producti 
an estimated 1.8 billion kwh 
down from 1949's 2.1 billions. 


This type of energy, as opposed 
to primary or “firm” power, is 
off-peak or surplus power, deliv- 
ered as available. Subject to 
variation, daily and seasonally, it 


*Jis sold at relatively low rates. 


Leliveries of secondary power 
had risen to a postwar peak in 
1946 but rising industrial activity 
and higher domestic demand cut 
tlie amount available to relatively 
‘ew levels and the total dropped 
both in 1947 and 1948, A slight 
rise wks shown in 1949 but the 
downtrend continued in 1950. 
Despite the big additions to hydro 
plant capacity, industrial and do- 
mestic requirements continue to 
absorb most of the output. 


Power Use and Cost 
Biggest consumer of secondary 


inal Ontario city which had been | power is the pulp and paper in- 


short. 


This type of system was first | short 
built up during the war, by con- | 


dustry which uses it for produc- 
tion of low-pressure steam where 
interruptions of electric 
energy can be tolerated without 


necting Beauharnois on the St.| too much incorivenience. About 


Lawrence, Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada, on the Saguenay and Shaw- 
inigan Water & Power Co. on the 
St. Maurice. As a result, Quebec 
industry was able to get an addi- 
tional 125,000 hp of primary 
power from existing installations 
for the war effort. 


The plan was based.on the dif- 
ferent flow characteristics of the 


| 65% of Canada’s total production 
|of secondary power in 1948 was 
|consumed in Quebec. 


According to latest figures 
| (1948), the pulp and paper in- 
idustry is also Canada’s largest 
individual consumer of total 
power, primary and secondary, 
although the, metal smelting and 
|refining industry, of which the 


three rivers. As there’s quite a|aluminum group is the leader, 


variation in water flow on the 


(surpassed it as a customer of 


St. Maurice and Saguenay, and a/central electric stations. 


consistent flow on the St. Law- 
rence which can’t be controlled, 
| it’s worth while operating the 
Beauharnois turbines at capacity 
as much as possible in order to 
make maximum use of the water. 
Shawinigan or Alcan 
wanted to consérve their water 
supplies, they could take power 
from Beauharnois during off- 
peak periods, cutting their own 
| output and building up water 
| supplies. 


| Ordinarily, the interconnected | power 


systems will revolve around de- 


Power sales and gross revenues 
of Quebec’s power producers have 
paralleled the rising primary 
power production in the prov- 
ince and the drops in production 
of cheaper secondary energy. 
Most reported consistent gains in 
total. revenues throughout 1950. 
While climbing costs continued to 
squeeze some companies within 
relatively rigid rate structures, 
most reported net profit increases. 

Figures show that Quebec 
producers receive the 
lowest average revenue per kwh 
produced of any area in the Do- 
minion. In 1947, they received a 


| total of $93,904,672 from sale of 


Montreal’s “four principal suburbs (Verdun, 
Outremont, Lachine, Westmount) have a com- 


bined population of 


165,024 and, in 1949, 


chalked up retail sales to the tune of 


$90,266,000. Figures 


like these emphasize the 


importance of the suburban areas in most big- 


city markets today. 


That’s why 


your newspaper 


advertising should not stop at 
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electric energy, against $94,740,- 
546 in Ontario (the Ontario figure 
included revenue from sales of 


large quantities of power bought | 


from Quebec). The average rev- 
enue per kwh produced amounted 


to only 36c, against 55¢ for Can-| 


ada as a whole. This was 35% 
less than Ontario’s figure, only 
about a third that of the Mari- 
times, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
and a fifth of the 1.79 received 
in the U.S. (where much power 
is produced by expensive steam 
plants) in 1948. 

While this ‘average figure con- 
ceals important differences in 
power distribution patterns — 
cost of power varies considerably 
between industrial, commercial, 
residential, etc., consumers — and 
thus does not give a wholly ac- 
curate picture of the differences, 
in cost to the consumer, of power 
for specific services, it does give 
an insight into the low cost of 
producing power in Quebec. 

Distribution of total power pro- 
duced differs sharply in the in- 
dustrial provinces of Ontarid and 
Quebec, and this has an impér- 
tant bearing on total revenues 
and average revenues per kwh. 
Here’s why. 

Cost of electricity varies with 
the service it performs. Usually, 
the cost per kwh. is highest for 
street lighting and farm use, fol- 
lowéd by commercial lighting, 
small power and domestic serv- 
ice. Electric tramways and mines 
are farther down the list, follow- 
ed by heavy industry. Cost be- 


tween industries also varies, in| 


a direct ratio with the amount of 
power consumed, for instance, 
nonferrous metal industries are 
served at the lowest rates and 
wood and paper industries and 
chemicals are also served very 
cheaply. Wholesale exports of 
large quantities of power are sold 
at low rates. ~ 


Ontario, in 1947, consumed only 
44% of its available energy in 
industry; Quebec's figure was 
64% and much of this was sold 
at very low rates to the aluminum 
and pulp and paper industries. In 
Ontario, domestic, commercial, 
small power, street lighting and 
tramways services used over 25% 
of the total supply; in Quebec, 
only 6%. In Ontario, only 9% 
was exported; in Quebec, 22%. 

These differences in power 
utilization between Ontario and 
Quebec tend to magnify the 
spread between average revenue 
per kwh produced, but, even so, 
Quebec still remains an ex- 
tremely low-cost producer of 
hydro-electric power. 


From the beginning of history, the network of a 


nation’s highways has formed one of the basic 


patterns of a nation’s progress—and today’s high- 
ways are making a greater contribution than ever 
to continued progress because of the development 
of the modern motor coach. 

Now comfortable, convenient and low-cost trans- 
portation has been made available for everyone. 
Modern bus lines form the regular—and often the 
only—link between -countless communities, and 
have made possible the development of many 
out-lying areas. 

In the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, the 543 
modern motor coaches of the Provincial Transport 
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Company and Colonial Coach Lines are serving 
routes which total over 3,789 miles over which 
travelled 19,429,015 passengers in addition to urban 
transportation services which carried 11,783,516 
passengers during 1949 in Kingston, Ont. and Sher- 
brooke, Que. With skilled drivers, regular schedules, 
frequent daily trips, they are continually carrying 
thousands of passengers to work, to school or to play. 
They are proving, too, an important factor in the 
development of Canada’s vital tourist industry. 
Steadily expanding to meet the increasing needs 
of modern development, this great highway fleet is 
providing an essential travel service which com- 
bines comfort and convenience with economy. 


amen 


From the days of beaver hats and hoop skirts, Morgan's has 
supplied the needs of Montreal's families and homes. 
Established in 1845, generations of Canadians, 

in fact, far beyond the borders of Quebec 

have known Morgan's as a storehouse 

of superlative wores. For the motto “You are 

sure of quality at Morgan's has ever been 

our guiding principle — an assurance that has 

won the loyal custom of patrons from 

St. John's, Newfoundland to Victoria, 

J British Columbia, 


Mergon’s Personal Shopping Service sionds ever-ready te 
look to the requirements of customers beth for and near. 


ness HENRY MORGAN ¢ CO LIMITED 


YOU ARE SURE OF QUALITY AT MORGAN'S 
MONTREAL 
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Aluminum Output To Equal | 19 


Expect New 


Plants to Go 


Into Operation This Year 


Will Canada’s peacetime output 
of aluminum reach the peaks 
established in wartime? The larg- 
est single year’s production was 
in 1943, and the highest annual 
rate was reached in the spring of 
1944. Now we seem to be headed 
back to those peaks. 

This spring Aluminum Co. of 
Canada will once more be turn- 
ing out ingot at an annual rate 
close to the 450,000-metric-ton 
output of 1943, and the whole of 
this huge tonnage will come from 
the Province of Quebec, where all 
of the development of the Cana- 
dian primary aluminum industry 
has taken place to date. 

The higher<production planned 
this year calls for the return to 
operation of some idle wartime 
plants, installation of new smelt- 
ing capacity and the use of large 
blocks of acditional power— 
power in quantity being a prime 
requisite. in aluminum manwfac- 


ture, Until recently, on the basis | 


of company-produced power, 


effective capacity has been about} 


70% of the peak wartime rate of 
500,000 metric tons per annum 
achieved early in 1944, 


large sums of money. The present 
Alcan expansion program calls 
for the expenditure of $44.2 mil- 
ons: g 

—$31 millions for the Peri- 
bonka power project; 

—$9.2 millions to get Isle 
Maligne, Beauharnois and Shaw- 
inigan Falls planfs running at 
capacity; 

-—-$4 millions for construction 
of additional bauxite mining, 
handling and. storage facilities 
in Canada and British Guiana. 
The company recently made 
arrangements for extension of the 
maturity dates of large wartime 
loans 
Kingdom Government plus an 
extra $25 millions from __ that 
source covered by 342% notes dtie 
1971. The company also sold a 
$50 million debenture issue due 
the same year, 

One of the remarkable things 


has been its tremendous growth, 
even when demands for defense 
needs dwindled after World War 
Il. The continuing scarcity of 
competing metals such as steei, 
zinc, copper, and lead and the 
lower cost of aluminum in rela- 


granted by the United| 


Increase in Demand tion to these other metals was 
Alcan is stepping up activity |an important factor in providing 
because of the vast increase in| an incentive -to find new appli- 
demand for aluminum all over| cations for this light metal, .Fabri- 


the world, and particularly in the| cating capacity was expanded on) 


United States and the United|this continent and abroad. There 
Kingdom in the past few months.| were also a lot of people who had 


In 1950, Alcan shipped 380,000| become more: familiar with the) 


metric tons to all markets against | handling of the metal as a result 
315,000 the year before. Biggest|of war experience in aircraft in- 
increase was in sales to United | dustries. 

States which took nearly 150,000 
metric tons compared with less/fited also by the gap left by the 
than 70,000 the previous year, In| idleness or semi-idleness of fore- 
1951, at least that quantity is ex-| mer 


The Quebec industry has bene- | 


of household supplies—for kit- 
chen utensils, appliances and so 
on—aluminum has _ benefited 
greatly by the huge expansion 
in the use of electricity where it 
is in great demand for use in 
lightweight, corrosion-resistant 
transmissio%® lines, conduit, 
household wiring, cables, sheath- 
ing and electrical hardware. It 
has become a widely used pack- 
aging material as foil, sheets for 
containers, barrels, 


Biggest growth of all has been 
in the building and construction 
field, where the metal has gone 
into a wide range such as siding, 
roofing, windows, heating ducts, 
studs, trusses, spandrels, railings, 
and so on, It has also been used 
successfully in structural work in 
bridges. 

A heavy user, of course, is the 
transportation industry. Here its 
lighter weight is of. great import- 
ance in reducing deadweight and 
increasing pay load for buses, 
trucks, ships, railway passenger 
cars and fo some extent automo- 
biles and in freight cars. It is the 
top dog metal in aircraft con- 


jabout the whole aluminum story | struction. 


More recently increasing quan- 
itities have been going to supply 
ithe requirements of larger de- 
fense programs, not only for the 
aircraft industry but for use in 
lother equipment.in which its 
\light weight aids mobility, The 
| shortage of metal which develop- 
ied so suddenly last year when 
| the arms programs were being 
stepped up served to emphasize 
| the extent to which civilian pro- 
|duction has become dependent 
}upon aluminum, 


The U. S, Problem 
To supply its defense require- 
ments, the United States is rush- 
ing ahead with an expansion 
| program which is designed to add 
jnearly 500,000 metric tons to its 





should be easily accessible to 
tidewater so that the raw materi- 
als can be moved in and the out- 
put of the smelter can be shipped 
out at low cost. 

These economic factors have 
been the key to the growth of the 
industry in Quebec. Alcan trans- 
ports bauxite to its smelter at 
Arvida all the way from British 
Guiana and its parent company, 
Aluminium Ltd., is developing 
new bauxite deposits in Jamaica 
and in the Los Island off the coast 
of French Guinea as additional 
sources of supply. 


World-Wide Exports 


The Quebec metal goes all over 
the world, Alcan’s parent com- 
pany maintains 33 sales offices 
and 93 representatives or agents 
covering 69 countries, Canadian 
exports of aluminum last year 
totaled over $100 millions, about 


a 
for a time available power was 
quite sufficient to run the plants 
at levels which could cope with 
the business offering. 

However, sales soon began to 
rise sharply and it wasn't long 
before Alcan was feeling the re- 
striction imposed on it by the 
lack of water ‘available sto feed 
its Shipshaw generating plants. 
The agreement signed with the 
Provincial Government for de- 
velopment of the Peribonka, plus 
the arrangements made _ for 
energy from other power 
producers to operate its other 
smelters, are making possible the 
expansion of production now 
planned. 


U. S. Cost Picture 


Even though the additional re- 
quirements wouldn’t likely come 
from Quebec in any case, where 
the United States obtains its 


half of it going to improve the | future aluminum supplies is im- 


trade balance between Canada 
and the United States. 


Actually, United Kingdom and 
sterling countries have been more 
dependable markets for Canadian 
aluminum in the past than the 
United States. The U. S. normally 
takes only what metal it can’t 
supply economically from its own 
domestic primary industry. How- 
ever, because of our need to buy 
so many things from the United 
States and therefore our need to 
earn dollars with which to pay 
for these goods, Canada is anxi-| 


ous to put sales of aluminum to| 


United States on a more perman-} 
ent basis, on the strength of) 
lower-cost metal. 

It has been Quebec’s large| 
power resources which. have 
made it possible to produce alu- 
minum in Canada probably more 
cheaply than anywhere else in| 
the world. The company’s Ship-| 
shaw development on the Sague- 
nay River has an installed gen- 


portant to the Quebec “industry. 
If the U. S. decides to carry out 
the whole of the expansion in 


| primary aluminum capacity with- 


in its-own borders, it could result 
in a large high-cost aluminum 
industry down there. And this in 
turn- might eventually lead to 
considerable pressure from some 
quarters to shut out important 
metal ‘to keep the new plants 
operating when the present em- 
ergency is over, 


This could prove a body blow 
to the thousands of firms in the 
U. S.-which have built up a pres- 
perous business on the strength 
of q@elatively cheap aluminum. 
From Quebec’s point of view, iti 
could also mean the removal of a 
valuable market. Whether such a 
development would come about is 
problematical. Certainly the fab- 
ricators would be more inclined to 
favor Canada as a supplier, it’s 
thought. 


Other Markets 


Pte 
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The ever-expanding market for superla- 
tive Bruck fabrics is a true reflection of 


: 
ty 


‘mer large primary aluminum| present capacity of about 600,000 | ; ; sats 
pected to go to that market if] facilities in Germany, Austria,|metric tons per annum. On top| ©!ting capacity of 1.5 million hp. 
there is enough metal available.|and Japan. Postwar it has been | of this, if its stated goal is to be 
The U. K. accounted for a further |shipping two and three times as| reached, still 
133,000; has placed firm orders — at to are per id bee tons capacity must be 
z is year. ;and other countries outside the)/made available, either in the : : ; 2 
a te 7 oe ie Alcan| North American continent as it| United States an ange enh ing bonka River above Arvida. Power inum postwar, and these were the 
offered the U. S. 200,000 metric| ad prewar. | At the moment a great contro- en! the Isle Maligne plant is pur-| traditional markets prewar also. 
tons over the next three years,| Marketing Drive iversy is raging in the ‘United | Chased rece ome P As &| The Canadian and overseas 
over and above what was already| Manufacturers of both primary States over the question ot) iniun Ltd Thes rack I ti U-|markets have shown steady 
being shipped. The additional) and fabricated aluminum have|where this additional capacity | | the Saguena coaan auger aie and are likely to be a 
supply was to come from the re-| put a vigorous sales effort behind | should be built. As noted earlier, |( - et eivunn aaa r aad | profitable source of business in 
activated warfime capacity and|the drive to expand markets and|if the decision is to, buy the alu- sities “aaa deveio as yero-| the future. But the United States 
from a new pot-line being in-|it’s estimated that aluminum is/minum in Candda, it will mean e ic power ; en Ss. market is a “natural” both geo- 
stalled at Isle Maligne. When the/mow being used in about 4,000|the construction of a new indus-| Power consumption is so great) graphically and from balance of 
offer was turned down, the com. different applications.» Roughly) try in British Columbia. . that to operate them at their peak trade considerations. Then, too, 
pany made the extra capacity | 1,000 independent companies are} The big element in Camada’s|@arly in 1944, the aluminum|the extent to which Canada 
available to the British Govern-| using aluminum for fabricating|favor in aluminum-making is its|S™elters in Quebec consumed| participates in future consump- 
ment. |consymer goods in Canada alone,|huge resources of undeveloped} More than one quarter of all the) tion of aluminum overseas may 
As a consequence, under a new/and there are 17,000 such com-|low-cost hydro-electric power. hydro-electric power generated, in| tend to be restricted by expansion 
agreement with the U. K., Alcan|Panies in the United States sup-|The U. S. is not so fortunate, It|Canada, And to make that pos- | of sterling area primary alumi- 
will ship 640,000 metric tons of| Porting one million people. requires roughly 330,000 hp. years |Sible, it required power rationing | num facilities now in the planning 
aluminum to Britain in the next In these new applications the|of electric energy to produce; and the diversion of about 40% stage. 


as : .|metal has been in competition in| 100,000 metric tons of aluminum.}°f the energy used in,aluminum| Qn balance, the outlook for this 
three years (200,000 in 1951, 220,-) manufacture from less essential| giant Quebec industry appears 


: 1953). The | ©ach case with one or more of the|So it becomes worth while to| . é 
Secult Seimakent kane Soden taking | other principal metals and ma-jhaul raw materials (4 tons of} Uses by government direction. favorable, both short and long : 
about 150,000 metric tons a year | terials—steel, iron, copper, lead, bauxite and three tons of other When the war was over these| term. Indications are that. the| is being grabbed by eager buyers. ( before it reaches the levels of{no means~in sight. 
, ‘zinc, glass, lumber, plywood,| materials are required to make/supplies of outside power once! growth in aluminum consumption| Although the consumption of|use in North America. And on} In any case, Quebec’s citizens 


Of course, as noted earlier, the 

and the company has started con- United Kingdom and the overseas 

another 500,000 | Struction of the first of two mae countries plus Canada itself have 
| 


the continuous plant expansion and 
modernization, creating an ever-widen- 
ing diversification of products serving 
the fabric field, 


All operations from yarn to finished 
fabric, carried out in the Company's 
plants, are \carefully managed and 
supervised to'ensure the finest fabrics 
for dresses, sportswear, upholstering, 
draperies, suitings and linings, so 
essential to Canada and the export’ 
markets of the world, 


BRUCK MILLS LIMITED 


MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER 


ned 200,000-hp. hydro-electric) been accounting for most of the 
generating plants on the Peri-| increase in sales of Quebec alum- 


in the last three years and, on/“"" : 3 ; eee , . 
‘“e of this, will akon extra 190,-| Stainless steel, plastics and mag-|one ton of aluminum) to the|more went to normal peacetime! has a long way to go yet, and at|the metal has already increased | this side, before military demand| are watching with interest the de- 


000 tons over the period of thee sites where lots of cheap power is | consumers. Aluminum demand|the moment, certainly, every last; greatly in Europe and elsewhere, | forced curbs on civilian use, the| velopments in 


aluminum all, 
next three, roughly the same 


amount originally to the United 
States this past fall. 

Thus the British contract Mops | 
up pretty well all the available} 
capacity. For, when the present| 
Alcan expansion is completed, 
probably by the end of April, | 
total smelting capacity will be} 
just over 450,000 metric tons | 
annually. If Canada and countries | 
other than the U. S. and U. K. 
don’t buy more than they did last 
year (60,000 and 37,500 metric 
tons, respectively) and the British 
don’t exceed the 200,000 metric 
tons for which they have placed 
firm orders in 1951, it leaves only 
150,000 tons for the United States. 
For that matter, it might even 
mean less metal for the U. S. if 
additional capacity isn’t added by 
1952, because in that year the) 
United Kingdom will be taking 
another 20,000 tons. 


Expansion Plans 


Where is the smelter capacity 
being expanded? 

Here are the points: 

A new pot-line at Isle Maligne 
will increase the capacity of that 
plant by 20,000 metric tons per 

annum; 

The wartime plant at Beau- 
harnois is being prepared for | 
operation once more to provide} 
32,000 ,additional tons per an-} 
num; 
At Shawinigan Falls, where} 
only 15,000 of a 60,000-ton plant} 
has been used regularly, it is| 
hoped to put all four pot-lines'| 
back in full-time operation, | 

To provide the necessary power 
Alcan has contracted with Quebec 
Hydro-Electric Commission for 
100,000 hp. to supply the Beau-| 
harnois operation and it hopes to 
get power from the new Trenche | 
development of Shawinigan| 
Water & Power Co. to supply its| 
pot-lines at Shawinigan Falls. The | 
company itself is developing a 
new 200,000-hp. hydro-electric 
project on the Peribonka River. 

This new Peribonka develop- 
ment, at Chute du Diable, is 
scheduled to come into operation 
in 1952 and will provide power 
for an additional, 60,000 metric 
tons a year. A similar develop- 
ment of roughly the same size is 
also a possibility, probably at 
Chute Savanne below Chute du’ 

Diable. 

If the United States decides to 
buy aluminum in large quantities 
from Canada, beyond the ton- 
nage it is already getting, it will 
probably require the construction 
of a huge smelter in British Col- 
umbia. Although there is still 
room for more aluminum from 
Quebec through further power 
development, it wouldn't be suffi- 
cient for the stockpiling and other 
requirements which the United 
States now has in mind. 

Cost ‘of 


bring 
plants into operation is requiring 
f 


Already important in the field'readily available, Also, the sites ' also dropped off temporarily and‘ ounce Quebec plants can produce: 


One hundré k, 


Ezra Butler Eddy founded this co 


quaint stone mill located near 


the picturesque Chaudiere Falls. 


Today ‘ 


the century mark as one of Canada} 


papermakers, fully conscious of our 1 © 


community and in the nation, young 


country is young, but seasoned through 2 


century of fair weather and foul; grown to 


business maturity, with the vigour to look with 


confidence to the century 


ahead. 


THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY 


. Papermakers 


CANADA 


it has a lot of ground to catch up! end of aluminum growth was by! around the world. 


oe sr 


This is the original mill, set up by 
Mr. E. B. Eddy at Huli—from 

@ photograph in the company’s 
archives, 


Today, even an aerial view can show 
but part of our extensive mills. Shown , 
here is the Upper Mill, facing the 


Parliament 
Ottawa River, 


uildings across the 


an 


Please send me a copy of ‘Design For Letterheads and 


Business Forms”, FP. 
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Most Farmers Had Good Year in 1950 
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‘Here’s the Record of Quebec Production, Prices, Outlook 


Agriculture in Quebec, dating| Here, again, average yields per 
back centuries to the days of the| acre showed big gains (such as 


first settlers in the New World,| carrots, which almost doubled). 
continues to make, with little | Carrots, beets, beans and cabbages 
fanfare, a substantial and essen-| chalked up the biggest incréases 
tial contribution to the prov-| but almost all were higher. 


ince’s economy. 


Fruit crops, as in Ontario, 


While farm mechanization and | were smaller than usual and suf- 


the historic shift of population|fered from 


excessive rainy 


from rural to city areas have cut} weather in the harvesting period. 


total farm population consider-| While 
ably over the years, production.| steady .at 300,000 aqts., 


has shown a steady, if sometimes 
interrupted, <ise. 

The last few years have been 
good ones for farmers. While costs 
have risen, commodity prices 
ave climbed sharply and, in 
general, the rural population has 
been enjoying a quiet prosperity. 
Last year was no exception. Price- 
wise, a varied picture was evi- 
dent, with some products show- 
ing increases, some remaining 
steady, others dropping some- 
what. For many of those show- 
ing decreases, higher production 
more than balanced the drop. 

More Dollars 


lore 

While final totals are yet to 
appear, gross value of 1950 farm 
production in Quebec is expected 
to be somewhat higher than 1949’s 
$426 millions. Here’s a roundup 
of what happened in the various 
divisions of Quebec’ agriculture 
last year. 

In field crops, while the total 
area under cultivation showed a 
slight 1% drop from 1949, favor- 
able weather conditions boosted 
yields per acre, in some cases 
sharply, resulting in production 
increases for each division. Some 
of the more outstanding were: 

1950 (estimate) 1949 

; bu. -. bu. 
Mixed grains 11,682,000° 8,112,000 
Potatoes ... 26,565,000 21,333,000 
eeeeee 51,018,000 37,574,000 
Barley ..... 4,260,000 3,000,000 
Wheat ....." 757,000 468,000 


remained 
apples 
‘dropped slightly to 1,913,000 bu. 
(2 million bu. in 1949)and straw- 
berries were off sharply at 3,750,- 
000 qts. (7,500,000). 

In the important dairying 
branch of the industry, butter and 
egg prices dropped slightly from 
1949 levels. Cheese prices, on a 
par with 1949 throughout most 
of the year, rose in the fall and, 
at the close of 1950, were up from 
the previous year. Production es- 
timates for the year show cream- 
ery butter off somewhat at 87.8 
million Ib. (93.6 millions 1949), 
cheddar cheese also down at 20.2 
million lb. (24.8 millions) and 
eggs higher at 62.2 million doz. 
(57.4 millions). 

In the livestock picture, prices 
were firm, with some registering 
increases, Total cattle population, 
as at June 1, in the province 
showed no change from a year 
earlier. Swine rose 12%, while 
sheep and lambs dropped 7% and 
poultry a big 20%. Horse popula- 
tion has shown a steady, though 
small, downtrend in®ecent years, 
reflecting the increased mechani- 
zation of farm activities. This 
continued in 1950 with a 9% fall 
recorded. 
Sugar Output Up 
: In addition to mixed farming, 
Quebec taps its sugar maple trees 


raspberries 


Lower prices for barley and 
potatoes, despite the larger crops, 
‘meant some drop in gross returns 
from these two commodities. With 
oats, a lower. price was more than 
offset by the production gain, re- 
sulting in a higher gross return. 
And in mixed grains, little change 


The Province of Quebec’s 
growth has been reflected in the 
increasing size in recent years of 
its provincial budgets, 


in prices combined with the 
higher yield to give a higher 
gross return. 

Total value of Quebec’s 1950 
field grain crop is estimated by 
DBS at $218,429,000, up from 
$193,361,000 in 1949. This is the 
largest slice of Quebec’s total re- 
turns from agriculture. 

Vegetables, Fruit 

Vegetable and fruit growing in 
the province are centred, to a 
great extent, in areas fairly close 
to towns and _cities.. Estimated 


> 1950 production of vegetables 















































pretty -well paralleled the in- 


In the: year ended March 31, 
1950, ordinary revenues totaled 
$207.2 millions; ordinary expendi- 
tures $175.5 millions; and capital 
expenditures $42.3 millions.. 

This compares with $194.5 mil- 
lions total revenues, $160.7 mil- 
lions ordinary and $64.8 millions 
capital expenditures the previous 

ear; and with $133.4 millions, 
106.9 millions and $24.3 millions, 
respectively, in the 1946-47 fiscal 
year. 

There will be an increase in 
both revenues and expenditures 
again in the current fiscal year, 


each year to turn out by far the 
largest share of Canada’s maple 
syrup and maple sugar produc- 
tion, an important source of in- 
come to many farmers. In 1950, 
production of each rose from 1949 
levels and, while the average 
price paid to producers for syrup 
was down 17c¢ a gallon from 1949, 
price of syrup was up lc lb. and 
production values of both were 


higher. Syrup production totaled jd 


2,273,000 gal. (1,894,000 in 1949) 
valued at $7,819,000 ($6,829,000) 
while sugar production amounted 
to 1,692,000 Ib. (1,651,000) valued 
at $626,000 ($598,000). 

One of Quebee’s newer develop- 
ments, the sugar beet industry, 
continued the sharp production 
gains shown in 1949. Total acre- 
r > harvested in 1950 rose to 135,- 

tons, more than double the 
previous year’s 68,547 and almost 
five times 1948’s 27,556 tons. 
Yields per acre increased slightly 
to 11.44 tons (11.06 in 1949) and 
total sugar production amounted 
to 35 million lb. (17.4 millions). 
Number. of producers in the in- 
dustry rose sharply to 3,500 
(2,179). 


Government Aid 


Of the many services conducted 
by Quebec’s active Agriculture 
Department, the vigorous policy 
of soil-improvement, including 
large-scale drainage programs, 
plays an important role. This 
drainage service continued in 
1950, bringing the number of 
water courses worked on to 390, 
covering a distance of over 500 
miles, More than 100,000 acres 
were in this way added to the 
agricultural productive area of 
the province. In addition, the Sur- 


face Engineering Division, using 
both the’ ent’s equipment 
and priva owned machinery, 
put in 187,900 hours on farm im- 
provement work, boosting the 
ready-to-till arable lands by an- 
other 125,000 acres. 

Aid, both financial and mech- 
anical, is given to farmers for 
such things as land-clearing, ter- 
racing, stoning, levelling and un- 
drainage projects. 
Through its Farm Credit Bureau, 
several hundred additional loans 
were granted to farmers during 
the year, bringing the total ap- 
proved to about $6 millions more 
than the $68.9 millions granted 
to the end of 1949. Another pro- 
ject pushed by the province is 
encouragement of farmers’ sons 
to remain on the land, including 
speciat grants to aid in buying 
farms and scholarships to agricul- 
tural schools. Disbursements in 
this field, from inauguration of 
the plan to the end of 1950, have 
totaled some $8.4 millions. 

Important steps in developing 
Quebec’s farming economy are 
being taken by the Province’s De- 
partment of Colonization. 
Through this agency, settlers are 
helped in setting up farming 
operations by government dis- 
tribution of seed for crops, grants 
to place livestock on settlers’ 
land and contributions toward 
construction of houses, _ barns, 
etc. 

Another up - to - the - minute 
scheme, which should go a long 
way toward improving the breed 
of cattle in the province, is the 
artificial breeding service, put 
into operation in 1947. Last year 
9,745 cows were inseminated, 
against 4,327 in 1949. 


Rising Budget Matches Provincial Growth; 
Surplus Seen Again This Year in P.Q. 


sults will likely show some reduc- | However, a higher trend is antici- 


tion in the total capital expendi- | pated. 


tures. 
Surpluses 


Last year the province showed | Previous 


Capital expenditure 
were down $22 millions from the | 
year, with the biggest 


a surplus on ordinary account of drop occurring in the sums spent 


$31.7 millions and an over-all 


a “special capital revenue” 
$19.6 millions received as pro- 
ceeds of sale of hydro-electric 


properties on the upper Ottawa | 7°! 


River to the provincially owned 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion. 


sur- | on roads 


1 illi iti $28 millions. This year capital 
eS ee ae outlays are expected to be lower 


— from $50 millions to 


again, with the budget calling for 
$31 millions, $21 millions of it for 


One result of. the increase in 
the province’s ‘expenditures has 
been the need to find adequate 


Indications are that, an over-all | Sources of revenue to meet them. 


surplus ‘will again be 
1950-51, In his budget forecast a 
year ago, Provincial Treasurer 
Onesime Gagnon predicted rev- 


“shown in | And, said the provincial treasurer 


in his budget speech last year, “if 
the industrial and economic de- 
velopment continues at the same 


eS Nace; 


ay 
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ACCIDENTS 


“CUTTING IN” ahead of a moving tram, particularly during winter 
months, is dangerous. 


BE CAREFUL 


Even a slight collision may result in serious injuries and 


considerable damage: 


THE OBSERVANCE OF SAFETY PRECAUTIONS ON STREETS 
WILL GREATLY DECREASE THE NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS. 


MONTREAL TRAMWAYS COMPANY 


1.51 








settled and chances of reaching |$92 per capita, the lowest per 750,000 4% debentures due No- 1954, on March 15 next. This, to- 


some sort of agreement are con- 
sidered in some quarters to be 
better now than they have been 
for some time, 
Low Per Capita Debt 
The funded debt position of the 


s in 1949-50 | Province has been showing im- 


provement, Net funded debt and 
treasury bills at March 31, 1949, 


capita debt of any of the prov- 
inces, A year later this figufe had 
been reduced to $345.8 millions, 
including $17.9 millions in |treas- 
ury bills. 
During the current fiscal year 
the province sold a new issue of 
$25 million 4% 20-year deben- 
tures due Oct, 1, 1970. Part of the 


vember, 1952, and callable Nov. 
15, 1950, and the remainder went 
to treasury bills outstanding for 
expenditures on roads and 
bridges as well as advances to the 
Farm Credit Bureau. 

The Government has also an- 
nounced its intention to redeem 
prior to maturity $10 million 


gether with $2.2 millions of other 
securities which will have been 
retired at maturity by the end of 
the fiscal year, makes a total of 
$23,950,000 in loans eliminated 
during the year. The net funded 
position will also be improved by 
the sinking fund payments of 
$6.3 millions out of budget appro- 





totaled $358.5 millions or about proceeds was used to red $11,- |3%% debentures due March 15, | priations. 







creases shown for field crops. it’s expected. However, final re- 
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THREE RIVERS SHIPPING 
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STEVEDORES, STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
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pace and if “the Government 
: Wi +». | wishes ‘effectively to contribute 
Peedioa ar : bm bag on to the industrial expansion ‘of the 
account), leaving an over-all sur- | Province, its obligations will con- 
plus of about $700,000, Revenues | timue to grow. 
have continued to increase since It should, however, be remem- 
then and ordinary expenditures bered that since 1944, the Govern- 
are also higher, Mr, Gagnon|™ent has met the major part of 
states. A somewhat higher surplus | ‘tS capital expenditures out of or- 
on ordinary account than the | ‘inary revenues while normally, 
budget figure is considered likely. |im Peacetime, these expenditures 
Part of the increase shown in|™ay be paid out of borrowings. 
revenues and expenditures on or- | OUF Province could therefore, if 
dinary account in 1949-50 com- | Necessary, contemplate an in- 
pared with 1948-49 was due to | crease of its expenditures without 
higher income and outgo and part | evying new taxes. But certain 
to .a change in thé method of | Sources of revenue which belong 
showing the revenues and expen- to the provinces and which are 
ditures of the education fund. | Presently drained toward the fed- 
Taxation brought in $121 millions | €T@! treasury would make it pos- 
(up $6 millions) and other sources | Sible, if they were left to the prov- 
(licenses, permits and royalties; |i™CeS further to improve our edu- 
Quebec Liquor Commission trade cational and health services and 
account; education fund and other | 284in to reduce the burdens borne 
revenues) produced $86 millions | >Y the municipal and school cor- 
(also up $6 millions). porations. 
It was this latter figure which Borrowing for Roads 
was affected by the change in the| There was an indication last 
way the accounts were shown. | fall that the province plans rais- 
The education fund, which de-|ing money for at least some of its 
rives its revenue from a one half | capital expenditures through bor- 
interest in the provincial sales | rowing. At the November sitting 
tax, special taxes on hydro-elec-|of the legislature, the Govern- 
tric power, oil refining and tele-|ment announced a $60-million 
phone companies and special | highway program to be financed 
stumpage dues, usually has aj/by loans. At the same time it 
izeable surplus left over each | added two cents a gallon to the 
| year after its immediate purposes | gasoline tax (now 13 cents a gal- 
(largely debt service on school |lon), part of the additional rev- 
commission loans) are met. This|enue to go toward payment of 
unused balance is carried over to|interest and establishment of 
the general funds to be applied | sinking funds for the loans to be 
| during the succeeding year to | contracted. 
educational purposes. The new gasoline tax is expect- 
Formerly only this unused bal-|ed to yield an additional $5 mil- 
ance from the preceding year was | lions annually. Not more than $2 
sons in the accounts as revenue. | millions of this will be used for 
Thus in 1948-49, revenue from the | thé maintenance of winter roads 
education was shown at $12 mil-|in the province, and the remain- 
lions. Now, however, total rev-|der will be available for the in- 
enues are shown and in 1949-50 | terest and sinking fund require- 
the education fund revenue fig- | ments. ; 
ure jumped to $19.8 millions. The; So far there has been no 
budget figure for the current year | definite word as to how much the 
is $19% millions. , }|Government will spend under the 
_ The Government is also show- |highway program in the near 
ing now the disposition of the | future, Of the total, $52 millions 
funds out of the education fund |is for roads and $8 millions for 
under See of the appro- | bridges. 
priate departments, In 1949-50, Question of Agreemen 
out of the $12-million balance Other pean eee 
from the previous year, $8 mil- _ 
lions was allotted to the Depart. |"°Venues depend to some extent 
onthe measure of agreement 
which may be reached by the 


ment of Education, $3.2 millions 
province and the federal Govern- 


to the Municipal Commission for 
settlement of school corporation ment regarding the clarification 
and definition of the respective 


debts and $800,000 for various 
educational purposes. The budget |tavation fields. Ottawa has put 
forward a pensions scheme call- 


a a a $11.5. millions 
‘or edutation, $2 millions for the |; Pots 
| Department of Social Welfare and | n© ae nm by the eee 
cial revenues possibly to come 


Youth and $6 millions to the 
Municipal Affairs Department for | through a 3% indirect sales tax. 
The Quebec Government intro- 


enues of $201.3 millions and ex- 








debt service. 


Little Difference duced enabling legislation at the 
Budgetted figures for the cur- | current session of the legislature 
rent year differed relatively little | providing for the province’s par- 
from 1949-50 actual results on or- | ticipation in the scheme, but at 
dinary account. Both health and | this writing it has not made clear 
education were expected to be | the conditions under which it may 
down about $4 millions and $6% | enter into such an agreement. 
millions, ively, with total; However, the Government is’ 
ordinary exp es down! anxious to get the whole federal- 
about $6 millions altogether. provincial taxation question 
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LE PETIT JOURNAL 
circulation continues to record 
a sure and steady rise... 

a growth in popularity and sales 
power that will be reflected in the 
new A.B.C. circulation figures to 
be released shortly. 


LPJ is read in well over 200,000 urban 
homes every week-end . . . read 

leisurely and thoroughly by those 

ive, French-speaking families 

who are able to buy the product you sell, 
and decide to buy through the pages of 
their favourite paper — LPJ. 

Watch for the new circulation figures, soon, 
if you want further proof that LPJ 

can deliver the market you want to reach. 
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Situated on the shores of Lake St. Louis, 30 miles west of 
Montreal, Beaubarnois, giant power plant of the Québec 
Hydro-Electric Commission. Now develops 742,000 HP 
(with a 660,000 horsepower addition under way). 


The Province of Québec finds perhaps its greatest 
single natural resource in the rivers, streams and 
waterfalls of the St. Lawrence system. For this 
wealth of waterpower, which is converted to hydro- 
electric power selling at the lowest average price in 
North America, has made possible and profitable the 
development of many of Québec’s other natural 
riches and has fostered her unique range of industries. 


Turbines are now found at about 100 different sites 
on three dozen different rivers in Québec. Together 
they are capable of over 6,000,000 HP—more than 
half of all the hydro-electric capacity in Canada and 
almost a twelfth of the grand total throughout the 
world. 


The phenomenally low cost of power in La Province 
de Québec has attracted industry and by building 
up the demand has played a large part in the immense 
development of Québec’s hydro-electric resources. 
Even so, at the present time only a third of the 


YEARLY PRODUCTION , 19204949 
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province’s potential hydraulic power has been 
harnessed, although perhaps an equal amount lies 
within present economical transmission distance of 
already established centres of population and 
industry. 
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nce de Québec 


PULP and PAPER 


PULP AND PAPER 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTS IN MILLION DOLLARS 
1921 - 1948 
$393,374,430 


The pulp and paper industry of Québec is of the greatest 
importance to Canada as a whole, for Québec produces 
nearly half of the pulp and paper exports of the nation, 


which account for 20 per cent of all Canadian exports. 


In the matter of newsprint alone, one out of every 
five pages of the world’s newspapers is printed on 
newsprint from Québec. This industry is of great 
importance to the internal economy of Québec. Mills 
and pulpwood lumbering -operations employed 
23,000 people in Québec in 1949, and the total pay- 
roll was $71,000,000. The Government of the 
Province collaborates with the industry in forest 
conservation and research for the development of 
new techniques and new uses for the products and 
byproducts of the forest. 


In 1948 the Province of Québec produced 2,700,000 tons 
of newsprint, more than half of the total Canadian out put. 
Newsprint rolls, like this one, are turned out by some 
machines at the rate of 1,400 feet per minute. 


Write today for your free copy of this book. 
80 fully illustrated pages will give you an idea 


COMMUNICATIONS’ 


Aerial view of a section of Montreal and its harbour. 


The industrial and commercial eminence of the province 
of Québec rests largely upon its superb transportation 
facilities. Ease of rail, water, highway and air communica- 
tions between the province and the markets of the world 
exercises great appeal to those wishing to est tblish in 
Canada. 


Highways connecting all major centres throughout the 
Province of Québec are well maintained. In 1949 the 
motorcoach industry in the province served 135,811,000 
passengers operating 1,579 motorcoaches over 54,934,000 
miles. Above is a sectton of a modern boulevard-type 
highway in the Laurentians. 


The unrivalled geographic situation of Québec has always 
contributed to its economic advance. Astride the St. Law- 
rence River, Québec stands at the gateway*of trade routes, 
notably to the rich markets of Europe, while landward, 
Québec is situated most favourably to serve the wealthy 
markets of the Eastern seaboard of the United States. 
First the waterways, then the highways, later the railroads 
have served the Province in its stride toward industrial 
greatness. 


Luxury airliners, such as the Canadian Four shown above, as well 
as the fastest jet fighters, are manufactured in Montreal. 


horizons of Québec to the profit of its citizens as well as of 


the investor in Canada’s most stable province. 


And now, the aeroplane is pushing back the well aso 
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AGRICULTURE 


Modern mechanized farming equipment is now in general 
use in the Province of Québec. In the above photo the 
muck soil of La Reine, — is being speedily “en 
for sowing. 


The contribution of Québec’s farmers to the wealth 
of the Province has shown a steady increase. The 
154,669 Farms of Québec support a rural population 
estimated at 838,861. In 1948 these farms were 
valued at $1,064,868,000, and the produce amounted 
to $427,004,000. Mixed farming combined with 
dairy farming is general throughout Québec, with 
vegetable and fruit growing restricted to areas within 
short distance of towns and cities. 


MINERALS 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
MINERAL PRODUCTION 
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OTHER METALS (mostiy copren, zinc, 1840) 
NON-METALLIC imostit aspestos) 

GEER BUILDING MATERIALS (mostiy coment, samo 6 @navat) 
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Whether north, south, east or west, some part of 
every section of La Province de Québec is a store- 
house of minerals; it may be lead or zinc as on 
Calumet Island; amber mica as in the Gatineau or 
the Bergeronnes area; apatite as in the Liévre River 
basin; titaniferous iron as found in large bodies 
along the north shore of the St. Lawrence; rich iron 
ore beds as in the central New Québec or Ungava 
territory; copper ores as now mined in the Rouyn 
district; or gold ores as produced along the one- 
hundred-mile belt of the Beauchastel-Rouyn-Bous- 
quest-Cadillac-Malartic-Dubuisson-Louvicourt  sec- 
tion of western Québec. 


La Province de Québec offers a cordial welcome to industrialists and businessmen from 
sister provinces of Canada, from the United States, Great Britain and elsewhere, who 
contemplate extending their activities. It invites you to visit the Province and sample for 


yourself our traditional French-Canadian hospitality. 
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Gigantic 9-Year Project Nears Goal : 
More Industry, Wealth for Quebec 


By GORDON MINNES 

With a jittery western world again arming 
itself against the threat of war, defense 
materials have once more assumed vital 
importance. 

It’s not surprising, therefore, to find gov- 
ernment and industry taking another long 

‘look at a new wonder metal—titanium. 

In the forefront of development is Quebec. 

What it will eventually mean to Quebec, to 
Canada, possibly to the entire Western World 
is hard to estimate, but it’s bound to be sub- 
stantial. To Quebec, additional employment, 
added diversification to its already varied 
economy; to Canada, new wealth, more U. S. 
dollars; to the Western World; further assur- 
ance that we'll not have to depend on out- 
side sources for supplies of the raw material 
for making titanium metal, which seems 
destined to take its place one of these days 
as a vitally important structural material, 
both for defense and civilian purposes. 

Last fall at Sorel, the first fruits of a $30 
million development began to appear—the 
initial smelting furnace at Quebec Iron & 
Titanium Corp.’s new plant had gone into 
operation. 

The project had its beginning in 1941, when 
a Quebec Department of Mines official re- 
ported the presence of ilmenite far down the 
St. Lawrence, In the nine-year interval, a 
tremendous amount of work and money had 
been spent. Development had been taken 
over by American capital, in the form of 
Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp., owned two 
thirds by Kennecott Copper Corp. and one 
third by New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Magnetometer surveys, exploration and 
diamond drilling had proved up some 150 
million tons of ilmenite, running 35% titan- 
ium dioxide and 40% iron; a new method of 
electric smelting had been devised to pro- 
cess the ore; 27 miles of railway had been 
pushed through to the ore deposits from the 
small St. Lawrence River port of Havre St. 
Pierre; extensive dock and handling facilities 
had been erected, both there and at Sorel; a 
large part of the $12-$13 million smelter, plus 
power lines, had been completed at Sorel; 
and some 100,000 tons of ore had been 
brought up-river from the mines to feed the 
first of five furnaces this winter. Now, the 
big project was finally under way. 


Fills a Gap 
More about this later, but what’s behind all 
‘the sharp interest in the metal itself? What 
are its properties that could make it so 
vitally important to defense planners and 
also for civilian use? Recognizing its import- 


ance, what’s its history, why isn’t it being 
produced now, cheaply and in mass quanti- 
ties? Finally, where does Canada figure in 
the over-all set-up? 

First its qualities. 

As one authority puts it, “among the metals 
available for construction, there’s a gap 
between aluminum and steel.” Aluminum, 
while light, easily formed and machined, has 
relatively low strength, is not corrosion-re- 
sistant. Iron, at the other end, can be alloyed 
to give high strength and resistance to 
corrosion but is heavy. Titanium fills this 
gap—it’s weight lies halfway between alumi- 
num and iron but it’s as strong as stainless 
steel. In tests, it’s been found to be more 
corrosion-resistant than stainless steel. 
Summarizing, “it combines the best qualities 
of stainless steel with those of strong alum- 
inum alloys and possesses certain definite 
advantages over both.” 

Lightness, strength, corrosion-resistance; 
minimum weight where high stress is needed. 
It’s not hard to see where this combination 
could fit easily into either peace or war 
economy. Aircraft, ships, textile machinery, 
sporting goods, to mention a few, suggest 
themselves. Its surface-hardening properties 
would make it important in parts subject to 
frictional wear. It has high resistance to heat 
at elevated temperatures, and this quality 
can be improved by alloying, making it a 
natural for jet engines and turbines, where 
heat and pressure are great. Alloyed with 
steel, it adds strength and toughness. 


Production Problem 


Granted such important qualities, why is 
output of the metal pretty well limited to 
pilot plant operations? Only small amounts 
are produced for commercial use, chiefly as 
an alloying agent with steels. Not for lack 
of demand, certainly, as a large market 
appears to be ready and waiting, if the metal 
could be made available at more reasonable 
prices. 

Most important reason is the high cost of 
producing pure ductile titanium. While in- 
dustrial companies by the score are doing 
extensive research nobody has yet come up 
with the answer which would enable the 
metal to be sold at anywhere near the prices 
of other structural materials, Chief headache 
he®e is titanium’s “affinity” for other le- 
ments—it likes to cling to such things as 


oxygen, nitrogen and carbon, cing. 
cult, and expensive, with p 
ods, to produce the pure metal. Pure - 


ium can be worked readily—rolled, forged 
or drawn, But when even very small per- 


€ 
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centages of oxygen or nitrogen, which may be 
easily picked up in preparing the metal and 
in melting or fabricating ingots, remain in 


the finished product, it becomes brittle and . 


unworkable. 

Such, then, is the prime problem—to find 
a way of making pure ductile titanium 
cheaply enough for competition with other 
structural metals. If this can be done, the 
market seems wide open, even though much 
research into uses of the metal is still needed. 


. Rolling it, forging it, machining it, finding 


the best alloys—all these are important prob- 
lems but they can doubtless be, and are 
being, solved. 

And if history is any guide—aluminum 
ence sold at $15 a pound—the rush to find an 
economical refining process will come up 
with the right answer. Meantime, industrial 
companies aren’t prepared to erect expensive 
plants for producing the metal in quantity 
with present methods when their equipment 
might well become obsolete in a few years, 
if some reaily economical process should be 
found. Recently, government and industry 
leaders. met in the U. S. to try to find some 
means of producing quantities of the metal; 
various forms of government aid such as 
defense contracts and accelerated amortiza- 
tion of new plants were discussed. 

Canada’s sole producer of pure titanium 
is the versatile Dominion Magnesium Ltd. 
which conducts a pilot plant operation, pro- 
ducing small amounts of titanium for use 
chiefly in the alloy trades. Method used is 
one developed by Dr. L. M. Pidgeon, who 
developed the Pidgeon ferro-silicon process 
for production of magnesium. It is hoped 
that eventually the company will be able to 
sell the metal for about $1.50 a lb., of a high 
enough purity so that it could be used for 
making wrought products such as sheet, rods 
and forgings. 


Right for Paint 


Meantime, almost all the titanium dioxide 
that’s being produced will find plenty of 
demand for use as a pigment, chiefly in the 
production of paints. As.a matter of fact, 
all the publicity given the metal itself, while 
undoubtedly justified, sometimes over- 
shadows titanium’s present importance in its 
dioxide form. The whole vast project under 
Way in Quebec is based on the market for 
titanium dioxide alone, in its present and 


method produce pure meta] is found, 
and titanium takes its place as a structural 
material, it’s likely that smelting facilities at 
Sorel would be expanded—enormously. 


What the Sorel Titanium Operation 
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Means 


. 1,500 tons a day of ilmenite ore 
(35% titanium oxide, 40% iron) 
from Allard Lake Déposits 


| "700 tons Titanium Dioxide slag 
(70-72% titanium dioxide) 
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As a pigment, titanium reveals additional 
remarkable properties. Due to its. high 
opacity (covering power) and its brightness, 
it is now considered to be the top quality 
pigment for making white paints. It’s used 
in pretty well all makes of white enamels 
and paints for inside use, replaces some of 
the pigments in most high-quality, ready- 
mixed house paints, while special grades are 
used in white and tinted outside enamel 

An estimated 75% ofthe titanium dioxide 
pigments produced aré consumed in the 
paint, enamel and lacquer industries, but it’s 
also used in a score of other applications: in 


500 


tons: high-grade irom, 
(to be sold in Canada) 


To make pigments 
for manufacture 
of paints, etc. 


To produce titanium metal 
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potentially important addi- 
tion to family of structural 
+ metals, but output of which 
m~ now pretty well confined to 
pilot plants. 


the paper industry; as a delustrant, bright- 
ener and stiffener in textiles; for making 
white and light colored leather; in plastics, 
floor coverings and many others. 

Its growth in these fields alone, since a 
method of separating the dioxide from ilmen- 
ite was developed before the first war and 
commercial production got under way in the 
1920’s, has been astounding. In the U, S., 


production of pigment has climbed from 4,000 | 


tons in 1925 to 275,000 tons in 1946.. 


While titanium itself is the ninth most 


abundant element on the earth’s crust, and 
ranks fourth as far as structural metals are 
concerned (being surpassed only by alumi- 


FIRST 


THE PRODUCT 


Next to the right product, there’s 
nothing more important than the. 


right container. 


That’s why, when containers are 
being considered, it always pays to 
Call on Continental Can. | 


num, iron and magnesium), commercially 
important deposits of it are much less 
common. 

Most important ones come in the form of 
ilthenite ore. And even though deposits of 
ilmenite are found in many countries— 
United States, Russia, Canada, Norway, India, 
Africa, Japan, South America and others— 
almost the total world supply, excluding 
Russia for which figures are not available, 
comes from the black sands of Travancore, 
India, the Adirondacks of New York State 
and southern Norway. 

Of these, historically the richest and most 

(Continued on page 40) 


Here are research engineers, de- 


signers and merchandisers who know 


packaging. They know how to de- 


velop a package that will give you 
the most efficient service and pack 


the maximum sales-power. 


Write or telephone us for any information you desire. 
A representative will gladly call at your convenience. 
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Titanium Comes to the Feeney’ 


by six ths of ee with the initial 
unit can be made. 



























Titanium Corp. is not, so far.as titanium 
dioxide contents goes, particularly high-grade | 
—running about 35%, against 55% to 60% 
for the Indian ilmenite and 49% for the il- 
menite produced, ‘by: magnetic separation, 
from ilmenite-magnetite deposits of the 
Adirondacks, But what makes the whole} It’s with a justifiable pride that A, C. 
project economically sound is the combina- | Holm, in charge at Sorel, points out a = 
tion of the new smelting ‘process, whith | of titanium dioxide slag frof the new 

produces a slag higher in titafim dioxide | nace. Thé end product of the huge project— 
than either the Indian or American ilmen-|or rather one of the two end-products— 
ites with which it will be. in competi-| after crushing from ingot form resembles 
tion, and‘ the large’ amounts of high grade y crushed coal, a sharp contrast to the 
iron which are produced. That is the key. white pigment that it’s finally 
Neither the iron nor the slag, therefore, bean into. So far, only smal] amounts 


-(€ontinued-from page 39) 

‘ productive are the black sands of India, The 
-now very important New-York State de- 
posits came into their own during the war, 
when imports from Indie eee com 
pletely cut off due to lack of shipping space. 
Now, Quebec is. getting set to enter the 
piehire and should bécanje-one of the world's 
largest produters. 

When all five electric smelters at Québec 
Iron & Titanium Corp.’s brand-new Sorel 
plant are in full production in 1952, they'll 
turn eut an estinated 250,000 tons of titan- 
ium dioxide slag ey. plus. 175,000 tons 
of iton. The ‘will be transported by boat 


MILLS... 


‘the moment any- | should be considered as a byproduct; each |are being tutmed out and none of it has 
aise - plants for the pgs is vitally important to the success of the | been sold. When the operation finally gets East Angus, Que. 
titanium e. iron; Which is of very | whole project. into gear next year, all sales of the slag 


high grade, incidentally, will be sold in the 
domestic: market. 


New Process - 

One of the many reasons why Quebec’s 
project is so important, besides, of course, 
the vast quantities of ilmenite that have. been 
proved, is the new method of smelting that’s 
being used. Electric smelting has never be- 
fore been employed in refining ilmenite ofe 
and many of the details of the process, de- 
veloped by Kennécott and New Jersey Zinc, 
in co-operation with Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co., are being kept secret, both for 
security and patent reasons, But the refining 
is carriéd on at about 1,600 degrees centigrade 
and because of this, it must be a 24-hour day, 
7-day a week operation. 

It introduces a new, intermediate step to 
the manufacture of titanium dioxide. While 
very complex, here’s how this works: 

Up to now, practieally all titanium dioxide 
produced has been madé in one dperation, 
starting with i te and, using acids, 
ending with ti dioxide. The process 
used at Sorel takes the ilménite and breaks it 
down into titanium dioxide slag, containing 
70% to 72% titanium dioxide, and high-#rade 
iron, The slag will be processed, in buyers’ 
plants, into titanium dioxide, for use either 
in production of pigment or further pesagy 
into the actual metal. Thus, an extra s 
the manufacture of the dioxide is adde 

The ilmenite déveloped by Quebec Iron & 


While the size of the company’s ore re- 
serves, enough to supply the cempany for 
over 200 years at a 1,500-ton daily milling 
rate, would support a much larger smelting 
operation, any further expansion at Sorel 
will depend on a number of factors. Chief 
among these is finding a cheap method to 
produce titanium metal so that a mass market 
could be developed as the market for titan- 
ium as a pigmené, while large, is by no means 
unlimited. Another question would be that of 
marketing larger quantities of iron; admit- 
tedly, there’s an extremely strong demand 
for iron now but whether this will continue 
indefinitely is something else again. Finally, 
there’s the problem of electric power. The 
electric smelting process at Sorel will con- 
sume huge -amounts of power—Quebec’s 
cheap ample supply from Shawinigan wes 
one of the reasons for locating the smelter 
there—and additional supplies would be 
essential for any higher production rate. 

Should there be further expansion, though, 
it would likely be in the form of duplicate 
plants constructed alongside the existing one, 
as all facilities of the actual smelter— 
crushers, driers,¢furnaces, etc—are tailored 
for a 1,500 ton daily milling rate. 


Unique Plant 
The first of the five furnaces went into 
operation on an experimental basis last fall. 
Because it’s: the first of its kind, the men in 
charge at Sore] watch its progress carefully, 


will handled by New Jersey Zinc, with 
the iron being marketed through the ‘Mont- 
real office of Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp. 

All the U. S. facilities for producing titan- 
ium dioxide, of course, have been geared for 
Indian or U. §, ilmenite, While the same 
processing methods will be used for the 
Canadian slag, this has given rise to many 
technical problems, due to the different per- 
centages of titanium dioxide, Most of these, 
however, have been overcome. 


Ready To Go 


With the smelter now getting fairly close 
to completion, most of the work in readying 
the operation for full production has been 
finished. At the mine, 400 miles northeast of 
Quebec City, at Allard Lake, mining opera- 
tions have now been halted for the winter, 
but mining of the main ore body, Lac Tio, 
will be under way in the spring. 

When all five 300-ton daily capacity fur- 
naces are at work, a stockpile ranging up- 
ward from 500,000 tons will have to be built 
up at Sorel, during the navigation season, 
to keep them operating at full blast all win- 
ter. Starting this ge oné ore carrier a 
eek, caffying 10,000 tons of ore, will dock 
at Sorel and, by close of navigation next fall, 
a stockpile of 300,000 tons will be built up 
for néxt winter’s operations. 

It’s expected that some 400-500 men will 
be employed at Sorel by next year. 


Newsprint 


Can. Vickers Gets Contract 


For Ferry For Newfoundland 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Cana- 
dian Vickers Ltd. has been award- 
ed a contract to construct a $4.5 
million car, freight and passenger 
ferry to operate on the 100-mile 
run between Port aux Basques, 
Nfld., and North Sydney, N.S 


Transport Minister Lionel 
Chevrier announcer r@ cently 
that the Government had givén 
the go-ahead for the project. 
Completion is scheduled for next 
year. 












“For processing titanium, new Sorel plant of Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp. 
7 COMPANY REPORTS 


© assist readers in appraising and comparing eompany financial statements, The 
Feet Post has a un Siece method of presenting corporation accounts. Variations 
from the companies’ published reports are footnoted. 


LONDON LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
on Dec. 31, had insurance in force 
just under the $2-billion mark. New 
insurance issued on Eh. the year 
was $264.1 millions o 5 millions 
more than in 1949. ile the first 
billion of insurance in forcé re- 
quired 70 years to build, the second 
billion will have been built in ap- 
proximately seven years, it was 
Stated at the annual meeting, The 
report alsd statéd that moré than 
one seventh of the life insurance 
writteh in Canada is written by the 
London Life, the 1950 total of $264 
millions being the greatest ever re- 
ported by any one company. 

Average volume of sales per in- 
dividual fieldman increased in both 
the ordinary and industrial divi- 
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by an increase in the size of the 
average sale and an increase in the 
total average sales of the company’s 
agents, the directors reported. 

Total income increased 8.8% to 
$6.3 millions, both premium income 
and revénue from investments be- 
ing higher. Rate of interest earned 
on investments again improved, the 
gross rate rising to 4.54% and the 
net, after deducting investment ex- 
penses, to 4.39%. 

Total assets rose almost $3 mil- 
lions to $36.4 millions, the greater 
part of the increase being invested 
in first-grade utility and industrial 
bonds and in mortgages. At the 
year end assets were distributed: 
Federal Government bonds 17.7%; 
other bonds 50.4%; preferred and 
common stocks 19.8%; mortgages 
and agreements 4.1%; other 8%. 

Claims wete higher than in prev- 
ious years when experience was 

“extremely favorable.” But the rise 
was not serious, it is stated. Total 
paid or credited to policyholders 
was $46 millions, up 7.3%. During 
the year E. J. Tarr, president, died 
and was succeeded by J. E. Woods. 

1950 1949 


$ $ 
- 183 ea. 2i8 164,297,475 
32,038,663 28,997,140 
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Quebec City for their daily press. 







sions. Of total insurance in force, at 
the end of the year; $1.3 billions 
was ordinary; $478.9 millions indus- 
trial and $196 millions group. The 
— ordinary policy issued in 

1950 was up 10%, and the average 
industrial policy reached a new 
high mark-of $1,120, stated Robert 
H. Reid, vicé«président and manag- 
ing director. He added: 

“The Group Sickness and Acci- 
dent Brari¢h has become an import- 
| ant phase of our business. The fact 
jthat more than 89,000 individual 
claim payments were made during 
the year indicates the size of our 
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Business in force . 


J. T. Gendron Inc. 


Investment Securities 


operations in this field. There is 
now considerably more than $5 mil- 
lions of annual premiums in force 
of which more than 20% was writ- 
ten in the last year alone.” 
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Fp ehbkunakn 1,330 1,182,551 
Total assets of the life branch are ine. i sree surplus . 229,943 257,657 
F to "1 
$345 millions including $23.6 mil fo eae 0 oA $2.008.907 








lions surplus funds to previde an 
additional measure of protection to 
policyholders. 


Average rate of interest earned on 
invested assets was 3.76%, the yield 
on new investments made during 
the year being 4.5%. For thé fourth 
Successive year, there are no secur- 
ity accounts in default, no fore- 
closed properties and no mortgages 
one year in arrears. During 1950, 
more than 6,000 new mortgage loans 
were placed for a total of more than 
$32 millions, Of these some five 
sixths were arranged in conjunction 
with the National Housing Act. 
Mortgages how are 29% of the 
company’s invested asséts. Mortality 
experience was again reported as 

“very favorable.” 

Figures oh revenue basis for life 
section follow: 


Other reserves 
Liabs. to sh’holders . 
~— rots p’holders 
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71 St. Peter Street. 
QUEBEC 
Telephone 4-2451 
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QUEBEC SAVINGS BANK) 
(La Banque D’Economie de Qué- | 
bec) in 1950 showed net profits of | 
$125,691 ($131,170 in 1949). The} 
bank’s fiscal year ends Nov. 30. | 
Earnings per share were $1.26 | 
($1.31 in 1949). Dividends were 
$1 & share. 

Total assets were $26.5 millions 
($27. 9 millions). Savings deposits 
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SOCHETE NATIONALE DE FIDUCIE 


Administrator—Executor 


Trustees for Bond Issues 
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Transfer Agent and Registrar 
Real Estate — Mortgage Loans 
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128 95,582 
baasocie A6T 27,977,089 
p Gronetls ..:.. seine. aes st ses.sie 
45° 167,601 1,867,199 
{900 "1,000,000 

2,000, 


"000 
eee eee eeeee 429,171 403,480 
i sii 7h 9420171 3,408,480 
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VICTOR MORIN—President 
OUIMET—General Manager 
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LTD. newly, 


41 St. James St., West 
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The ferry will be 9,500 gross 


Are you a manufacturer 


L’ACTION CATHOLIQUE 


QUEBEC CITY 


ebruary 10, 1951 


ST. LAWRENCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 













































St. Lawrence Paper Mills Company Limited, Three Rivers, Que. 
Lake St. John Power & Paper Company Limited, Dolbeau, Que. 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Company Limited, 


Red Rock & Nipigon, Ont. 


MANUFACTURERS OF... 


Unbleached Sulphite, Sulphate & Groundwood Pulps 
Boxboards, Shipping Case Materials 
Kraft Fibre and Specialty Papers 


Annual.Capacity All Grades 525,000 Tons 


HEAD OFFICE 
Room 820 


SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL 


tons and will have a service speed 
of 15 knots. Other features in- 
elude a reinforced hull and 
powerful diesel-electric engines 
for operation in ice, triple scréws 
(two aft and one forward for 
manoeuvrability), and space for 
83 vehicles, 300 passengers and 
650 tons of cargo as well as some 
livestock. 


Canada agreed to build the new 
ferry under the terms of New- 
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LOOKING FOR MORK BUSINESS IN QUEBEC? 


The Eastern Quebec market starts, but does not end, with 
Quebec City. Surrounding the provincial capital are many flourishing 
urban centres publishing no local dailies, and thus dependent upon 


L'ACTION CATHOLIQUE, the influential Quebec French daily, 
has large blocks of high-grade circulation in wey important urban 
centre of every county in Eastern Quebec. — 


To mention just a few: Mégantic county, with Thetford Mines, 
the greatest world centre of asbestos production; Beauce county, with the, 
silkemills and shoe factories of St. Georges, and the famous maple-sugar 
industry in and around Beauceville; Portneuf county, with its great news- 
print and paper mills at Donnacona; Montmagny county, with its town of 
the same name being the most important industrial centre between 
Lévis and Riviére-du- -Loup, Drummond county, with Drummondville, the 
home of textiles and garment manufacturing. 


The potentialities of these and other vital outside urban centres 

covered by L'ACTION CATHOLIQUE would whet any sales manager's 
appetite. The buying population is there . . . The heavy payrolls are 
there . . . and L'ACTION CATHOLIQUE is there, always ready to extend 
your sales activities into new, wealthy fields. 


ebec territories .. . Select any Eastern Quebec 
county where (1) you would like to strengthen your position or (2) which 
you would like to “invade.” Then plan a vigorous 1951 campaign in 
L'ACTION CATHOLIQUE to accomplish your purpose: 
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SER eat Op CRE 


fouhdland’s entry into Confedéra- 
tion. The vessel will operate the 
year-round and will replace the 
smaller S.S. Cabot Strait which 
does not carry automobiles. 

Improvement of terminal docks 
at North Sydney has been under 
way since 1949 and provision will 
be made in the 1951-52 estimates 
for construction of facilities at 
Port Aux Basques. 
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Investment Dealers 
Association Of Canada 


acumen thee ste 


TELEPHONE: 6101 ST-PETER ST. QUEBEC 


UNDERWRITERS AND DEALERS IN: 


Quebec Municipals 
School Commissions 
Religious Institutions 


and Industrial Bonds 


DESJARDINS, COUTURE INC. 


266 St. James St. West 69 rue St.-Francois 


ST. HYACINTHE 


Government, 
Municipal and Corporation 


Securities 
Hospital & Religious Institutions Bonds 


Jagueuxé NesDochers, 


105, Mountain Hill, QUEBEC, Que., 


PAUL H, BRAULT 
PIERRE A. BRAULT 
LIEUT.-COL. JEAN A, CHAPUT, O.B.E., E.D. 


BRAULT & CHAPUT 


Members 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL CURB MARKET 
CANADIAN COMMODITY EXCHANGE INC. 


A personalized service on 
a strictly commission basis 


482 St. Francois Xavier St. 


Telephone 
Belair. 2611* MONTREAL 


Telegraph 
Braucha 


As the Architects 


of our own Destiny, 
let us Work, 
Produce 


THE MONTREAL 


CITY & DISTRICT 


SAVINGS BANK 
Established in 1846 


Safety Deposit Boxes at all Our Offices 


THERE IS A BRANCH IN YOUR VICINITY 
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Growth Communities in Que. 


, Trois Rivieres 


Sylvania Electric, 
lights; Eagle Pencil. 


fluorescent 
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Population ........... §& Home building is still spurting | Population 10,965. 


Building Permits” 
1988 ci viene $3,112,225 
1950 eeente 6,017,925 


Bustling city of paper mills and 
garment factories, Trois Rivieres 


forward with an estimated 400 to 
be built this year. Last year 564 
new homes were finished. 
Municipal expansion for 1950 
ren ere which included 


commerce, He is director and sec- 
retary-treasurer of St. Francis 


"Converters; president of | ; 


» L’Association Professionelle 


des. Industriels; director of the 


ie | Drummond 


products, 

value of 

building per- 

mit, and 

number em- 
Mr. Baptist elenad 

Canadian Westinghouse, elec- 
trical supplies, $400,000; 300. 

Beliveau Mfg. Co.,swomen’s and 
children’s wear, $171, 000; 275. 

Apparel Factors Ltd., textiles, 
$100,000; 100. 

Westinghouse is just about 
ready to start operations in its 
new plant, and the Apparel Fac- 
tors establishment is expected to 
be ready this summer. The 
Beliveau factory is an expansion 
of the industry which has been 
operating in nearby Cap de la 
Madeleine. 

The Trois Rivieres Chamber of 
Commerce is active in encourag- 
ing new industry to locate in the 
third largest St. Lawrence River 
port and good prospects are in 
sight for 1951. 

Among the industries which 
expanded in Trois Rivieres last 
year were the St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills, which put up two 
large fuel oil tanks; La Salle 
Shirt & Garments Ltd., a new 
and larger building; Shawinigan 
Engineering, distribution centre. 

Many commercial enterprises 
added to or renovated their 
premises to take care of expand- 
ing business: Bel] Telephone Co., 
Dufresne & Frere Ltée, (Coca 
Cola), Zellers Ltd., Irving Oil Co., 
St. Maurice Transport, Shell Oil, 
Imperial Theatre, Garage Jules 
Roy. 

Industrial and commercial 
growth has made heavy demands 
on municipal facilities. The city 
spent $975,000 for opening new 

streets, 
paving, sew- 
age, wells 
and aque- 
ducts. Two 
new schools 
were built. 
Comple- 
tion of the 
munici- 
pal race- 
track grand- 
stand was 
authorized. 
Construc- 
tion of 474 
housing 
units ‘helped 
Miss Bourassa the housing 
situation, 
and it is expected this number 
will be exceeded in 1951, 

Figuring importantly in Trois 
Riviere’s progress is Chamber 
of Commerce president Cram- 
mond O, Baptist, member of one 
of the oldest families in the city. 
His father organized the Chamber 
of Commerce in 1881 and was 
president to 1886. Mr. Baptist, 
who operates the Baptist Trans- 
portation & Contracting Co., is 
a former president and district 
governor of Rotary. He takes a 
keen interest in community af- 
fairs and was in charge of pub- 
licity for two Victory Loan drives 
during the last war. 

Miss Marguerite Bourassa, the 
secretary, is proficient in both 
French and English. After some 
time as secretary in a law office, 
she was secretary to the Trois 
Rivieres representative of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
and then secretary in the DVA 
office. She became assistant sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1946 and secretary in 
1947, 


Virrensacndtedile 


Population, including suburbs, 


1949 eeereee 
1950 
A new industry added last year 
to this textile and clothing cen- 
tre was H. & R. Arms Ltd. It 
manufactures rifles, employs 50. 
Major industgies in the city are: 
Canadian Celanese, artificial silk, 


ity 
eeu tural 

Society; a 
m 


the Unem- 
ployment j 
Insurance 
Court of # 
Referees; a 3 
member of + 
the Drum- 
mondville 


_|Golf and 


Country 
Club. 

“For many 
years he was 
with the in- Mr. Moisan 
vestment : 
corporation of Rene T. Leclerc. 
During the war years’ he was in 
charge of the organization of the 
county for the finance committee, 

Tireless worker for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is Paul H. Moi- 
san, secretary-treasurer, who is 
also director of the Richelieu- 
Drummondville Club. Born 1918 
in Drummondville he studied at 
Jean de Brebeuf College, St. 
Mary’s College, Montreal, and 
was graduated as a notary by the 
University of } Montreal. 


Shawinigan Falls 


Population 27,025 (with suburbs 
37,224). 
Building Permits 
No. . Value 
1949 ..ccccer 294 $1,542,540 


1950 ........ 387 $2,728,165 


To mark the 50th anniversary 
of the city a 
big celebra- 
tion is being ‘4 
planned this @ 
summer de- 
signed to 
draw. tour- 
ists and 
former resi- 
dents. The 
large chemi- 
cal manufac- 
turing centre 
and source 
of power for 
hundreds : of 
miles around 
can justly be 
proud of its = Mir. Racine 
record. 

Home building finally having 
caught up with demand in the 
city, Shawinigan has no housing 
shortage now. 

Major industries are: Consoli- 
dated Paper Corp. (which made a 
.$300,000 change in its steam sys- 
tem last year); Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited producing Cello- 
phane, boric acid sponge (plans 
adding new Cellophane machine 
this year): Shawinigan Chemic- 
als; Shawinigan Resins & Chemi- 
cals producing plastics and viny- 
lite; Wabasso Cotton; and the! 
400,000 hp Shawinigan Water and 
Power plant. 

One of the major sparkplugs in 
civic activities is president of the 
Chamber of Commerce Albert 
Racine, owner of the Shawinig 
Hotel. For three years he was 
president of the Provincial Hotel 
Qwners’ Association and from 
1937 to 1940, president of the 
local Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Married, he has eight 
daughters, 


Megantic 


Population, 6,217. 
Building Permits 


No, 

1949: vecse’ 72 
1950 

Located on Lake Megantic, 
near the United States border, 
Megantic continues to producé a 
diversified range of products: ply- 
wood and wallboard, clothes pegs, 
baskets, snow fences; groundwood 
pulp; under- 
wear; butter 
and powder- 
ed milk; 
livestoc k 
feed. 

In 1950, 
two new in- 
dustries 
were estab- 
lished: 

Meg antic 


Value 


construc. ; eS 
no Dr. Lafieche 
At the same time, Torpedo Co. | 
Ltd., manufacturer of children’s | 
vehicles, sleighs, toboggans, do- 
“wood specialties such as 


ers, paper boxes and tubes; Triad | and former mayor and alderman 


Creations, ee. and jewelry; 


‘ 


Huge industry in Arvida is the 
Alum- 
inum Co. of 
Canada. 
Other major 


employees) 
and a coke 
calcining 
plant (20 
employees). 

‘About 100 Mr, Charron 
new homes will be built this year 
plus a Wartime Housing conces- 
sion of 159 basements ($335,000). 
Last year 90 houses were con- 
structed. 

Municipal development last 
year consisted of roads, $249,072 
and new schools, $706,369. 

Key figure in the city’s industry 

and civic 

i activities is 

- Georges 
Charron, 
president of 
the Arvida 
Chamber of 
Commerce 
and business 
manager of 
the Saguen- 
ay General 

». Hospital, Ar- 
vida. 

He was 
group man- 
ager and dis- 
trict super- 

Mr. Berthiaume visor of the 

Aluminum 
Co, of Canada and, 1941 to 1946, 
administrator and district super- 
visor for Wartime Housing. 

Secretary - treasurer .of the 
Chambér of Commerce, P. E. 
Berthiaume is supervisor of the 
industrial engineering department 
of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada. He teaches aft in his 
spare time. 


Firreen years after Confederation, the Northern tradition of electrical .service 
began with the manufacture of equipment for “Mr. Bell’s remarkable invention”. As 
the frontiers of the nation were pushed in all directions, Northern service was 
expanded to meet the increasing industrial and communication needs. Today, everywhere 
in Cariada, on land, sea, and in the air, from great mills to modest homes, North 
and South, and West, from St. John’s, Newfoundland to Vittoria, B.C., Northern 
Electric is on hand... serving you and the Nation, 


Morthern Pa lectric 


THE MAME TO REMEMBER FOR ALL HOME APPLIANCES LARGE & SMALL. 
COMPANY: LIMITED 


at “AG 
Sma 


This featherweight shipping box: gives 
precision machinery a “featherbed” ride! 


Precision machinery, with delicately adjusted parts, must be protected against bumps 
and jolts in transit. But adequate protection doesn’t necessarily mean a heavy, bulky, ex- 
pensive package. This lightweight H & D ‘box, for instance, uses engineered spacers 
of corrugated board to give this oil burner complete shipping protection—to 

hold the burner firmly in its corrugated shipping box. Bound with steel 

strapping, this box assures perfect delivery . . . at a worth-while saving 

in packing and shipping costs. 

The H & D Package Laboratory is ready to ‘nae with any shipping problem, 

to provide extra protection, or to give better display . . . increased sales . .. 

lower freight and packing costs. For booklet, “How To Pack It,” write 

soma: & Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
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ARE BILINGUAL! 


Take a look at any Cana- 
dien bank bill. It’s printed 
in both English and French. 


The reason is obvious. A 
large part of the Canadian 
money-handling public is 
French, — 


One-sixth or. more of, all 
Canadian farm income, for 
instance, is taken in by the 
French farm families of 
Eastern Canada — approxi- 
mately 400 million dollars These three factors. have, for 
in each of the past 3 years. the moment anyway, relegated 
“” the industry's vitally important 
Make these French dollars tariff aeaialian to z eek seat. 
talk English! You can reach About a year ago, when the 
right into that big, receptive [world’s postwar buying splurge 
market through La FERME, {was showing some signs of run- 
the up-and-coming French 
farm monthly. Well-edited, 
well-read, it’s an ideal me- 
dium for test campaigns. 


Defense Needs 
To Take More 
This Year. 


With defense orders climbing, 
imports down and civilian de- 
mand in most lines running at 
high levels, Quebec’s textile in- 
dustry — No, 2 in the province in 
gross value of production — 
seems to have brighter current 
prospects than have been evident 
for some time. 


uppermost in the *minds of most 
primary producers, The fear, and 
in some cases the reality, of be- 
ing caught in an import squeeze 
between Britain and the U. S., 
added to. stiff competition from 
many low-wage Continental and 


Expert translation of ads 
for La FERME, free. 
Booklets, folders, cata- 
logues — equally expert 
translation, 
commercial rates. 


AFERME 


Advertising Manager 
Walter G. Blennerhasselt 
1236 Crescent St., Mentreal—BElair 8654 


Ontario Manager 


Dan Andoff 
62 Craigiee Drive, Terento— 
2568 


being. 
While defense orders so far are 





portion of the industry’s output, 
they’re expected to take a much 
higher percentage this year. The 
defense program .is definitely 
picking up steam: for example, 
from April 1 to Sept, 30, textile 
orders placed through Canadian 
Commercial Corp., had totaled 
only $5.5 millions; by Nov. 20 
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LAJOIE, ROBITAILLE & CIE 


Limitée 


Valeurs de placements 


60 St. James Street, West ~ 
MONTREAL | 
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LAURENTIAN TEXTILE 


Co. LIMITED 





MANUFACTURERS OF 






KNITTED OUTERWEAR and 
KNITTED FABRICS 


ST. JEROME QUE. 


L. MARCOUX-Manager Tel, St. Jerome 725 





SAVARD & HART 


MEMBERS: MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL CURB MARKET 


HEAD OFFICE: 276 ST. JAMES ST. WEST, MONTREAL 


Branch offices: 
1181 St. Catherine St. West, 
Plateau 9501 


QUEBEC - TROIS-RIVIERES - SHERBROOKE - ST. JOHNS, P.Q, 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


OSCAR DUBE & CIE INC. 


founded 1928 


INVESTMENT DEALERS 
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Municipal and Corporate Securities. 


Members Investment Dealers Association 


105 Céte de la Montagne, QUEBEC 


g | Textile Industry —No. 2—Running in High Gear 


ning down, the tariff question was |. 


Asian producers, was taking |$5.7 millions, a 53% slice of the 
reasonable shape. Primary manufacturers/total plated during that. time, 
still stress that these dangers lurk | Last fall the Government esti- 
behind the facade of their cur-|mated that orders totaling some 
rent prosperity, having been |$40 millions would be placed for | were up 70,981 from 1949, hitting | mand. 
thrust aside only for the time /|the full fiscal year. 


only eating up a relatively small ed, during this session, to create | operating full out at their highest | million yards, off somewhat from 


perity. 


; ; In 1949, the U. S. produced a 
iecloth and yarn, 41% of its hosiery | , som 
land knitted goods, 66% of its | bumper 16. million bale cotton 


oe ea i ke 
: ther textile ‘products. | port program, was obliged to ta 
ppg ed Ye “4 Viaher jup a good part of it. At the end 
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Cotton spinning machine, backbone of 300-million yard Quebec industry 


and, by Dec. 30, $21.7 millions, | production in 1950 — an estimat-|of them 50-50 rayon and wool), | raw-material shortages yet. 4 
During the Nov. 20-Dec. 30 period |ed 300 million yards, against | it was estimated that blends were| For Quebec’s woolen and knit- 


e . 
this had grown to $11 sniilions (oneepte increased total Canadian | of Some of the new blends (most; producers haven’t, been hit by 


Quebec’s textile producers had|1949’s 255 millions. Imports|some 20-30% cheaper than all-|ted goods irtdustry, 1950 was a 
been given orders totaling some/|from all sources were estimated | wool fabrics. Expectations are | year of rapidly changing fortunes. 
to be down some 41 million yards | that staple production will be at) In the first six months, manufac- 
capacity through 1951, with the | turers felt the full effects of Brit- 

Bale openings for the year at| possibility that larger imports|ish competition, sparked by. de- 
454,970 (500 Ib. gross weight) | will be needed to satisfy the de-|valuation and low wage rates, 


at 175 millions. 





The-Government recently ‘stat- | 1940-42, and Quebec cotton manu-/estimate Canada’s total rayon 
ed that Parliament would be ask- |facturers finished off the year| fabric ,production at some 100 


a $10 millions revolving fund for | postwar level, with at least one | 1949's 117.2 millions. In consider- 
stockpiling a wide range of tex- | producer h&ving to allocate civil- ing this figure, though, the dif- 
tiles for Canada’s armed forces.|ian production to fill military |ferences in the 1950 record. for 
Under this system the Govern- | orders. filament yarn and staple fibre 
ment’s defense purchasing agency} These conditions were not in|should be kept in mind. Total 
would be able to buy bulk sup-j|effect all year, For the first six| Canadian consumption was esti- 
plies for 1951 and the years ahead. |months, while domestic produc-|mated? at around 118 million 
f approved, the fund would be/|tion was at a high rate, stiff com- | yards, also down from 137.8 mil- 
maintained steadily at the $10| petition from imports was evi-| lions in 1949. Imports were about 
millions level. As it became de-jdent. Then, in the third quarter, | equally divided between the U. K. 
pleted, the treasurer would bring | operations expanded sharply and | and the U. S. 
it back to its original height, |have continued at capacity up to| Imports from the U. S, and the 
Under the plan, textiles purchas-|the present time, — U. K, are not expected to pre- 
ed would be stored in ware-| Now, with defense needs grow-|sent much danger to Canadian 
houses and distributed to manu-| jing, civilian’ demand high, and|rayon producers this year, In 
facturers awarded contracts for/the U. S. busy filtig its own|the U. S. an acute shortage of 
defense production. needs, it- seems a fair guess that | sulphite pulp, the chief ingredient 
Affects Whole Province cotton mills in Quebec will oper-|in rayon “manufacture, has de- 
. : . ate at capacity for all of 1951.| veloped and it appears that some 
This, plus the generally higher Great Britain, which.once was a/| producers may be forced to cut 
level of activity generated by : : : : 
; Fete major supplier to the Canadian | back production. In the VU. K., 
brisk civilian demand and drops : 
in intports, means a lot, to both market, has been exporting to/| rayon manufacturers have been 
ee : : Canada much smaller amounts | asked to cut production by 15% 
the textile firms in Quebec and to y ; : . 
_|than in pre-war years, as she is|due to shortages in supplies of 
the whole economy of the prov . : a ; 3 
ince: to its 97.000 texti still concentrating on the lush | sulphuric acid, also widely used 
. s 97, extile workers ; : a : ‘ 
and the many cities and towns profits available on sales to the/in rayon making. In both coun- 
; ; sterling @rea. tries, defense demands are ex- 
which, in some cases, rely com- ted’ to abet iderabl 
pletely on textiles for their pros- Supply Slumps ie a vars © CORRGCL SS 


, ee portion of total output. Canadian | 
For Quebec, in 1947, turned out oe bend er eee 4 — 
54% of the gross value of all he S tt nite 3 
textiles made’in Canada, includ- or ae aoe ym CoMeR goods in 
ing 70% of the nation’s cotton |). may bring eat porter 
yarn and cloth, 67% of its syn- en rocketing pr: 
thetic textiles, 29% of its woolen " 


Champlain St. 











; : ’ i overn- 
women’s, and 59% of its men’s, |°T°P and the American G 


factory clothing, plus a wide | ment, under its farm-price sup- 


iof 1949, stocks of cotton in all 
|second -only to wood and Paper | hands in the U. S. totaled some 


products in gross production, | 


| (582.4 millions) first in number | 19-9, Million bales, of which 6 


-..4 |Millions were held by the Gov- 
jof employees (97,121) and first lernment. As a result of this large 


\j laries paid 
in total wages adhd sa P carry-over, acreage quotas were 


ee me mills are con- |CU% sharply for 1959 and, with 


leentrated, to a great éxtent, in ithe help of the boll weevil, the 
leities of under 25,000 population | !950 crop was small — about 9.5 
| nd as one authority says, “in | million bales. The yharp demand, 
many of the smaller communities, — 2 A 8 U.S eo a 
ithe mill is the chief source of in- |*: : ’ od t i 

|dustrial employment; as such, it | !tuation to produce an extremely 


\ig the major contributor to the | tight supply picture. Prices rose 


economic and cultural life of the ery and, in’ wren: hit 
jcommunity itself and the sur- | the ighest point in the 60-year 
lrounding farming countryside.” |history of the New York Cotton 


: : . Exchange — 44c lb. 
}With their potential markets : : 
taae well limited to Canada, it’s |,. The supply situation — S 
not hard to see why they usually cee or late safe = the oie 
iregard the Canadian tariff so ie SMpec SXPOs Gucrss of 
critically, why any ebb or flow in | cotton, to most countries except 
| demand or in imports can be so |Canada. Now, mae waite eo 
| 3 : : _\from the U. S. that supplies o 
beg important to Their wel raw cotton may have to be allo- 
: Low Tariff cated among domestic producers. 
. : ee Stocks in all hands at the close of 
ae a = z Pngpiadl- 1950 were estimated at some 10.1 
en . ‘| million bales, with those of the 
aoe an eee, vont |Goverament totaling, only abou 
100, ales. In view o is 
ithe world. While wage rates in| ituation. the Quebec cotton in- 
ithemselves are certainly not | gustry’s high level of activity 
| wholly indicative of costs, they | may partially depend on obtain- 
ido give a fairly accurate guide | ing adequate-supplies of raw cot- 
and, say Canadian producers, it/ton For 1951, it’s reported, U. S. 
aie oo oo ee eng |oitielile are aiming at. another 
ee . les where | 16-million bale crop. 
|wage rates may be oné half or) . 
fone third those in Canada or Rayon Replaces Wool 


|where the industries, in some| With Quebec housing one of 
|manner, receive indirect govern- |the nation’s two rayon manufac- 
/ment subsidization. ‘turing plants, plus a big slice of 

Protection for Canadian indus-|jts secondary rayon producers, 
try, it's held, has dropped sub-|new developments in this grow- 
)stantially in the last 12 years, |ing industry are also of vital in- 
|both as a result of actual tariff terest to the province. In early 
‘reductions and through exten-|1950, demand for continuous 
| sion of the list of duty-free manu- | rayon filament yarn, used chiefly 
factured articles, And, even then, | jn the dress trade, dropped fairly 
the full ‘effects of some of the | sharply, but improved greatly in| 
| tariff reductions made is yet to be | jate summer, has been strong ever | 
jseen. These are the lower Most- | since and is expected to remain so | 
Favored-Nation rates negotiated | for most of this year. ' 
jat Geneva in 1947, applying | Demand for high-tenacity ray- 
ichiefly to the United States. Upjon tire yarn and rayon staple 
|to now, they’ve been concealed | fibre, however, were very strong 
behind a wall of quotas, erected jal] year. It’s in the staple fibre 
jWhen Canada’s U. S. dollar-| field, particularly, that rayon will 
| exchange position became so crit- | probably find most of its future 
ical in late 1947. Effective Jan. 1, | growth. .Here, high wool prices 
| 1951, however, the last of these have encouraged substitution of 
|restrictions were removed. rayon wherever possible. In the 

It seems. highly unlikely,|carpet field, all-rayon rugs are 
though, that these rates will|expected to make their appear- 
undergo much of a test this year. /ance shortly while many winter- 
|In the U. S., civiliam and military | weight suitings, 50-50 wool and 
demand for cotton fabrics andj|rayon, are reported to be faring 
yarns, where the bulk of Ameri-| well on the market, Rayon men 
can competition is usually evi-|feel that, while increased use of 
dent, is very strong. Prices are | the fibre in these fields 
|high and it appears likely that|is primariiy due to high wool 
some shortages are already de- | prices, even if woo! were to drop 
veloping there. Under these con- | substan in price, rayon has 
ditions, the incentive for U. S. | carved a@ permanent, and 
manufacturers to export to Can-|ever increasing, share of many 
ada is greatly reduced and, in| markets where wool was once 
| 1950, imports from the U. S.|“top dog.” Pricewise, there is a 
dropped fairly sharply. sharp difference between ail- 

This reduced supply from the|wool and wool-rayon blended Montreal ‘> Canada 
U. S. was one factor behind the | materials. At a showing last fall ie 
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plus a’ slow down in Canadian 
their top singe the peak years| For 1950, preliminary figureg|demand. Employment and pro- 
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BRITISH AMERICAN 


BANK NOTE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
OTTAWA 


Engravers & Printers : 
of 
BANK NOTES 
* DEBENTURES 
STOCK CERTIFICATES 
BONDS & STAMPS 
for 
GOVERNMENTS & INDUSTRY 


Branch Offices eid 
MONTREAL & TORONTO 


The Original Canadian Company 
Established 1866 


duction at the mills dropped and; demand sharpened substantially 
prospects were gloomy indeed./and, in late fall, was bolstered 
Then, conditions took a sharp|by orders for greatccats, army 
turn for the better — civilian 





DAVID ET FRERE 


LIMITEE 


Incorporated in June, 1928 to acquire the business and 


assets of David Frére. 


Established 1905 


Makers of Fancy and Plain Biscuits 


OFFICERS 

Vice-president—F. A. Béique. 
General Manager—L. R. Philie. 
Secretary—RODIER MERRILL 


DIRECTORS 


de Gaspé Beaubien, L, R. Philie, Georges O. Soucie, 


F. A. Béique, Emilien Gadbois. 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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gd COTTON 


DOES THE JOB 


IN A THOUSAND WAYS cetten plays a vital pert in the domestic life of 
every Canadian. In equally varied ways it enters essentially into 
commerce and industry. Every year the Canadian textile industry 
produces 250,000,000 yards of cotton fabric and 175,000,000 

lbs. of yarn. From its plants situated in the Province of 


Quebec, Dominion Textile Company, Limited, plays a 
leading part in this production. By doing so it pro- 
vides employment for over 9,000 people. This 
vigerous textile industry is a source of strength 

to Canada’s industrial framework, for it 

= assures home production of essential com- 
modities. It also widens the home market 

for all types of goods and services. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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St. Hyacinthe Hull Valleyfield Yiuto Pog tedl 


Population — 30,000 (with im-| Population — 42,468 POPULATION — 21,000 (with 
mediate suburbs) * Building Permits — $3 millions | S4>urbs—35,000). Setetaitinistetnts: AE 
Building permits (1950 est.) Building Permits saessititisd 


P. G. GAUTHIER - 


Consulting Engineer and Quebec Land Surveyor 


Town Planning, Land Subdivision, Special Surveys, Mapping. 
Industrial Site Development, Water Supply and Sewerage. 
Location of Roads, Railways, Transmission Lines and Flumes. 
River Control and Dewatering Problems, 

Planning and Supervision of Engineering Construction. 


Sais Tetelele 


5126 Park Ave., Montreal & 


Lignosol Chemicals Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGNIN PRODUCTS 


ROAD, CORE & BRICK BINDER 
LIGNIN TANNING EXTRACT 
LIGNIN SPECIALTIES 


IN LIQUID OR POWDER FORM 


P.O. BOX 1456 


When in Quebec Stay at the 


CLARENDON HOTEL 


Situated amidst the 


old world atmosphere 
of the Ancient Capital 


200 ROOMS WITH BATH 
FRENCH CUISINE 


Five minutes from Dufferin Terrace 


QUEBEC, CANADA 


Hamel, Fugere & Cie, Ltee 


Investment Dealers 


71 St. Peter St. 


Quebec, Que. 


DONOHUE BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS — 


OF 


NEWSPRINT AND GROUNDWOOD PULP 


MILLS AT 
CLERMONT, CHARLEVOIX, QUE. 
HEAD OFFICE AT 


QUEBEC, QUE. 


Ce a Pe OY eine ones et AIF RE es A MIN Ey 


Tel. DO. 0798 


QUEBEC, P.Q. 


= industrially expanding St. Johns 


No. Value 


1949 ..s.see00+ 193 $1,265,000 
1950 ..cccocees 248 3,420,000 


This, progressive Eastern Town- 
ship’s city is in the middle of-.a 
sizeable industrial and municipal 
expansion program. Building per- 
mits approved in 1950 almost 
tripled value of previous year’s 
permits—strong tribute to a hard- 
working industria] ‘commission 
and Chamber of Commerce. 


Although backbon®é of St. 
Hyacinthe’s industry is still tex- 


tiles, an increasing diversification 


in industry 

has been the 

trend over 

the past sev- 

eral years. In 

- 1950 Consoli- 

dated Tex- 

- tiles’ new 

‘plant came 

nto opera- 

e tion, employ- 

ing 200 ad- 

@itional 

workers, 

Other new 

industries 

were: Im- 

perial Pin 

Mr. Desjardins Lid. (75 em- 
ployees), 

Canadian -Corderoy Ltd. (80 
employees), Beacon Plastics Ltd. 
(100 employees), International 
Worsted Mills (50 employees). 

In 1950 new housing accom- 
|modation to keep up with St. 
| Hyacinthe’s industrial expansion 
cost $1.1 million, At the same 
time commercial buildings were 
added to the extent of $1,940,- 
150. 

New institutions, including a 
new school and new public hall, 
| Were built at a cost of $2,275,000. 
pome of the biggest municipal 
expense items this year will be 
| $1.5 million for new roads, 
Perhaps no single industry 
isuggests St. Hyacinthe more to 
Canadians generally than Casa- 
| vant Freres, manufacturers of 
high-quality organs. Company 

plant has 
been operat- 
ing close to 
capacity 
for some 
time now to 
keep up to 
heavy de- 
mand from 
churches, 
t heatres, 
and other 
customers. 
The city 
has a _ size- 
able tannery, 
foundry, 
machine 
Mr. Rousseau. shop; also 
makes a 
| wide variety of products related 
ito clothing, including shoes and 
| corsets, underwear and hairpins, 
There is a growing furniture in- 
idustry, Penmans Ltd., Goodyear 
| Cotton of Canada and the expand- 
| ing Consolidated Textile Mills are 
| among tHe more important textile 
;companies located in the city. 
| Energetic Rene Desjardins, 
president of the real estate firm 
lof Desjardins & Couture, heads 
|the Chamber of Commerce, 
| Lawyer “Maurice Rousseau, | 
|army veteran, is secretary of-the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


St. Johns 


Population (incl. Iberville) 
25,000, 


Building Permits 
(exel. Iberville) 


No. Value 
}1949 ...e0e-+- 214 $1,353,900 
1950 - 224 $2,006,750 


Big new project this year in 


is the new 5,000 employee plant 
| of Brown Boveri, Swiss manufac- 
| turers of generators and motors. 


This will boost industrial em- 
| ployment to about 12,000, Fac- 
| tories in the 
| city now em- 
| ploy about 
| 6,500. In- 
| cluding Iber- 
| ville, across 
ithe Riche- 

lieu River, 
|about 7,000, 
St. Regis 
| Paper Co, 
| established a 
new plastics 
| plant in 1950, 
| More .indus- 
| tries mean 
|more hous- E: 
ling needs. eee 
|Building Mr. Gage 
| permits is- 
| sued in 1950 totaled 121 for dwell- 
ings, 209 for apartment projects. 
| Sommnnriee construction permits 
hit $513,750; industrial, $316,500: 
| schools, $178,000. A municipal ex- 
pansion program has meant $156,- 
500 spent for new streets and pub- 
lic services. 

Lawrence G. Gage, editor of 

The News and Eastern Townships 
Advocate; is Board of . Trade 


: important new field for the in- 
| 


Industrial expansion was still 


going at a fast clip for Hull in}1950 


1950 and by the end of the year 
the, city and environs had more 
than 80 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing some 4,000 
people, with an annual payroll of 
$11 millions. 

During the year total assess- 
ment of the city was_ increased 
by $3 millions; $1.5 million being 
added to the taxable valuation. 
With the exception of the year 
1925 and 1947 when a general 
revaluation was made this in- 
crease was the highest ever 
recarded in the city. 

Although the $6 million Federal 
Government Printing Bureau rep- 
resents the “4 of the postwar 
additions to Hull industry, bulk 
of the main expansion to this: 
industrial community can be 
traced to private enterprise. 

Among the new industries 
added in recent years have been 
a leather firm making luggage 
and handbags; a plant to make 
aluminum moldings for the build- 
ing industry; an aireraft firm; a 
women’s work clothing factory; 
a costume jewelry plant; a laun- 
dry equipment factory. 

Older industries, like Eddy 
Paper’s E, B. Eddy Co., Mica Co. 
of Canada and Sobie Silk Ca, 
have made sizeable expansion to 
plant capacity. Expansion and 
improvement of the sulphite pulp 
mill and other Hull properties of 
the Eddy plant, at a cost of $2% 
millions represents the largest of 
these additions. 

Total real estate valuation for 
the current fiscal year stands at 


$56.4 millions; total valuation for |° 


budget stands at $35.6 millions. 

Secretary of the Hull & District 
Chamber of Commerce is Paul 
Sauvageau. Apart from Chamber 
officials, the “little metropolis” 
has several other enthusiastic and 
consistent winners among un- 
official salesmen including, nota- 
bly, Raymond Brunet former (8 
years) mayor. 


COMPANY 


aw assetsé 


accounts. Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


BRUCK MILLS LTD. net profit 
for the year ended Oct. 31, 1950, 
amounted to $938,608, 
from previous year's $1,054,974. Net 
sales at $13,272,188, up 1.8% from 
1949 and yardage volume, up 6.1%, 
represent record highs. Lower unit 
sales price prevailed and operations 
were at capacity throughout the 
year. ‘ 

Capital expenditures totalled 
$900,558. 

Bruck Mills (Australia) Ltd., in 
which a large interest is held, re- 

rted a net profit of $164,238. 

ividend rate on ordinary shares of 
that company was increased from 
3% to 4%%. Operations continue 
satisfactory. 

Demand for heavy spun rayon 
fabrics for sportswear, men’s and 
women’s suitings continues strong, 
President Gerald L. Bruck states. 
Rising wool costs, have hastened 
movement of synthetic fibres into 
a field formerly dominated by wool 
fibres, and today rayon suitings 
play an important role in keeping 
down apparel costs. This constitutes 


dustry. 

Referring to Canada’s tariff struc- 
ture, Mr. Bruck said representations 
have been made for adjustments to 
provide fuller protection against 
unfair foreign competition now that 
import controls on textile fabrics 
have ended. 

CONS, INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Oct. 31: 1950 1949 
$2,124,777 $2,395,745 
185 645.1 


Net profit 

Less: Dividends 

Surplus fer year 638,608 192,474 

Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
At $7.51 


. 3.21 
1.20 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
31: 1950 1949 


Fixed assets* 
Tess! -assets 


‘| Bank loan .........-.+ 


Accts., taxes, etc., pay. 
Total curr. liab. .... 
Term bank loen 


,Capital stock 
Capital surplus 
Earned surplus 
aIncl. ref. 22,506 244,681 
*After depr. of $3,482,001 ¢2,875,721 
tIncludes $452,257 in 1949, $555,060 in 1950, 
res for amort. of appraisal apprec. 
Werking capital 3,144,511 2,638,861 


WATERLOO TRUST & SAVINGS 
CO., Kitchener, Ont., net profit for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1950, 
amounted to $118481, up 13.7% 
from the previous year’s $104,177. 
Liabilities to the public amounted 
to $27,994,473 ($27,206,417). This was 
secured chiefly by liquid assets of 
$18,494,346 ($18.972,432) and by mort- 
gage and sales agreements totalling 
$11,162,777 ($9,904,051). 

Estates, agency and trusts account 
amounted to $15,608,539 ($13,974,150), 
highest in company history. 

Annual meeting will be Feb. 6, 
1951. 


1950 1949 
s 


s 
Liabs. to public, etc.* 27,994,473 27,206,417 
* equity . 2,200,275 2,164,294 


president. Born in England, he | “Secured by 


speaks fluent French. He has been 
prominent in Canadian Legion 
affairs, 

Jean Frederick is board secre- 
tary. He was born in St. Johns, 
studied at College de St. Jean. He 
took journalism and law at Mont- 
real University, and now prac- 
tices law. He writes for “Le Can- 
ada Francais,” St. Johns News- 
paper. (“Le Richelieu” is also 
published in St. Johns.) 


Miges. & sis. agree. 11,162,777 9,904,051 
Office premises .... 512,732 467.865 


") 18,494,346 18,972,432 
20,194,748 29,270,711 


1964 converted to 100 class 
shares. Total conversion te date $1,- 
899,000 with 205,312 class “Ag" shares 
now outstanding, 


1949 Cee eereeeeseeeees 


Ceres eeaeereeeres 


located on the shore of the St. 
Lawrence River at the eastern 
end of Lake 
St. Francis 
and is noted 
for its an- 
nual re- 
tta. 
ci eek 


Pr eottan 


manu- 
: facture, with 
Montreal 
Cottons Lad. 
employ- 
ing about 
3,500 per- 
sons in the 
fabrica- 
tion of silk 
fabrics. 

No new industries were found- 
ed in 1950 but The Merck Co., 
Asten Hills Ltd. and Valleyfield 
Silk Mills enlarged their estab- 
lishments considerably. ; 

A $500,000 program is planned 
for roads, installation of sewers 
and water mains in new sections 
of the city. Five new schools 
valued at $2 million were cen- 
structed or were under’ construc- 
tion in 1950. 

A total of 226 houses were con- 
structed in 1950 and a further 250 
are anticipated in 1951. 

President of the Chamber of 
Commerce is J. G. Belanger, in- 
surance agent and stock broker. 


RROCKVILLE TRUST & SAV- 
INGS: CO, net profit for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1950, amounted to 
$37,583, down 23.4% from the pre- 
vious year’s $49,035. Liabilities to 
the public totaled $2,186,990 ($2,058,- 
062). Liquid assets amount to 
$513,335 ($480,877) and sales agree- 
ments and mortgages were $2,468,057 
($2,406,255). 

Annual meeting will be Feb. 14 in 
Brockville, Ont. 


Liabs. to 
Res, for m' 
Res, for invest. ....... 50, 
Shareholders’ equity . 797,809 
*Secured by: 
Mtges. & sis. agree. 2,468,057 
Purn., fix., etc. .... 2,894 
Office premises site 50,513 
513,335 


‘etal 3,034,799 
aIncludes bonds and stocks. 

Estates account 2,785,491 2,413,293 

Net profit 37, 49.035 

$3.76 $4.90 

00 3.00 


on 4no8 AND Loan 


Annual report for the year 
ending November the 30** 1950 
Net assets : 3 1,926,793.23 
Loans on first mortgage ... $1,250,177.79 
Loans on Government bonds 
and Public Utilities 
shares....... ataeee daa 
* $ 124,892.24 
Paid to members in 1950 ... $129,940.25 
Paid to members since 1928. $858,081.91 
Savings certificates sold : 
In 1950... .. omc. $12,905,000.00 
In 1949... QUCTP ccvecs $ 8,600,000.00 
Certificates in force. ... $ 25,488.900.00 
Percentage of security per $100.00 of OP 
immediate liability towards the customers ? 
159.5% 


“V7 /0 


SAVINGS: 2 LOAN CORPORATION 


(CORPORATION DE PRET ET REVENY) 


Sounded tre (028 
HEAD OFFICE —- QUEBEC CITY 


sista deities abit larphealieaiais timullapaeaaialpaaaials 
more shares than were available, ; bonds due Oct. 1, 1951-55, and $411,- 
Island Tug & Barge President H. B. Elworthy says. 500 ate due. oe 1 1956-70, ito 8 
Shares were being issued to pro-| syndicate y Nesbitt, Thom- 
Preferred Issue Sold vide additional capital to put a large | son & Co. at 97.49. Net. cost, 3.791%, 
The recent issue of 10,000 first 5% | deep sea tug into commission (The | Proceeds for construction of school 
eumulative preferred shares, par} Financial Post, Jan. 13). and various other purposes. Provin- 
$10, of Island Tug & Barge Lid. cial grant of $207,183 payable in 10 
Victoria, B.C., has been fully sub-| VERDUN, QUE. SCHOOL COM-} 2@=nual installments. Population 77,- 
scribed, orders being received for MISSION has sold $153,500 3%% 872. 


MINE HOISTS 


All built by , 


INION ENGINEERING - 


’ 


COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL - TORONTO > WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 
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Quebec Tourist Business Is Booming 


. May Mean $200 Millions “Take” This Year 


Ideally situated to tap some of 
the most prosperous tourist mar- 
kets of the United States, a 
favorite playground also of many 
Canadians from other provinces, 
Quebec is really cashing in these 
days on its thriving tourist busi- 
ness. 

Winter and summer, spring and 
fall, its roads, rail arteries and 
air routes are bringing in visitors 
from all over the continent in 
ever increasing numbers. In 1951, 
according to an estimate made 
recently by Georges Léveillé, di- 
rector of the provincial publicity 
bureau, four million people will 
come to Quebec and leave the 
province richer by $200 millions. 

To reach this whopping sum, 
the province will have to play 
host to 11% more guests this 
year than it did in 1950 and its 
attractions will have to encourage 
a 331/3% increase in their ex- 
penditures. 

The optimism reflected by this 
forecast is shared by many in 
the tourist business, Whether it’s 
the sight of the beautiful blanket 
of snow which has covered Que- 
bec’s ski slopes since early 
December, the general boom in 
the economy, or the steady up- 
ward trend of past years that 
gives rise to the cheerful predic- 
tions, there’s no doubt about it, 
Quebecers are looking for a big- 
ger and better influx of camera- 
toting, vacation-minded travelers 
from the United States and the 
other Canadian provinces, 

There’s one proviso that most 
add to their estimates of a pros- 
perous 1951: a deterioration in 
the international scene could mar 
the bright outlook considerably. 

Last summer, when news of 
the Korean hostilities caught the 
world unawares, hotels, restau- 
rants, resorts, transportation 
companies and all concerned with 
the tourist trade experienced a 
drop in business almost immedi- 
ately. Vacationers went home 

early, reservations were canceled 







or those who had booked them 
just didn’t show up. For many 
hotels, the number of “no shows” 
uddenly jumped from a normal 
4% or 5% to 10%-12%. 

Toyrist men saw then what war 
or threat of immediate war could 
do.to their business. Some sec- 
tions of Canada didn’t recover 
the loss they suffered at that time, 
coming as it did at a time when 
the flow of visitors usually is 
building up to its peak. 

Quebec was more fortunate 
than some and, despite the tem- 
porary setback of late June and 
July, managed to end with a 
healthy 7.2% increase over the 
previous year. Nevertheless, it 
was brought home to many how 
much the general feeling of con- 
fidence, or worry, means to the 
success of an industry that de- 
pends largely on the carefree 
traveler for its income. 

The development which has 
taken place since the war in Que- 
bec’s tourist industry has been 
little short of phenomenal. In 
1946, for ‘instance, the figure for 
tourist expenditures placed 
at $45 millions; in 1947, $90, mil- 
lions; 1948, $101 millions; 1949, 
$125 millions; and in 1950, $150 
millions. 

Small wonder that there’s so 
much confidence about the out- 
look. With more cars on the 
roads than ever before, high 
wages, vacations with pay, and 
the many other factors that are 
encouraging people to take to the 
road in search of new scenery, 
the. possibilities for further 
growth hold great promise. 

While the econemic climate and 
general atmosphere has_ been 
favorable to this growth*in the 
past and has contributed greatly 
to it, an important consideration 
also has been the active effort 
put forth to attract more and 
more tourists to -the. province. 
The provincial: publicity . bureau 
is selling Quebec’s charm and 


beauty through magazines, news- 
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papers, posters, pamphlets,|ones has been an important fac- | 
movies. It maintains government | tor in the increasing tourist trade 
information bureaus in Quebec} in Quebec. The modern highway 
City, Montreal and New York, | leading from Montreal up to the 
and co-operates with municipal|Laurentians has provided a 
tourist and information bureaus. | scenic and rapid route for motor- 
There are also special organiza- | ists going to that area. Along the 
tions knowns as “Syndicats|150-mile route of the Quebec- 
d'Initiative .Touristique” spotted|Chicoutimi Road, mentioned 
at strategic points in toyrist|earlier, they travel through a 
regions and these come under the | virgin game reserve and can stop 
supervision ef the provincial|to fish or hunt at government- 
tourist bureau. oe a : 
Visitors can stop at regional secs speedier access 
tourist bureaus where all sorts jr western end of the island of 
of useful and interesting informa- | Montreal and on to the junction 
tion are available. Some of the|¥ith the roads to Ottawa and 
important centres where these | 2°Fonto has been provided in re- 
bureaus have been established | Cent years. New roads have been 
include: Sherbrooke for the|!©ading from U. S. border points 
Eastern Townships-region; Hull | speed American visitors to the | — : =— 
for the Gatineau Valley; Megantic Montreal area and thence along cial Roads Department. However,; There was also a considerable | tourist picture has been its handi-|of New France. : 
for Frontenac and Wolfe coun-| ther improved highways to vari-| work was continued on projects | volume of work done on elimina-| craft industry. Quebec has been| Gratest interest of the tourist 
tries; Chicoutimi for the Sague- | °US parts of the province. under way and 119 miles of main|tion of curves, improvements of|a leader in this field in Canadajis in pottery and ceramics al- 
nay-Lake St. John area: Riviere| Altogether the province has | highway and 393 miles of munic-| visibility or alignment, and|and its present-day craftsnen | though wood-carvings and hand- 
du Loup in Temistouata county; a total road mileage of 40,925 | ipal roads were constructed or re-| widening of bridges. A total of| produce articles which delight | woven articles are also popular, | 
Rimouski for.the Gaspé region *}miles of. which 6,100 are paved|constructed. Asphalt pavements|194 bridges and culverts was| many a visitor. Skills have been Main buyers, actually, are Cana- 
More than one million ie. and 26,545 are classified as “im-'| were laid over 412 miles of road, | constructed or repaired, and five| passed on from father to .son, | dians, although the distinctive 
chures, booklets, posters and so proved.” and 512 miles were graveled with | level railroad crossings in the|mother to daughter, and from| handicrafts of Quebec constitute 
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rere In 1950 no new enterprises|a wiew to their being asphalted| province were eliminated. master-to apprentice. Their tradi-|an important source of other 
Saget cei tieent oe were undertaken by the provin- later. Another phase of the provincia] ! tion dates back to the early days) tourist business also. 
cipal bureaus last year. Adver- 
tising was carried in both U. S. 
and Canadian publications to tell 
of the pleasant vacations beckon- 
ing in Quebec. 

Movies also have been distri- a 5 
buted widely. Requests for films , 1 
are received by the Cine-Photo || }. ; 
branch of the provincial publicity 
bureau at the rate of 2,000 
a month, the bureau reports. 

These films are being shown 

more than 5,000 times in a year 

and are seen by an estimated 2% 

million people a year. More than 

3,000 different films are available 

compared with only 100 a few a 
years back, asewell as a like 
number of still transparencies. 
Last year the Cine-Photo service 
produced directly or had pro- 
duced for it, 22 new films on 
various subjects. 

Montreal and Quebec City 
operate their own tourist service 
bureaus and these take an active 
part in publicizing their cities 
and surrounding regions in co- 
operation with the provincial 
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bureau. ae 
The Montreal Tourist and Con- 

vention Bureau, for instance, \/ 

sent out nearly 400,000 pieces of 4 


literature to points in Canada 
and the United States, 54,000 of 
which dealt exclusively with the 
Laurentian. area. It estimated 
that $60 millions was spent in 
the city last year by two million 
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The polar bear is. the largest in Canada. An adult 
. polar beor increases his weight 800 times from the 


‘ . time of birth. 


*The polor bear may attain a weight of over 1600 
pounds. But at birth, the tiny young weigh only two 
pounds. His diet consists mostly of seals, but is sup- 


plemented with fish. 


This series of advertisements has been designed to intro- 
duce you to some of nature's unusual features . . . and to 
promote interest in the conservation of our wildlife. 
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visitors. 

Conventions and special events 
brought 65,000 delegates to Mont- 
real during 1950, adding $8 mil- 
lions to the cash registers of the 
community. The number of con- 
ventions was 33 higher than in 
the previous year. The Bureau 
reported that one of the most pro- 
fitable convention trends was the 
practice of increased attendance 
of wives at these conferences. 

During the busy tourist months, 
visitors from the United States 
represent the largest part of the 
total tourist traffic. They swarm 
in from the heavily populated 
areas south of the border, not 
only from bordering states such 
as Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and New York, but also 
from Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 


... with FAITH in the future of 
CANADA and the free world... 


Much to See or Do 
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This fleet is supplemented by up-to-date 
terminals, grain elevators and bunkering ‘ 
stations — and by a subsidiary company ~ 
operating a large fleet of highway trans- 
port vehicles engaged in year-round pick- 
up and delivery service. 


And there is a lot to see. Prob- 
ably the most. publicized: tourist ¢ | 
areas in Canada are Quebec’s . ° . 
Laurentians where winter and HE national security of Canada and _located from the tide waters to the head of 
summer vacationists are bringin g e 7 a 
srceperity te un been WLI eae of the free world is dependent upon _the Great Lakes — shipbuilding plants 
largely undeveloped only a quar- ° . ‘ ° ‘ 
ter of a century ago. Within a transportation. Canada Steamship Lines ag of handling construction and re- 
few miles of Montreal, chalets, ° ° ‘ A oi pis ° ‘ 
hotels and inns accommodate is playing its part in maintaining and de- airs of all types of ships. These yards 
visitors at any season of the year. ° ° ° 
aorta ake dotted #31 Gib wer ap veloping many of these transportation recently launched the two largest oil tank- 
from Shawbridge to Mont Trem- ge ‘ ° . . ‘ 
blant. ¥ - facilities . . . by operating a shipping ts ever built on inland waters. Huge 
In summer, there is fishing, ° : ° - 
swimming, golf, sailing and many service from the Atlantic seaboard to the re carriers are now under construction. 
other activities to provide relaxa- o.39 . 
tion. Air services are available head of the Great Lakes . .. by providing 
to take hunters and fish : ‘ . . ; ; . 
15-cdtaes in the en tame te. fast and economical water transportation Canada Steamship Lines is also well 
entia as. : : > ‘ : : 
rentian ares Sieh seen sce for ore, coal, grain and package freight. | known to thousands of vacationists for its 
Sax tlk Ones a luxurious St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
sa toe esr ie: rome tioren. River passenger service — for its hotels, : 
beginners in increasing numbers. the Manoir Richelieu and Hotel Tad- 
oussac, both located in the heart of French 
Canada. 


Farther east, Quebec City has 
become one of the most impor- 
tant tourist spots on the con- 
tinent. There the “Old World” 
atmosphere, the historic land- 
marks and the distinctive French- 
Canadian touch pays off in in- 
creased incomes for the area. 
Close at hand are facilities for 
year-round vacation activities. 

Just north of the city is the 
provincial Laurentide Park, a 
paradise for the fishermen. Far- 


It is with profound faith in the future that 
we will maintain our operations . . . doing 
The company also owns and operatés five everything in our power to keep today’s 
‘iar tenet ts: Ge et es a modern. shipbuilding plants strategically _ world free tomorrow. 

St. Lawrence is the Saguenay dis- 


trict, which motorists can now 
reach rapidly on a through high- 
way from Quebec City to Chi- : 
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Pulp, Paper Industry Faces Big Year 


Broad Research Program For Future Growth 


Quebec pulp and paper pro- 
ducers are in for a busy season 
in 1951, if present indications are 
any guide to the future. 

Demand is. running at record 
levels, machines are turning over 
at ever-increasing speeds in an 
effort to provide sufficient sup- 
plies, and there’s practically no 
sign of a letup as long as labor 
and raw material supplies hold 
out. 

Industry men could be excused 
if they set aside their concern 
for the future, at least temporar- 
ily, while they concentrated en- 
tirely on the problems of pro- 
ducing and shipping their pulp 
and paper as fast as they knew 
how -—- and then just let it go 
at that. 

However, while they’re turning 
out the goods as fast as they know 
how, they’re also doing some im- 
portant groundwork to make 
sure the industry will be around 
for many years to come, with bet- 
ter wares than ever to offer and 
more of them. They are recog- 
nizing probably more than ever 
before that in research — good 
research — lies the key to a pros- 
perous future. 

Quebec’s pulp and paper indus- 
try last year left the province 
approximately $450 millions rich- 
er through its output of paper, 
market pulp and pulp paper prod- 
ucts. For the province accounts 
for roughly half the total Cana- 
dian gross production, estimated 
at more than $900 millions in 
1950 by President R. M. Fowler 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 

Because of such an important 
stake in the industry, it’s natural 
that Quebec producers are play- 
ing an important part in the 
search for better processes and 
an increasing variety of market- 
able, good-quality products, They 
know that future expansion must 
come mainly from greater utiliza- 


forest areas, studies of tree di- 
seases, ‘pest control and so on, 

And of course, not all research 
will be in the atomic-energy 
field. It may be some years be- 
fore enough is known to make 
really wide use of such methods. 
In the meantime, older and long- 
proven methods of research will 
continue to be used to a large 
extent in studies of industry 
problems. 

The important thing is the 
evident interest being shown in 
Quebec and elsewhere in research 
of many types, backed by an in- 
creasing willingness to plow 
back earnings for this purpose. 

New Production Techniques 

That $450-million gross-produc- 

tion figure, mentioned earlier 
when compared with previous 
/years, illustrates how much Que- 
i bec’s pulp and paper production 
is growing, even though there 
have been no new mills built. The 
1948 figure, previous high, was 
$393 millions and in 1949 it was 
$374 millions. 

A good part of the increase, 
admittedly, is merely a reflection 
of the higher prices this past 
year. But part also represents 
more complete use of the avail- 
able forest. One mill, for instance, 
has made important progress in 
getting a higher proportion of 
wood fibres out of a given vol- 
ume of wood. Another is cut- 
ting more wood from a given 
area since it installed a plywood 
factory to use the birch on its 
limits — it was unsuitable in 
newsprint. Others use wood chips 
and sawmill waste for pulp man- 
ufacture; another, wood chips and 
screenings to make insulating 

| board. 

| One mill is going all out to lick 
lits rising costs through develop- 
ment of a means to make news- 
print purely out of groundwood, 
with no chemical pulp mixed in, 
yet strong enough to run at high 
speeds on the paper machines. 


LIMITED 


tion of existing forests rather than| This would bring joy to the 
a large increase in annual cut; | hearts of the publishers also be- 
from the development of products | cause of its better printing qual- 
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which will hold and expand pres- 
ent world markets, 


Atomic Research 
A significant step was taken 
in this direction in one of Que- 
bec’s mills recently, when at 
Quebec North Shore Paper Co. 


\fadioactive tracers were used for 


the first timve in Canada in a pro- 
duction operation at the mill 
scale. It was important not only 
because of the knowledge gained 
about the intricate processes of 
converting pulp into finished 
paper, but also because it herald- 
ed the arrival of what may be 
the atomic age for pulp and. 
paper. 


A lot of work has to be done | 


yet before the atom proves itself 


| completely, but many researchers 
| are convinced that the work with 
|isotopes will not only repay the 
|cost of the research but. will 


leave lots of cold hard cash in 
the till besides. 


So while business is good and 


ities. Another important result 
would be that a greater variety of 
pulpwood could be used since it 
would become possible to mix a 
| small proportion of the less favor- 
}ed types with the spruce and bal- 
sam normally preferred. 

Using all groundwood would be 
a big step forward in cost-reduc- 
tion. Mechanical pulping pro- 
cesses are considerably cheaper 
than those used for chemical 
|pulp. In most mills today the 
high speeds at which the ma- 
chines are being run are forcing 
producers to increase the amount 
of sulphite pulp used in order to 
make the sheet strong enough to, 
run over the machines without 
breaking. This not only adds to 
the cost but gives the newsprint 
less desirable printing qualities. 

84% Newsprint 

Newsprint, of course, is of 
prime concern in the Quebec pulp 
}and paper industry. According to 
latest DBS figures, 84% of the 
jtotal paper output of the prov- 
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REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS 


‘the cash register is clanging aj|ince is newsprint. Quebec news- 
| cheerful tune, Quebec’s pulp and/|print production accounts for 
paper companies are . plowing | about 52% of the Canadian total 
back important money into va-|and last year was worth about 
lrious lines of research, on their | $250 millions, This was a valuable 
own and in co-opgration with | contribution to Canada’s export 


LASALLE BUILDERS SUPPLY LTD. 
159 Jean Talon W. Montreal 
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High Grade 
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others in the industry. 
| Quebec mills have been shar- 
|ing not only in the rushing ffews- 
jprint business but also in the 
|greatly increased market pulp 
|volume. Demand for fine papers, 
| paperboard and other paper prod- 
jucts has been particularly insist- 
jent also in recent months. 
Latest DBS sstatistics show 
that Quebec produces about 47% 
of all the pulp made in Canada 
'and 49% of all the paper. News- 
iprint accounts for 84% of all of 
|Quebec’s paper production. 
| Montreal, as home of the Pulp 
land Paper Research Institute of 
| Canada, is becoming,the centre of 
japplied atomic research in the 
|pulp and paper field. It was the 
|industry supported’ _ institute 
| which initiated the studies using 
| tracers and developed the method 
lof making wood fibres radio- 
ij active. ' ; 
| Atomic research is also expect- 
;ed to be applied in Quebec and 
\in other parts of Canada to for- 
lest management and forest utili- 
ization problems, This may in- 
|clude studies concerning germin- 
jation in order to develop more 
jeffective ways of stimulating 
growth in cutover and burned 


Tons 
2,704,995 
71,744 
116,469 
242,593 
24,148 
62,114 


3,222,063 


Prices Jump 
In 1950 newsprint production 


Newsprint 

Book and writing 
Wrapping 

Paper boards ... 
Tissue paper 

Other paper ....s... 


in Canada was about 2% higher, 
and with prices having increased 
|in the fall by 6% to $106 a ton 


trade because practically all was 
sold outside the country. 

Quebec is also a big gun in 
pulp production, manufacturing 
47% of the output of all grades 
‘in Canada, Most of ‘it is used in 
further. manufacturing processes 
| rether than sold, only about one 
| third of the total market pulp 
javailable in Canada being made 
jin Quebec, And, of course, only 
about one quarter of the pulp 
made in Canada is made available 
for sale, since a large proportion 
of the mills are integrated opera- 
tions making paper as well as 
pulp. Nevertheless, last year 
total Canadian production of mar- 
ket pulp s an estimated $270 
millions, which around $90 
millions would be Quebec’s con- 
tribution, roughly 85% of that 
would be for export, mostly to the 
U. S. 

In papers other than newsprint, 
Quebec produces most of the 
wrapping ‘and miscellaneous 


papers, about 40% of book and} 


writing, one third of. the tissue, 
30% of the paperboard. Latest 
years for which DBS statistics 
are available (1949 and 1948) 
showed the following breakdown 
of paper production in the prov- 


f@ince: 
1949 


1948 
Tons Value 
2,696,838 232,226,840 


85, 
119,816 
249,730 


23,650 
65,580 


3,240,623 


Value 
241,981,534 
16,807,909 
16,781,488 
24,666,541 
5,651,922 
4,863,463 


310,752,857 


17,274,936 
25,497,589 
4,946,990 
5,381,504 


303,691,283 


Bpresereenen cllrsiencngi pentose 
| pared with $100 at the beginning 
jof the year. And in the first 
quarter this year, the price in 
some cases is as high as $150 a ton, 


delivered in New York, Quebec's | 2/though for the most part it’s 


mills also are expected to show 
an increase in the value of their 


output. 


There were increases in prices 


up only about $10-$15 a ton over 
the fourth quarter. 


Unbleached kraft prices have 
shown an even more spectacular 


18,363,424 


also to the bleached and unbleach- 
ed grades of sulphite. Normally 
the market adds about $18 a ton 
for bleaching, but the heavy de- 
mand has meant throwing in the 
discard some of the old price re- 
lationships between grades. 

The bleached grades have in- 
creased in price, but not always 
to the same extent. Bleached 
sulphite, $118 a ton until the be- 
ginning of the third quarter, is 
up in the $145-$150 range now. 
Bleached kraft has remained in 
fairly strong demand right 
through the ups and downs of 
the others and is selling any- 
where from $135 to $160, with 
some as high as $200, compared 
with $118 — $126 in the first 
quarter of 1950. 

Sales of all grades is limited 
only by capacity to produce, 
manufacturers report. Canadian 
tonnage last year was 15% ahead 
of 1949 and 10% greater than the 
previous record production of 
1948, Producers say that the out- 
put from two new kraft mills, 
one in the east and one in the 
west, was readily absorbed. 

Among the various grades of 
paper, the story was very 
similar, Fine papers had three 
successive price hikes and still 
found demand so strong that 
plans are being rushed to in- 
crease capacity of some mills. 
Wrapping paper production 
showed: a healthy increase in 
1950, with demand remaining 
strong. { 

Paperboard output in Canada 
set a record, totaling an esti- 
mated 705,000 tons 20,500 
higher. than 1948 and 57,808 above 
1949. Of this container grades | 
were up 11% and the other) 
grades 6.9%. 
And having just finished such a | 


remarkable year, Quebec’s pulp 
and paper men are looking for 
still another in 1951, so long as 
raw material supplies hold out. | 
The domestic market is strong, | 
the U. S. is taking everything it | 
can get, and on top of this, many 
sterling countries who had been 
out of the swim for a while due 
to currency and import restric- 
tions, are now showing up with | 
orders and the dollars to back} 
them up. 


This is bringing up a problem 
which may have to be faced 
shortly on this continent by 
manufacturers and customers 
alike — how long can they afford 
to sit idly by when some of the 
overseas countries are having to 
get along on pulp and paper sup- 
plies too small to fill even 
minimum needs? . 


Said President R. M. Fowler of . 


the Canadian Pulp & Paper Asso- 
ciation recently: “During 1951,. it 
may well become necessary for 
Canada to provide more pulp and 


paper for use in countries that |} 


we hope to have as strong part- 
ners in the present world strug- 


gle.” If some scheme is devised to | | 


take care of the overseas require- 
ments the extra supply can come 
from only one source—the mills’ 
present customers. 


Quebec’s pulp and paper in- 
dustry isn’t likely to be affected 
directly by the defense program 
to any great extent, since defense 
requirements are not likely to 
call for any large diversion of its 
output from normal trade 
channels. 


The present situation is one of 
a very tight fit between supply 
and demand at a very high level, 
Fowler points out. But the short- 
ages now or those anticipated 
during the remainder of this year 
aren't likely to exceed 5% of 
effective demand. And that, com- 

ared with some of the shortages 

other commodities, doesn’t 
leave much cause for alarm in | 
1951. 
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Two of the five initial 63,000 horsepower units of The Shawinigan Water 
and Power Compdahty’s Trenche Development are now in service. By this 
summer 325,000 horsepower of electrical energy will be available from 
this great new power plant. Other proposed sites on the St. Maurice River 
with a potential of more than 600,000 h.p. are awaiting development. 


In a few years The Shawinigan Water and Power Company will be produe- 
ing over 2,400,000 h.p. of hydro-electric energy from the waters of the 
St. Maurice River alone. Developments on other rivers add a further 
30,000 horsepower to this total. 


Thus, Shawinigan continues to assure the Province of an adequate supply 
of vital hydro-electric power well in advance of requirements — power to 
contribute to the economic and industrial growth of the Province and its 


people. 


rise, just as they showed the 
biggest drop when pulp demand 
fell off and prices started to sag 
ee ghee The trend was down 
unti e last half of 1949, but a, eo Py 
has been up ever since. From a a 
low of $824 a ton, it rose to $100 Sh pamintelgnags cage 
by the fourth quarter, with some ER eth Piet So aes 
eae 7 ed tke = 7 

In the first quarter of 1951 7 
some contracts are at $150, which 
leaves the price ‘in some cases, 
especially in the spot market, 


LPul COMPA for all grades of pulp last year. 
LTD Some of the mills started the 
> , year at less than capacity, and 
many were only reaching full- 
out production around May, but 
from then on the rush was on. 
Unbleached sulphite pulp, de- 
mand and prices, fot which had 
been so low that several mills 
in the country weren’t producing 
any for the market, was gelling 
at $117 a ton in the fourth quar- 
ter with spot i-very strong | higher than for the bleached and 
and spot prices higher, com- unbleached kraft. -This applies 
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Chemicals 


When the statisticians tally up 
Canada’s production totals for. its 
fast - expanding, . ever - changing, 
chemical industry, Quebec ranks 
high jn the national aggregate. 

Quebec producers turn out an 
imposing range of. industrial 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, plas- 
tics, paints and many other 
chemical products, Output, in 
recent years, has been roughly 
one third of the national total. 


From a cortisone plant at. 


Valleyfield to an explosives 
factory at Beloeil, the industry is 
big, diversified. If called on 
again, it’s ready to play its big 
World War II role as a major 
supplier of chemicals for defense. 

In the last few years, ‘Quebec's 
producers have shared in. the 
spectacular growth shown by the 
Canadian. industry. New plants 
have been: built, others extended; 
a wide range of new products is 
being produced. Production and 
production values have shown 
wide gains. , 

During the war years, of course, 
| when huge amounts of ammuni- 
tion were being turned out, Que- 
bec’s total of chemical and 
chemical’ products manufactured 
really soared, hitting better than 
$360 millions in 1943 and 1944. 
| With the silencing of the guns, 
| the total dropped: sharply but, 
| since 1946’s $123 millions, it has 
| climbed steadily, hitting $185-mil- 
lions in 1949 and estimated at 
well over $200 millions for 1950. 

Estimates are that final figures, 
when available, will show Cana- 
dian total for 1950 some 10% 
_ above 1949’s $595 millions. Assum- 
|ipg Quebec’s one third slice of 
| this was maintained, a provincial 
|figure of some $218 millions is 

indicated. 

Increased Demand 


Two factors were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the increases. One 
was a higher demand for chemi- 
cals, especially in the last half of 
the year after the outbreak in 
Korea. The other was a sharp 
reversal of .the previous two 
years’ downtrend in exports, 
which are estimated to’ have risen 
35% in value over 1949. The 
higher exports. were largely those 
to the U. S., where acute short- 
ages of many chemicals had 
developed by the year end. 





peak capacities throughout 1950 
and, while only one example, rep- 
resent a whole host of industries 
whose demands for chlorine were 
strong all year. In addition 
chlorine is in short supply. in 
the U.S. — ' 

Or take caustic soda, used in 
many industries, including rayon 
manufacture and paper milis. 
Here again, domestic demand has 
been running at high levels, 
while supply situation south of 
the border is very tight. 

The same situation is- evident 
for many of the acetylene deriva- 
tives, such as acetone; for vinyl 
resins; and for many others. 

With another successful year 
under their belts, and prospects 
bright for 1951, let’s take a closer 
look at 1950 results of some of: 
the province’s larger producers, 
what they’re doing in the way 
of expansion; what new products 
have been introduced to further 
diversify Quebec’s chemical 
production. 

One of the biggest industrial 
chemical producers is Shawinigan 
Chemicals Ltd. Formed around 
the turn of the century to pro- 
duce calcium carbide, Shawini- 
gan is now a leader in acetylene 
chemistry, Calcium carbide 
manufactured in its own furnaces, 
is used to generate acetylene, 
from which are produced a wide 
range of acetylene derivatives, 
including acetaldehyde, acetic 
acid and its: solvent esters, acetic 
anhydride, acetone, viny] acetate. 
Shawinigan acetylene ‘black 
(used in’ dry-cell ‘batteries. and 
rubber compounding), chloral for 
insecticides, monochloroacetic for 
weed. killer, plasticizers and 
resins. 

Historically, a sizeable portion 
of Shawinigan’s sales have been 
in export markets. As a result, 
sales were hit hard in 1949 when 
many overseas sterling markets 
were nearly closed, due to dollar 
shortages, and shipments: to the 
U. S. dropped sharply. Last year, 
however, -the oyer-all picture 
showed ‘big: improvement. 

Dominion Tar 


Another major producer: of ‘in- 
dustrial chemicals, with a’ sub- 
stantial part of its operations 
centred in Quebec, is. Dominion 
Tar & Chemical Co., Canada’s 


For instance, consider chlorine, | largest distiller of coal tar and 


produced in large quantities in 
Quebec. Many industries use a 


| 


producer of its . derivatives. 
Recently, a new expansion pro- 
gram costing over $5 millions was 


of a plant for the manufacture of 
ethylene glycol (chiefly used in 
permanent type anti-freeze) and 
ethylene oxide (essential raw 
material in synthetic detergents 
being produced by an associated 
company), It’s expected to be 
about a two-year project. 


eady for | Defense Role 


Guiana, Netherlands West Indies 
and West Africa. During 1950, a 
new “split second blasting tech-|) 
nique” was developed by C-I-L 
engineers, reducing concussion 
and vibration and giving greater 
control of fly-rock, permitting, 
it’s stated, large-scale’ blasts to 


Also included in the $5 millions | be carried out safely in confined 


are increased facilities for pro- 
ducing phthalic anhydride, ex- 


areas such as cities and towns. 
In the mysterious and wonder- 


pected to be in. operation by the | ful world of plastics Quebec has 


end of this year. Expansion here 
stems mainly from higher de- 
mand for the product, the com- 
pany states, especially since the 


war in Korea. A’ major use is in 


production of resins one of the 
main ingredients of high-quality 
paints. It is also one of the inter- 
mediate products in plastics and 
explosives manufacturing. 
Canadian Industries Ltd. is an- 
other example of a big, diversi- 
fied chemical operation, with 
many of its Canada-wide plants 
located in Quebec. At Shawini- 
gan Falls, there’s a big C-I-L 
chemical ‘works, turning out 
caustic soda, chlorine; chlorinated 
solvents, hydrogen peroxide and 
other products. 
Record C-I-L Production 
Production of caustic soda and 
chlorine, plus most of the other 
products turned out inthis 
chemical plant, touched all-time 
highs in 1950. By June of this 
year, an expansion of facilities 
for making caustic soda and 
chlorine will be boosting output 
by 15%. Plahs have also been 
made ‘to increase production. of 
hydrogen .peroxide (main outlet 
in the’ textile industry and the 
pharmaceutical: trade) by 50%. 
C-I-L, incidentally, provides a 
good example of the seemingly 
endless uses for many basic 
chemicals. The caustic soda it 
produces is shipped to only some 
of the many markets for the 
product but the list includes 
paper mills, oil refineries and 
textile mills, as well as C-I-L’'s 
adjacent “Cellophane” and cellu- 
lose sponge plants (more about 
these later). In January, produc- 
tidnof blended alkali was started 
at Shawinigan Falls, made by 
mixing small and varying 
amounts: of specific . chemicals 
with fused caustic soda and flak- 
ing the resultant blend, used 
chiefly as- a bottle washing 
compound. ; 
Let’s look at some of the other 
chemical ‘and chemical products 


rode. 


made big strides in the last few 
years. Here are some of the plants 
producing a wide range. of 
plastics in the province. 
. Use Vinyl Resins 

At Shawinigan Falls, Canadian 
Resins & Chemicals Ltd. pro- 
duces vinyl resins, used for elec- 
trical insulating materials - and 
for waterproof clothing, tents, 
tarpaulins and a.wide variety of 
protective coverings, replacing | 
rubber, the material most com- 
monly used for this purpose. 
Vinyl resins are strong, tough, 
resistant to water, alcohol, ,acids 
and alkalis, do not burn or cor- 
A great number of new 
uses. for vinyl plastics have been 
developed in the last few years. 
Products from the plant aré 
transformed by the fabricating 
industries into garden hose, 
babywear, lightweight: rainwear, | 
washable draperies and a long 
list of other articles. 
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Chemicals recorded sales _ in- 
creases, with exports to the U. S. 
higher. Down. there, 
demand for vinyl resins is run- 
ning at high levels but, so far 
anyway, not too a uses have 
been developed for defense pur- 
poses. 

Another important 
plastics producer is Monsanto 
(Canada) Ltd. At |jits modern 
Ville LaSalle plant, it turns out 
a wide range plastics, most im- 
portant being polystyrene, used 
for molding a colorful range of 
products. Last summer, it an- 
nounced an $850,000 program of 
expansion, highlight to be instal- 
lation of equipment to. manufac- 
ture, for the first time in Canada, | 
butylated melamine and urea} 
resins. These are important tic | 


Quebec 


materials in the newer synthetic 
type of baked enamels . being | 
used today for automobile, stove, 
refrigerator, etc.,. finishes. Pre- | 
viously, they’d all been imported 
from the U. S. 


civilian | |, 


Government 
Municipal, Corporation And 
Industrial Securities 


the province include . Dominion 
Rubber Co. at Montreal and | 
cultural chemicals, paints, and | Stedfast Rubber Co. at Granby, | 
varnishes, plus many new! which produce plastic film and 
products ° | sheeting. 
At. Beloiel, C-I-L has a large | C-I-L Program 
works for explosives manufac- | At Brownsburg a.plant of C-I-L’s | 
turing, from which commercial [mono division makes: ‘nylon | 


operations in the province. They 


Other producers of plastics. in | 
include explosives, plastics, agri- 


sal lot of chlorine, among them pulp 
SECURITIES | and paper manufacturers. The} launched by Dominion Tar.. It 
jlatter have been operating at. includes immediate construction 


Bright Prospect for Textiles 
Que. Industry in High Gear 


(Continued from page 42) 
|socks, battledress, blankets. n| With dresses, though, it could 
‘addition, imports from U. K./|be a different matter. It’s claim- 
| turned downward and, for thejed that the “lure of the New 
full year, are off somewhat from | York label” is still very much 
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explosives are exported to/| monofilament, for which an ex- 
Venezuela, Colombia, Dutch (Continued .on: page 47) 
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The high early strength of Ciment Fondu was a decisive 
factor in determining the type of concrete to be used for 
such specialized construction jobs as the C.P.R. OVER- 
PASS at St. Remi St., Montreal (shown above), and the 
new QUAY AT LEVIS, P.Q., where newly laid Ciment 
Fondu concrete hardened between tides. 


CIMENT FONDU LAFARGE (CANADA) LIMITED 
Marine Building, 1405 Peel St., Montreal 2 


| LOWER ST. LAWRENCE 
POWER COMPANY 


(Rimouski, Quebec) 


THE COUNTIES OF TEMISCOUATA 
RIMOUSKI, MATANE 
MATAPEDIA AND 
BONAVENTURE 


Rimouski is the center of a rapidly growing 
industrial and farming area on the South 
‘Shore of the St. Lawrence: River, and is 
showing extensive development potentials. 
Our industrial department will give you in- 
formation on prospective locations for your 
new plant. : 


1949. Result: by, fall, mills were 
operating at a high clip to meet 
the demand and manufacturers 
are generally optimistic about 
prospects for 1951, 

While outlook in this segment 
of Quebec’s economy is definitely 
| better than for over a year, pro- 
}ducers point out a couple. of fac- 
jtors that mar the picture. 

One is wool prices and the pos- 
| sible difficulty of securing suffi- 
icient supplies of raw wool. In 1950 
auctions, prices reached an all- 
time high and the fact of a world 
hee shortage was readily appar- 
lent. With world demand at high 
levels, it’s unlikely they'll come 
down. As a result, say producers, 

prices for fall and winter 1951 
clothing will have to be jacked 
}up even more from their already 
| high levels, to compensate for the 
| higher raw material prices. What 
ithey’re not sure about is just 
‘how much more consumers will 
'take in the way of price boosts 
| before they start to cut consump- 
ition. Much experimentation in 
the use of wool-rayon blends is 
nyse conducted in this regard. 
The other factor is, again, 
| British competition. If the inter- 
jnational situation cleared, or if 
| Britain shifted her gaze from the 
currently more profitable sterling 
area markets, manufacturers feel 
she might very well turn again 
with full force on Canada. With 
| knitted goods producers, some are 
| worried over the possible effect 
| of lifting of quota restrictions on 
| U. S. goods. 

Needle Trades Active 

In the women’s an@ men’s fac- 
,tory clothing industry — _ the 
|needle trades —- Quebec manu- 
|facturers seem to be generally 
| optimistic about prospects. Good 
|volumes of orders have been 
| placed for spring in most sections 
jand, with national income show- 
jing few signs of any downturn, 

this situation is expected to con- 
tinue. In recent years, this seg- 
ment of the textile industry in 
Quebec has been turning out 
goods worth about $130 millions. 

There are one or two soft 
spots and worries, of course. One 
: the possible problem of secur- 


ing sufficient supplies of raw 
material in those industries which 
will not be producing for defense 
purposes. Another, of course, is 
the high level of cotton, - wool 
and, to a lesser extent, ‘rayon 
prices, making producers wonder 
just how far prices on finished 


this end of things are not too 


|in existence and that Canadian 
|}women will quite often pay high- 
fee than the comparable Canadian 
|price for the so-called glamor of 
jhaving an “imported creation.” 
| Many new dress manufacturers 
‘have become well established in 
| Quebec in the last three years 
when import quotas were’ in 
effect, and the possibility of some 
‘of these falling by the wayside is 
iseen if U. S. finished goods were 
| imported in great quantities. 

One of the particular problems 
|in this respect is the possibility 
| of large quantities of cut-price or 
|end-of-season goods being dump- 
led in Canada. Under the Cana- 
\dian Customs Act, imports. can 
be sold in Canada below cost of 
| production without incurring 
|dumping duties if similar below- 
\eost sales are made at home. 
|Often, U. S. producers sell clear- 
\ing lines at below cost. A sur- 
| plus which would be small in the 
U. S. market of 140 million per- 
sons would fall with much 


greater effect on the smaller) 


}Canadian market. 

During 1950, this trend con- 
tinued, with such firms as Cana- 
| dian Celanese, Consolidated Tex- 
tiles, Belding-Corticelli, Burling- 
ton Mills Hosiery Ltd., Bruck 
Mills, International Worsted Mills, 
Doric Textile Mills, Dominion 


.| Textile, and many others, spend- 


ing large amounts ip new fac- 
tories, expansion or modernization 
of existing facilities. Examples of 
types of products which will be 
produced from new plants in the 
province are corduroy from 
Olympic Textile Mills’ new plant 
at Granby or carpets from Black- 
wood, Morton & Sons Ltd.’s new 
manufacturing plant at Ste. 
Therese. 

But new plants and equipment 
are not all that the province's 
mills and textile men are invest- 
ing in. They're sinking money 
into research for new products 
and, in particular, in “brains.” 

This latter is through the St. 
Hyacinthe Textile School, at St. 
Hyacinthe, Que. Here, four-year 
courses are offered in such sub- 
jects as cotton manufacturing, 
wool’ manufacturing, knitting, 
textile designs, and textile chem- 
istry and dyeing. In 1949-50, en- 
rollment at the school’s day 
course was 123, many of whom 
were sponsored by Quebec tex- 
tile companies. In addition, 399 
students attended evening classes | 
under the jurisdiction of the 
school in St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, 


Valleyfield, Sherbrooke, Magog, | 
and Montmorenc 


'y. 

industry leaders realize that 
their continued prosperity de- 
pends, to a great extent, on the 


worried about U. S. competition, |quality of their skilled labor, 
now that quotas on finished goods | technicians, 


prices are 


ble goods and U. 


- S. for compar- 


for Quebec 


+ 


The power of the mighty St. Lawrence River has been har- 
nessed by a hydro-electric plant at Beauharnois, close to 
Montreal, the second largest French-speaking community 
in the world. 


The second half of this plant was put into operation in the 
fall of 1950, providing for an ultimate capacity of over 
1,400,000 h.p. This abundance of power is available for 
all types of industries and precludes any possibility of cur- 
tailment throdgh shortages. Indeed, the Hydro-Quebec 
network, which assures distribution to industrial centres of 
the Montreal district, can, if account be taken of hydro- 
electric resources remaining’ undeveloped, count on a 


potential of 22 billion kilowatt hours per year. 


1/ 


Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission's enlarged plant at Beaubarnois. 


Your inquiries as te rates, available factory sites, and other date 
required if you contemplate establishing a branch in the Province 
of Quebec will be promptly and fully answered if vou will get in 
tevth with our industrial Department or with Montreal Economic and 
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Wherever business takes you — Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
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MAKERS of DEPENDA 


Whatever way you look at it, 
mining is one of the most sur- 
prising—and important—of Que- 


bec’s growing list of industries. 


Surprising because of the grow- 
ing list of new products to be 
turned out, the growing list of 
areas springing into prominence, 
Important because the province's 
mineral production soared by al- 
Most a third in 1950 to a record 
total of $217.7 millions, 

Many factors contributed to the 
improvement in 1950: the greatly 
enlarged production of asbestos 
from the Black Lake country in 
the Eastern Townships; higher 
production levels at the 
big Horne copper-gold mine of 
Noranda at Rouyn and at other 
base metal properties including 
East Sullivan in Bourlamaque 
area, Anacon in the Montauban 
area; new mines placed in pro- 
duction ranging from Allard Lake 
titanium mines and the Ascot 
lead-zine-copper operation of the 
Sherbrooke district to the Eldona 


and Quesabe operations in the cain 


Rouyn camp; and higher prices 
for almost every product turned 
out except gold. Further progress 
was also achieved in rehabilita- 
tion of the gold mining industry, 

Although over a fifth of Can- 
ada’s minéral production came 
from Quebec in 1950 and the 
province was only exceeded by 
Ontario as a source of minerals, 
indications are that a _ great 
further growth in output can be 
anticipated over the next few 


years. 
Huge Investment 

Tie year 1950 saw American 
iron and steel] companies, U. S. 
and Canadian insurance com- 
panies combine to provide $200 
millions of finances to put Que- 
bec-Labrador iron resourcés in 
production. When complete min- 
ing facilities are provided by 
1955, an annual output of 10 
rnillion tons of iron ore a year 
can be anticipated worth almost 
$100 millions. 

Because most of the 360-mile 
rail line north from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence will be in Quebec 
and major part of the 400 mil- 
lion odd tons of ore established 
lie within the confines of Quebec, 
the Quebec-Labragor iron ore 
development of Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada and associates, at least 
immediately, will be of consider- 
ably greater importance from a 
dollar statidpoint to Québec than 
to Labrador. 

Quebec-Labrador iron ore is a 
prime consideration in both 
Washington and Ottawa in con- 
sidering the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project, And if the St. Law- 


through, it would quite feas- 
ible to “lift the sights” on Quebec- 


Labrador iron ore in order to 


Chemicals Industry 


For National 


(Continued from page 46) 
panded demand is expected in 
1951, chiefly for paint brush 
bristles. The company had - pro- 
duced toothbrushes and nylon 
monofilament ‘fishing leader lines 
at Brownsburg until late in 1950, 
when thé former businéss was 
sold to Weco Products Co. of 
Chicago and the latter to J. 
Ralph Beam Co., Toronto. 

Another plastie-type product 
turned out by C-I-L is “Cello- 
phane,” initially produced at its 
Shawinigan Falls plant in 1932. 
During 1950, a shortage of 
“Cellophane” was evident ‘in 
Canada and the company instail- 
ed a fifth casting machine, with 
a sixth expected to be in opera- 
tion by early 1952. Operations at 
the plant were at capacity, are 
expected to remain so for all of 
1951. In 1950, C-I-L went into 
production of céllulose sponges 
at a new $500,000 Shawinigan 
Falls plant. 

Quebec’s plastics industry was 
further diversified in 1950 by 
C-I-L’s néw polythene plant, again 
at Shawinigan Falls. Manufac- 
ture started in March and pro- 
duction expanded rapidly until 
fall, when the basic raw material 
polythene flake, ‘imported from 
U. S. and U. K., came into short 
supply. Plans for éxpahded pro- 
duction facilities are now going 
ahead ard it’s uriderstood that 
the company may go ahead with 
facilities for making polythene 
flake to cope with the présent 
shortage of this material. If it 
does, cost is expected to run 
about, $8-$10 millions. 

Polythene, widely used in radar 
during the war, is coming more 
and more into.its own as a peace- 
time plastic, chiefly as a packag- 
ing material, where its lightness, 
toughness, water-resistance, flexi- 
bility and chemical inertness are 
put to good advantage. 

Another important branch of 


|Mine Output Soars. 
'To Record Level 


provide ah annual production of 
20 million tons. 
New Frontier 
One of the most exciting new 
mining frontiers in Quebec is 
Chibougamau where the Quebec 
Government's expenditure of mil- 
lions on a d link to outer 
civilization is now being rewarded 
with a great wave of exploration. 
Many of the new ore bodies locat- 
ed have been lower grade; but 
the prospect is that ultimately this 
area will become a substantial 
producer of copper, gold, zinc 
and possibly iron and sulphur. 
While most of the indicated 
bodies run lower grade, Campbell 
Chibougamau turned in a rather 
exciting higher grade ore inter- 
ion recently suggesting that 
highér grade ore bodies are a 
real possibility. Years ago, 
Opemiska Copper outlined re- 
serves of 283,000 tons averaging 
74% copper and 0.13 oz. gold 
so that high grade ore has not 
been a complete stranger to the 


p. 
In thé Bachelor Lake sector are 
three different kinds of riches: 
goid, silver and zinc. Q’Brien 
plans to go ahead with a shaft on 
its good-looking gold property 
which has been extensively 
drilled, Dome’s: big silver-zinc 
property takes on a lot more 
interest today because of the 
eae setups in silver.and zinc. 

nderground development is like- 
ly to devélop as transportation 
facilities improve. Ore tonnage 
might run 2,090 tons to the 
vertical foot. 

Important Areas 

At least four other sectors have 
sprung into prominence — Sher- 
brooke, Gaspé, Barraute, Mon- 
tauban. 

The third of these, Barraute, 
has sprung into prominence over- 
night. Golden Manitou-controlled 
Barvue Mines has outlined 10,- 
000 tons of zine ore to the vertical 
foot running better than 3% zinc 
and an ounce silver. This could 
mean about seven million tons of 
ore indicated to date. Steps are 
being taken to further develop 
the ore body with arrangements 
already completed for hydro 
power, rail facilities.. 

Down in the Gaspé region, 
Noranda Mines’ subsidiary, Gaspé 
Copper Mines has outlined by 
drilling, several copper ore bod- 
ies with a combined total of 50 
million tons averaging a little less 
than 1% copper. One ore body 
shows seven million tons averag- 
ing 2% copper. Investigations 
are being made into the questions 
of power, transportation, etc., and 

a big cohcentrator, possibly of 
5,000 tons daily capacity, may be 
announced by Noranda in April. 

When Ascot Metals not only 


Ready 
Defense Role 


the province’s chemical industry 
is production of patent and pre- 
paratory medicines, pharmaceuti- 
eals and similar commodities, In 
recent years, it’s produced about 
half the total Canadian output, 
products running the full range 
from old-time remedies to the 
new antihistamine preparations, 
antibiotics such as sulpha drugs 
and penicillin. It also supplies 
Canada’s agricultural industry 
with veterinary supplies. 

One very important develop- 
ment in this field last year was 
the start of quantity production 
of the wonder hormone cortisone 
at Valleyfield, Que. by Merck 
Se =. 

In the paint and varnish indus- 
try, which produces another sub- 
stantial slice of Quebec’s chemical 
products output, 1950 was a 
successful year, with companies 
reporting, in most cases, sales 
increases over 1949. Current out- 
look is a bit obscure, say 
producers, despite the fact 
that demand is running at very 
high levels. 

Since the war, the paint indus- 
try has made great strides with 
development of new products, in- 
cluding synthetic varnishes and a 
great number of high-quality 
finishes. Research is being carried 
out not only by the individual 
manufacturers but also by the 
raw material makers. 

In the agricultural chemical 
field, C-I-L, which operates. a 
fertilizer manufacturing plant at | 
Beloeil, reports that January, | 
1951, sales were the greatest on 
record for this month and expects 
the use of fertilizers generally 
throughout the province to at 
least equal 1950. It’s noted, how- 
ever, that raw materials are 
becoming increasingly hard to 
get and that significant shortages 
may develop before the end of 
the spring planting season. In 
addition, costs are rising rapidly. 
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A REPORT 
OF PROGRESS 


proved that placing of its Moulton 
Hill mine in production was a 
feasible proposition but also 
established a much larger ore 
body at the adjacent Suffield 
property in the Sherbrooke dis- 
trict, interest of the mining world 
was stimulated in many another 
older base metal property in the 
same country. Weedon Pyrite & 
Copper Corp. has raised $100,000 
to investigate the old Weédon 
copper mines 30 miles northeast 
of Sherbrooke, where some 67,- 
500 tons of copper ore is known 
to renfain from previous opera- 
tions, 


Progress 
Established Quebec mining 
areas have been providing an 
excellent account of themselves 
and provide many evidences of 
further mine-making possibilities. 
In the Rouyn area, the past 
year has seen a mill put on the 
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SERVICE 


IN 1950 


Gatineau Power Company continued 4ast year its programme of extend- 
ing its electric service in the territory it serves in the western part of the 
Province of Quebec, particularly in rural areas. 


In the five year period ending with 1950 over 1,500 miles of circuits, 
largely in rural areas, have been constructed, and the capacity of the 
distribution substations has been increased by nearly 50,000 horsepower, 


There are now over 8,000 farms in this section of the Province receiving 
the benefits, conveniences and comforts of dependable electric service, 
part of the 66,868 retail customers now connécted to the Company's 


property of gold producer Que- 
sabe Mines, Ore from the Eldona 
mine is now being treated in the 
mill on the property of Mc- 
Watters Gold Mines. Donalda 
Mines is scheduled to turn over a 
new 350-ton mill any day now. 
Powell Rouyn Gold Mines has 
made a deal with Heva Gold 
Mines which is expected to result 
in ore being shipped from the 
Heva miné to Powell mill. 
_ Development in the new shaft 
area at Waite Amulet has con- 
firmed the presence of good ore 
there; assures Waite of ore for 
years ahead. 
Bright new prospects for the 
area lie in the prospective prp- 
duction of sulphur and iron by 
Norafida Mines. No final decision 
on plant size has yet been made. 
Mining fields to the southeast of 
Rouyn continue active. 
Malartic looks as if it will have 


its best production year ih a lehg 
time in 1961. Barnat Mines 
particiilarly looks as if it-should 
do better While Cariadian Mal- 
artic, East Malartic look like bets 
for higher roduction. 

The big Bétirrlamaqtié « LouVi- 
court mining camp: has beén 
blossoming with significant new 
developments. Lamaqué i§ step- 
ping up mill capacity from 1,500 
to 2,000 tons daily. East Sullivan 
is not only on the trail of a new 
copper ore body at depth to the 
south but extremely _interesting 
gold values have been secured in 
the new eastern area. 

Golden Manitou has not yet 
made a final decision on expan- 
sion of its mill following discov- 
ery of a large new better grade 
zine ore body to the east but ex- 
pansion appears likely as this ore 
— becomes more fully devel- 
oO} 
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The Ottawa ABC 
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LE DROIT SELLS 

THE FRENCH MARKET 
WHICH HAS A SPENDABLE ANNUAL 
INCOME OF $90,177,825. 


1941 to 1950 


1941 te 1950 


Afi eploration program of 
sdmeé magnitude is being conduct- 
ed in this gefiefal area. Among 
cémpahies condiicting extensive 
dri prograriimes are Lavalie, 
G umm Wildor Mines, 
Raifiville, 0} Take, Beacon, 
Chimhd. 

Tn the asbestos mining country, 
théré are interesting develop- 
ments as well: Perhaps the most 
significant recent development 
has been thé detision to build an 
entirely new $14 milliéns plant 
for the Jeffrey mine of Johns- 
Manville at Asbestos, Quebec. 

An entirely new asbestos mine 
is being opened up by United 
Asbestos Corp. below the waters 
of Black Lake in the same area. 
Plans call for establishment of 
a mill of several thousand tons 
daily capacity if drill indications 
are borne out by underground 
development. 
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Blair Fraser, Ottawa Editor, visited the advance group of the 
Canadian special force in Korea as part of his round-the-world 
assignment which took him to the places in the Far East where 
important news was and is being made. In this picture he is talking 
to an officer of the Commonwealth Brigade at a forward position. 
Mr. Fraser rounds up his findings on Asia in an article which is one 
of four comprising a special feature, Maclean's World Report, in 
the Feb. 15 issue now on the newsstands. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Last year the men and women who write for Maclean’s traveled 
over 125,000 miles, about five times around the world, to get 
the stories they told in the magazine. 


in common with a good shortstop—they both use their legs as 
well as their heads in their business. 


The good stories that go into Maclean’s each year are as widely 
scattered as this nation’s people themselves. Getting these 
stories—stories of interesting people, stories of trends and de- 
velopments in business, science, religion and industry, stories of 
Canada’s rich and dramatic past and the challenging future—is 
all part of the big and exciting job of putting together Canada’s 
National Magazine twice every month. 


At home and abroad staff writers and contributors stitched a re- 
markable pattern of coverage with their travel by air, rail, auto- 
mobile, canal boat and even snowmobile. 


In 1951 Maclean’s will continue to be a magazine in motion be- 
cause the editors believe that a good reporter has something 


. 


McKenzie Porter has written more than 30 articles, re- 
turned to England twice, the last time by freighter, for 
Maclean's in three years. Interesting people are his 
favorite topic but he once did a profile of a horse. 


Pierre Berton, article editor, gets restless handing out in- 
teresting writing jobs to other writers. So he put himself 
down for a story on Brigadier-General Rockingham, who 
commanded our special brigade at Fort. Lewis, Wash. 


Advertising For Action 


vigorous editorial program provides the right setting 
for national advertising. Readership surveys indicate that adver- 
tising as well as editorial receives remarkable reading. New 
Goss presses assure superior reproduction of both color and 


Maclean's 


black and white. 


To sell products economically 


To create national goodwill 


& 
e To promote ideas vigorously 
; To influence public thinking 


Choose Maclean's, Canada’s most powerful national advertising medium. 


When Barbara Ann Scott,.right, told Maclean's readers 
what it's like to be a celebrity recently she had the help 
of Eva-Lis Wuorio, staff writer. Miss Wuorio has gone 
to Europe twice.in.recent years on assignments, 


Sidney Katz, himself a trained sociologist as well as 
reporter, travelled across Canada talking to young 
people to get his story, IT'S A TOUGH TIME TO BE A KID. 
Experts, parents and teen-agers lauded the series. 
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